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NOTES 





THE SEVENTH NON-ALIGNED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE 


The Preliminary drafts en the political and | 


economic subjects to be discussed at the Non- 
aligned Nations conference to be held in New 
"Defhi in March kave been forwarded to New 
York where presumably they will be distri- 
buted to the envoys of the nations concerned, 
It is of intersst to know that these; contain 
topics vital to the many nations concerned, 
including several highly controversia] ones. 


Suck for example are the drafts — which 
deal with the Afghanistan and Kampuchean 
problems, the Iran—lraq war, the deteriorat- 
ing situation in West Asia, the Namibian 
problem, the militarization of the Indian 
Ocean, or the situation in South-East — Asia. 
Also included are references to the need for 
Disarmament including ап end to the arms 
race. [tis interesting to note that, all the 
Political drafts recommend that the non- 
aligned nations should keep away trom Ше 
influence and pressures of Big Powers. 

The urgent need to begin global negotia- 
tions as well as greater self reliance through 
collective eflorts of the developing nations is 
Stressed in the economic draft. Among 


: aligned on the different current 


тронет 


other problems, the need for 
rations to do away with their protectionist 
policies, as also short-term and — long-term 
measures for correcting the intermetronal 
economic order willbe taken up. By and 
large it is hoped. that the Summit will aim at 
consideration of reversing the alarming trend 
of contraction in the world economy, which 
will inclüde package plans jon food, finance, 
energy and trade, among other related subjects. 
Specifically this will involve the establishment 
of a consultative committee оп planning so 
that inter-regional cooperation in critical 
areas such as food production, processing of 
raw materials as — wellas setting up ofa 
bank for developing countries may be pro» 
cessed. 


the developed 


It would thus appear that both the political 
and economic drafts which will be circulated 
among the nations concerned have empha- 
sized comprehensively the views of the mom- 
international 
issues with which they are involved. But it 
should be noted at the sametime that the 
reception of these drafts by some of these 
nations has made apparent the fact that 
there is difference of opinion regarding several 
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topics such as eg Kampuchea and it is obvious - 


that these differences may be brought out 
during the summit proceedings in a big way. 


REFLECTIONS ON REGIONALISM 


Of late it has been observed that National 
parties arpear to be on the decline while 
regional ones seem to be replacing them. 
Several recent elections confirm this conten- 
Поа, particularly eg those of the Telegu Desum 
jn Andhra Pradesh and the Jaaata- Ranga 
combine in Karnataka. Indeed, the emergence 
of Mr Rama Rao’s Telegu Desam has upset 
the Congress monopoly in; A.P, bringing аз 
it has the first ever non-Congress Governmeat 
into a traditional Congress stronghold. ` The 
same may also be said about Karnataka, | 

Looking back it is apparaat that regional 
parties are not a new feature of Indian 
Political life. Before independence there 
were such. parties as eg the Milita Jaaa 
Sangha ( United People’s Party ) іа Assam 
which was formed in the thirties asa rival 
faction co stem the rising popularity of the 
Congress. Again there was also ‘the Justice. 
Party in Madras which was anti-Brahmia and 
supported by other castes of the area. But 
the 1952 elections. did not bring out asy of 
these and by and large it was correct (0 say 
that che Congress was the only party of any 
-eminence throughout the Country with (һе 
few regional ones being placed among "'Inde- 
peadents and others.” 

Over the last 20 years:however there has 
been a drastic change. Excepting ina’ few 
areas the Congress hold has declined through- 
out the’ Country and .signifücantly fairly 
permanent regional parties have risen in 
many areas. For example the National 
Conference of Sheikh Abdullah retains its hold 

jn Kashmir while the AIADMK, The Akali 
Dal, and the All Party Hill Leaders Con- 
ference have also become permanent features 


- Fising friction 


-feconsideration from time to time, 


of our political scene. Infact thereseem to 
be more than 25 recognised regional parties 
as well-as several which are not recognised. 
On the other hand there are also about 6-7 . 
National parties and not the Congress alone 
as was the case when the nation 
independent. | ; 
Thus the nation now faces several pro- 
blems in this connection of which three are 
major ones, Of primary importance is 
whether regional parties play a useful role in 
our existiag political system, Secondly, 
whether they should be automatically 
dubbed as being non-national or as factors . 
disturbing national integretion. And finally, 
how responsible their emergence is for the 
between the Centre and the 
States ? Taking them in order we` find that 
regionalism was accepted by the formulators . 
of our Constitution since the demarkation of 
the States was done on a Linguistic, Cultural, 
Ethnic, or sub-regional basis. Again the ` 
Constitution’ makers catered for regional 
ethnic forces within our political system when 
the division of functions between the States 
and the Union were laid down in the State 
List, the Union List and the Concurrent List. 
It appears therefore that Tegionalism is 
neither contrary to'the system of governance 
nor against the spirit of the Constitution. 
Secondly, it is obvious that many of the 
regional parties eg the National . Conference 
in Kashmir, the AIADMK in Tamil. Nadu 
cannot be described as non-national as they 
have never advocated secession. And finally 
when examining the question of the worsening 
Centre-State relations it should be remembered 
that these relations are bound to come under 
For the 
suitable 30 years ago need not 
necessarily be so to-day and:new ones will 


have to be evolved according to the needs 
of the times. i 


became 


norms 
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INDIAN PEASANT PROPRIETORS IN MAURITIUS 


Moger 'Review— February, 1911 


“It is upon the progress and prosperity of 
these small planters that the future of the 
Colony must largely depend"—Report.of the 
Mauritius Royal Commission of 1905, para 52. ` 


Out of the, hundreds of thousands of 
unfortunate men and women touted away : 
from the district of Arrah and the Presidency ’ 
of Madras, a few thousand have been able, 
mainly by their frugality. and love of agricul- , 
zure, to strike root into the soil of: Mauritius - 
—and the roots have gone very deep indeed— 
so deep, in fact, that the French ог semi— 
French planters and the Government consider 
this an accomplished fact and know that it- 
is impossible to initiate, in Mauritius, anything 
like the Transvaal anti-Asiatic laws. 


The following paragraphs copied verbatim 
from the report of the Mauritius Royal 
Commission of 1909 correctly represent what 
ought to be the policy of the British Govern-. 
ment towards the Indian population :— 


RELATIONS OF GOVERNMENT 
TOWARDS INDIAN POPULATION. 


One of the most difficult of the 
which lie before the Mauritius ^ Government 
isthat ofits relations with the population 
of Indian descent. For about three quarters 
-of a century it had been found possible for 
the Colonial Government to regard the 
Indian as astranger among a people of 
European civilisation—a stranger who must 
indeed be protected from imposition and ill- 
treatment and secured in the exercise of his 
legal rights but 


problems 


x 


І attitude. 


- In our opinion the fact that the first 


. which press 


who has no real clam toa 


voice in the ` 
` Colony. 


ordering of the affairs . of the 
From what we bave learnt during 
our enquiry, we very much doubt whether it - 
will be possible to continue to maintain this 

The Indian population of the 

Colony i is easily governed and has, we believe, | 
` no natural inclination to assert itself ір poliu- ' 
cal matiers so long as reasonable: regard js 

paid to its desires on a few questions to which - 
it not unreasonably attaches importance. 
settlers 
in Mauritius were of French and African 
origin, and that asa -consequence of thr 
history ofthe island the legal and = secief 
system of the Colony is mainly French іы 
character, ought not to preclude the Govern- 
ment from taking steps to relieve the india. 
population from the provisions of a system 
heavily upon them and aro 
regarded by them asa real grievance. 11 is 


mo sufficient answer to their representations 
- to say that they or. their ancestors 


. сате tó 
Mauritius of their own will and must accepi- 
the conditions in force there. Such ағ 
argunient might be conclusive in the case oF 
а small section of the ‚ Community—sueh, 
for example, as the: Chinese—but jt loses its 
force when it is urged against the aspirations 
of British landian subjects who outnumber 
the rest of the inhabitants by more than two 
to one and who play so important a part in 
the industrial life of the Community. 


FREEING INDIANS FROM FRENCH 
LAW. І 


We have already alluded ( paragrapb 147 }- 
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so one of thetminor complaints of the Asiatic. 
Community—the preference shown in the 
Customs tariff to the butter used by the Euro- 
peaa Community as compared with the ghee 
used by the Indian. A mach more important 
matier is the strong objection which both 
Mohammedans and Hindus entertain to 
being fettered inthe disposition of their 
property by the French law of succession. 
We have already (paragraph — 63-65) 
commented on the manner in which, in our 


opiaion, that law tends to hamper the evolu- 


sion of the suger manufacturing ‘industry. 
Ха like manner, it tends to produce among 
the fadian small planters an undue апа 


uneconomic sub-division of their  hoidings. 
The indiam witnesses who pressed this 
question upon our notice asked that the 
Mohammedan and Hindu laws of succession 
skould be recognised and  exforced by the 
Mauritius Courts in the case of the estates 
of deceased Indians. Such a proposal con- 
mot be rejected as impracticable. A similar 
system exists in India and in other colonies 
with aa fastern population. We do not, 


however, recommend its adoption, since we. 


' believe that е réal grievance which the 
dndians  teel сап be remedied by simpler 
meaas. Our proposal is that the limitations 
imposed by French law оп the power of 
disposing оѓ property shall not apply to 
any person domiciled in, Maurities 
fis marriage and with the written concurrence 
of his wife notifies the Civil Status Officer his 
desire that those limitations: should 
apply to any estate of which 
either of them, may die possessed. 


INDIAN MARRIAGES. 

Another matter on which in our opinion, 
relief ought to be afforded to the Indian 
is the law of marriage. By Mauritian law 
mo marriage entered into m the Colony is 


they, or 


valid except after a civil cermony performed 


_ portion of the 


. assistant 


who on: 


not. 


'. Which appear 


by a duly authorised Government officer of 
the Civil Status Department. A large pro- 
Indians marry according to 
the rites of their own faith, but do not care to 


incur the trouble and expenses of a. ceremony 


' —to them meaningless—before the Civil Status 


Officer. As a result, while such unions аге 
regarded as perfectly regular by al} persons 
of the same race, their offspring are subject” 
te all the legal disabilities of illegitimacy. 
We cannot regard this condition of affairs 
as.satisfactory, and we consider that some 
steps should be taken to alter it. 


Perhaps the most convenient arrangement : 
would be to appoint in éach district as unpaid 
Civil Status Officers a certain 
number of Mohammedan and Hindu priests 
of good standing with their Co-religionists, 
and to register and recognise as valid all 
marriages entered into before them according 


to their own rites by persons of the’ same 
religion, - 


INDIAN REPRESENTATION 


No Council can legitimately claim to 
speak authoritatively for Mauritius as à whole 
does not contain a substantia} proportion 
of members who represent that hitherto 
unrepresented Community of Assatic descent 
who plays such an important part in the life 
of the Celony and comprises more' than two 


: thirds of its population, 


INDIAN EDUCATION 


Although the community is almost entirely 
an agricultural one, hardly anything is done to 


. give either theoretical or practical instruction 


in agriculture. The code contains provisions 
to be excellent under which 
half-time schools may be ‘established for . 
the instruction of Indian Children in the 
obligatory subjecis of ordinary schools up 


to Standard IV. In such a school an Indian | 


' or never 
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5 
dialect may be substituted for either French 
‘or English, andthe teachers must be able 
tospéak and write at’ least опе Indian, 
language. Advantage has, however, not been 
taken ofthese provisions in practice, ` the 
reason given being that there is no public 


demand for the establishment of such schools. 
In our opinion, the adoption of schools 
of this character—half-time or otherwise— 
iw whicn simple ^ instruction in reading, 


writing, arithmetic, and gardening should be 


- given, as -far as possible, in the mother 
' tongue of the child, and in amy case not more 
‘than two languages employed, should. . be 
made compulsory in the country . districts 
‘where the existing primary schools are 
‘attended largely by Indian Clüldren.., At 
present the. child of an indian 
* Jabourer -or small holder Jearns, out of school, ' 
‘to speak his Indian mother tongue and the 
local dialect, founded. on French, and known 
‘as Creole. In school he is taught. a certain 
amount of English and French, which, if 
- he follows his. father's calling, he will seldom ` 
use again. He thus obtains. a 
"smattering of four languages and an adequate 
"knowledge of попе. The nature of his 
schooling naturally leads him to aspire: to 
become a clerk, or adopt some other calling С 
not entailing. manual labour. The feldof - 


employment open to such youths is small ' 
and the result 


in a colony like Mauritius, 
is that a considerable proportion of them 
become unemployed loungers, living on 
the scanty earnings of their parents, . It is 
for these reasons, amongst others, that we 
strongly recommend the introduction of 
-technical and agricultural training. 


NO LAND-TAX. 


Because it was pointed out amongst 
other objections that if levied. on area it 
. would fall unjustly on the Indian peasant 


agricultural : 


proprietors, who commonly buy 
and less profitable. lands, such a сэх. would 
operate ` ава. hardship ‘upon ''poor mei 
struggling to make a living out of a'small 
market garden or canepiece,”’ 


‘the poor ° 


` Hs will -be seen from the foregoing 
extracts that so far as the free Indian 
population of Mauritius is concerned there 
is little resemblance between our Colony 
and.any other. Here the Indianisation оғ 
the colony  has,been going on for 
and though now the descendents of. the 
oripial French planters think 
forefathers practiced false economy by not 
providing | for the -compulsory return of 
‘indian immigrants to their mother country 
after ‘ their contracts of service were over, 
н ‘is ‘too late now to mend what is supposed 


to have , been a gross’ political blunder. 
Indianisation in Mauritius isthe bogie o 
local politicians calling themselves — "Aipuri- 


'tians" in a narrow sense of patriotism—anc 
' herculean ‘efforts аге being. made in tho 
Columns of the -so-called "'oligarchic" 
papers of Mauriuus to rouse the white or 
pseüdo-white, French population of Mauritius 
‘against the aspirations of those, who or 
whose fore-fathers had come to  Mauriüiu: 
"on the invitation of the then’ masters of the 
“soil,” from whom gradually ownership ' of 


“land is passing by a peaceful process of 
. industrial: evolution to the hard-working. 
and grateful. soos of Behar, who love 


mother earth better. than any other section 
of the local population and sacrifice 
fat and blood to enrich the soil The so- 
called “‘Mauritians” (exclusively so-called } 
do not like to do maua!l labour and there 
is no wonder tharland yields her 
to those who tenaciously stick to her 
atthe cost of some of the 
life. | 


favours 
even 
neçessaries ої 


years : 


their 


= 


= 


that ‘their с 
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fadians cultivate abeut 92,000 acres of 
land foc white planters amd about 40,000 
actes on their own account. The protector 
of immigrants ‘estimates the price of the 
land possessed by those small Indian 
planters at about Rs, 1,800,000. Besides 
Indians possess land oa which fruits, 
yegetables, maize and other  food-stuffs 
are grown. About 223 per cent of the total 
sugercane grown in the colony belongs to 
the {ndian peasantry, as will be seen 
the figüres for 1907 :— 

Total weight of Sugar-Cane —— 

crushed............ 1,580,517 tons. 

„Suga ¢-Caae 

belonging To Indians......... «351,662 tons, 


«Тае yield per acre of the small Indian 
planter is less than half that of , the large 
estates, This must not be attributed : to 
dack of enterprize or industry on the part 
of. the indian planter, though there is 
certainly inferior culture ; fer it must be 
cemombéred that itis the unprofitable lands 
er estates thai. have . been parcelied gut. 
Parcelliag out of land among Indians “is 
the fate of lands which do not find purc- 
hasers among the estate owners. But it 
is of course apparent that the Indians 
have not ‘funds sufficiest te carry em any- 
thing ` dike ргерег cultivation. They are 


from 





-tọ -exercise а free vote 


and . thc so-called 
boycott 


obliged to economisc оп the items of 
labour and manure,” 


Thus wrote Sir Graham Bewer, the then 
Colonial Secretary, onthe 23rd of June 
1909, to the Royal Commission. 
these small Indian planters possess the 
political franchise ; but they are not able 
on account of 
their economic dependance upon the white 


‘planters or fectory-owners, to whom purchase- — 
er wholly owing, | 


money, may be partly- 


or from whom advances may heve been 


` obtained for buying manure etc., or upon 


whose factories most Indians depend · for 
the sale of their suger-c&ne and crushing | 
of it to manufacture sugar. There їз ‘at 
presem вп election рот; on in Mauritius 
oligarchs thrésten to- 
sugar-cane belonging to small 
Indian planters in their respective: districts 
in case they vote for what is locally known: 
as (he Action Liberale ( Liberal party ) 
which is running one Hindu and one 


. Mahomedan candidate to secure the cooperation 
&nd the votes of the overwhelming Indian 


‘majority, in favour of their other. Mauritian 
Candidates of a liberal type. 


—Manilal M. Doctor, М.А. L.L. В., 


-Barsister-at-Law. Delegate from Mauritius 


to the Indian National Congress, 1910. 


Now . 





THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE THIRD WORLD AND 


SUPER POWERS: IN IDEQLOGICAL PRESPECTIVE 
Dr. MALLAPPA AMRAVATI 


* 

The Third World is a cant phrase derived - 
from the French tiers mondeand used to 
describe those countries which are plainly 
neither Communist nor Western. Some 


countries clearly belong to it and others, just 
as clearly, donot. This phrase does not 
strictly, apply to the Third World as Й із 
constituted at present. There area number 
of communist regimes in the Third World such 
as Cuba, Vietnam and some communist backed 
states in Africa. There are. others which 
geographically belong to it, but are not іп 
it, such as Japan, Israel and South Korea. 


The defeat of Germany and Japan in 
World War II initiated profound changes in 
international politics. Among other things, 
it created military and economic vacuum in 
Europe and Asia. The European colonial 
powers were exhausted by war and preoccupied 
by domestic problems and were faced with 
the liberation movements іп their colonies. 
Thc United States and the Soviet Union 
emerged out of the turmoil as the two Super 
Powers. Utilizing the situation created by. 
the war, the 
occupy as much of the vacuum as possible or 


at least prevent hostile states from occupying 
. it. 


They are called Super Powers because 
their military might, power and. influence. 
Of the two the United States is the mightiest 


two powers eitber. wished to | 


‘of 


in terms of vast resources, technology, wealth 
and military power. It was the only national 
state to possess atomic weapons in the world 
in 1945, There are very wide gaps between 
the Third World andthe Super Powers іц 
terms of power, wealth and ideology. 


Inthis paper an attempt is made to 
indicate the characteristics of the Third World 
and those of the Super Powers, their 
inter-relationship and areas ^ of conflict 
and co-operation. Before we -do that а 
question may be asked what has 
happened in the last two centuries 
Чо create this singular lopsidedness between 
the Third World and Super Powers? The 
plain. and simple answer is the Industrial 


Revolution that occured in the west in the 
18th C. Britain “sitting in coal and sure 
rounded by fish—the gem set in a silver sea 


and moated against the envy of less happier 
lands"1 was the home of the Industral 
Revolution. The 18th C. became par’ excel. 
lence the experimenting century when citizens 
from dukes to artisans conducted, virtually 
in their back yard, passionate enquiries 


into 
the behaviour of practically everything— 
minerals, metals, machines, plants, steam 


power and water power. Out of this interest 
and. work a stream of improvements began 
to flow. Then the maritime peoples of 
Europe began to compete all round the world 
to bring home the spoils of trade from the 


Dr. Melappa Amravati, Reader Department of Political Science Gulbarga University, 
Gulbarga. This paper was presented at the 42nd Ali India Political Science Conference 


held in Hyderabad in 1983, 
2 





19, 


rich orient. Bankers and merchants worked 
hard to — accumulate capital. In the 18th C. 
Eritain's fortunes were also growing as мог: 
wide British commercial empire grew, 
cularlyin India with the 
Mughal Empire. The returning merchant 
piunderers were named ‘‘Moghis” as they 
repatriated vast sums. This financial and 
machine power enabled Britain to establish 
an empire in Asia and Africa, in the 19th 
C. over which the British boasted 
pever Set. 


parti- 
collapse of the 


the sun 
The other European powers such 


as the French, the Dutch, the Portuguese 
and the Spanish built their own empires 
inthe East and Latin America, though it 


shoutd be mentioned that Portugal and Spain 
were the poineers in empire building. The 
British economy was: outclassed by the United 


States and, up to a point, by Germany 
before the end of the 19th c. The Soviet 
Union om the other hand builia mighty 
iadestrical economy fargely after the 


October . Revolution of 1917. No nation in 
the history of battle ever suffered more than 
the Soviet Union іп the second World War. 
At least 20,000,000 lost their lives. Coun- 
tless millions of homes and families were 
burned or sacked. A (вид of the nation's 
territory, including two-thirds of its jndustrial 
base, was  turmed into a wasteland. The 
Third world countries were milked dry by 
the Imperial powers, reducing them to impo- 
vetishment, stagnation and slavery. They 
remained predominantly farming communities. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THIRD \ 


WORLD 


1 
Whoever travels through. the lands of 
tae Third World, is inevitably impressed by 
the bewildering variety of races, religions, 
languages and customs to be found ' among 
them. Imdeed they appear to have 50 tittle 
jn common, apart from all being poor, and 


. almost all being 
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passionately nationalistic. 
Their economies are jn varying 
development 


stages of 
which compels some among 
them to` prefer bilateral relations with the 
Super Powers when aid is offered, even 
though it comes with strings attached. Аз 
has been stated above, the Third World is 
traditional, static, food farming’ and poor. 
Their poverty and common experience during 
the colonig! rule have been the sources of 
unity among them in their fight against 
economic exploitation and political domina- 
tion by the Super Powers. 


Most of the Third World's non-Bigned.. 
Rejecting power politics and the — traditional 
balanee of power theory the Third World 
countries believe that aligament leads to world 
tension and ultimately to war which they 
can ill afford in their pre-occupation with 
nation building and developmental activities. 
As Jawaharlai Nebra once said “without 
peace all our dreams of development will turn 
to ashes".2 Therefore the Bandung Con- 
ference of Aíro-Asian nations ір 1955 advised 
the member nations to refrain from arrange- 
ments of collective defense which serve the 
interest of the Super Powers. 


The Third World countries are 
listic as are the Super Powers and 
European nations. Naturally they are against 
colonialism and racial discrimination. It is 
because of their concerted efforts both in the 
United Nations and in other International 
forums against colonialism, there remain а 
very few pockets ef colonial rule in the world 
to-day. Throwgh their declaratory resolutions ` 
in the United Nations against racial discrimi- 
nation in South Africa, the Third World has. 
drawn the attention of enlightened world. 
opinion against the — owtrageous policy of 
aparthied in Southern Africa, 


nationa- 
other 
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They unite on questions which vitally 
affect them such as, on reforming the United 
Nations structure so as to give more weigh- 
tage to the Third World than was 
atSan Francisco. The Third World voted 

as a solid bloc on the issue of enlargement 
_ of the Security, Economic and Social Councils 
beyond their original narrow confines. 
ECAFE and UNCTAD provide useful forums 
for concerted action for the Third World. 


The Third World countries _believe in 


. building up an international community ' of 


' equals and in each nation's dignity and 
ability to manage their own affairs. They 
believe іп a world community free from 


exploitation and in the freedom and dignity 
of all races, and in a world free from the ever 
present nuclear threat and in so doing they 
advocate complete general and nuclear dis- 
armament. In short they are as passionately 
attached to liberty and peace as the 
Powers profess. Their general demand at 
present is for the establishment of a just and 
equitable International economic order. Ste 
' CHARACTERISTIC OF THE SUPER 
POWERS \ 


The world is divided according to western 
scholars between Freeland and Marxland, each 
seeking to thwart the aspirations of the other 
for global hegemony and wia world leadership 
for itself. 


Americans think that theirs is a land of 


freedom, free enterprise and democracy, show-. 


ing all men the golden road towards liberty 
and riches. They believe that every dictator 
is an enemy of freedom aud opponent of law. 
The Russians, on the other hand reveal com- 
. munism as the creative wave ofthe future 
and capitalism аз a decadent and doomed 
system of domestic exploitation and 
smperialism. 


foreign 


envisaged ` 


„already a false guide. 


Super 


‘we are 


Americans used to call the non-aligned 
nations as wisguided neutrals to be sooner 


or later taken over into the rival camps оѓ 


the Super Powers. Whereas communists were 
of the view that the Third World was predes- 
tined to embrace  Marxism because of its 
inevitable march to revolution and because 
of historical necessity. 


This persisting image of the mansions of 
men bore less. and less resemblance to reality 
with the ' passing years and by late 1950's was 
Then, what is the 
reality about the Super Powers vis-a-vis the 


Third World ? - 


The Super Powers are white, 
exploitative and indifferent. 
deal withthe United States. The United 
States like its adversary the Soviet Unien 
follows a policy of hegemony and exploitation. 
It still believes in John Foster Dulles concept 
of the world that “those who are not with 
against us.* It has assumed the 
mantle of the former European imperial 
powers and perceives its role in the world 
as the police man of the international com- 
munity. Its numerous forces in all regions 
of the world isa testimony to its perception 
as the guardian of the so called free world. 
XM styles itself as the defender of freedom 
and democracy but supports dictators and 
reactionary regimes all over the world. Its 
leading lights have all affirmed their faith in 
the concept of balance of power and the 
United States conducts its diplomacy in the 
light of this concept and seeks to achieve 
superiority in military might against its 
adversary, namely, the: Soviet Union. It 


wealthy, 
First we shall 


controls ` foreign trade. and International 
financial institutions to а very large extent. 
When the Third World countries are in dire 


need of finances, the United States puts 


conditions for aid and loan {rom IMF and 


i 
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World Bank, thereby having a tight grip on the 
monetory. policies of aid receivers, It man- 
ipulates the prices of primary products which 
the Third World exports, and by so doing 
gets the full advantage of the falling prices 
of raw materials for which the Third World 
farmers and minors have to pay heavily. It 
is an immensely rich country ; in a Single year 


in 1964 the United States added to its GNP 
the equavalent of whole of Africa's wealth 
or 50% of Latin America's national wealth. 


High research favours it. - ^ 


The United States policy towards the 
Third World has been a mixture of idealism 
and ‘realism. During President Kennedy’s 
administration the Third World received 


considerable attention in the:State Depart- ` 


ment. Speaking about world peace Kennedy 
said that the United States seeks peace “Not 
a pax American a enforced on the world by 
American weapons .of war. Not the peace 
of the grave ог ће security of the slave". 
Again in the same speech he said 
“For we are both (United States and’ 
Soviet Union) cevoting massive sums 
of money to weapons that 
better devoted to combat ignorance, 
poverty and disease".5 In keeping with this 
idealism the United States has stood behind 
numerous United Nations schemes for 
alleviating poverty and improving ‘conditions 
in Asia and Africa. lt has devoted 
considerable diplomatic and’ scholastic 
resources to further understanding of Third 
World affairs. At times it has expressed muted 
criticism of colonial policies of fellow 
members of the NATO, and has taken a 
broader view of formerly colonial areas than 
either Britain and France. Its attitude at 
the’ United Nations has been expansive and 
co-operative embodying a constant search 
for allies and associates. And it has given 
a larger amount of aid to the Third World 


i 


could be - 
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countries than any other member of the 
United Nations. 


On the other hand the United States in its 
policy of prestige and power has been 
continuing the gun-boat diplomacy of the 
19th C. i. е. а policy of intervention and 
subversion all over the World. Its policy in 
East Asia. West Asia, Africa and Latin 
America has been one.of either supporting 
reactionary regimes or putting puppet gover- 
ments in some of the countries їй the regions. 
In Southeast Asia it suffered utter humiliation 
and defeat in Viet Nam ia 1960's because of 
its policy of  de-stabilisation · and neo- 


. colonialism. It covertly supports South Africa's. 


policy ‘of aparthied and tries to destabilise 
the so called leftist regimes in that continent. 
In recent times in its policy of preventing a 
proliferation of ‘Cuba-Model States’ in 
central South America, the United States has 
been following the covert policy of 
destabilisation of Sandinist goverment in 
Nicaragua, and has been supporting the 
reactionary military regime in EL Salvador 
and pro United States elements in Guatemala. 
‘The United States policy in the Third World 
is not so much to control its territories as it 
is to control its resources. The Reagan 
Administration refused to sign the law of 
the sea convention and is reluctant to start 
global negotiations with the Third World for 
the establishment of a just economic order, 


As far as the Soviet policy towards the 
Third World ig concerned, it begins from a 
stand point of doctrine. It puts the Third 
World into perspective as an area of 
opportunity in which historical forces may 
be expected to further the interest of 
communism if given the help which every 
generation is supposed to give to the | 
historical process. But the real fact is that 
the doctrine is imprecise and the sense of 


NM 
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“mational secuirty so pressing. 


Believing that -only communist parties . 


could bring real liberation of the people in 
the Гріта World the Soviet Union adopted a 
tactical attitude towards the national govern- 
ments in the Third World countries in 1950's, 
describing some as progressive and others 
as reactionary. · Those countries which 
support - Soviet policies in the world at large 
are progressive and those who do not are 
Teactionary. 


In fact in real terms there is very little 
difference between the foreign »policy of 
Tsarist Russia and the present. communist 
Tegime in the Soviet Union except that 
її has now an ideological base. It seeks 
world hegemony and domination like its 
adversary the United States. It keeps an iron 
grip on its sattelites in Eastern Europe. 
What happened in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and East Germany when they tried to 
assert their independence in the last several 
decades is well known to students of Inter- 
national Relations. 
world the Soviet Union tries (о fish in 
troubled waters to put local communists in 
power and maintain its domination over 
„Шеш. It, like the United States, follows а 
policy of realism i.e.a policy of national 
‘prestige and power, Its recent fores in 
-Afganistan is too fresh in our memory to be 
mentioned here. In economic matters 
concerning the Third World the Soviet Union 
is no less exploitative. Some critics have 
alleged of the Soviet -Union that the usual 
“practice is to tag'a highprice on outmoded 
equipment and substandard weapons and 
exchange them for strategic raw materials 
and farm produce of the Third World 
countries. This criticism should be. taken. 
‘with a pinch of salt. It kept away from .the. 
North-South summit at Cancun maintaining 


In all regions of the. 


that it was the primary responsibility of the 
former colonial powers to cough out a part 
of their ill-gotten wealth to pay for the 
development of their victims. 


At the same time the Soviet Union has 
been a formidable and sympathetic friend of 
the Third World. It has come to their aid 
when the United States refused such aid, the 
Aswan High Dam in Egypt and steel plants 
ш India are the best examples. It usually 
supports the anti-colonial and equitable 


: political and econo.nic rights of the ‘third 


World countries in the United Nations and 


outside. ` 
t 


To sum up the Third world is of the view 
that the future fortunes of ‘the world 
community are likely to be shaped more 
‘decisively by the relations between the rich 


.and poor than by the relations between 


capitalists and communists. There is an 
ap palling disparity in living standards between 
the well-to-do nations and the impoverished 
nations of the Third world. The poor 
countries of the Third World believe that a 
-debt is owed to them because of their part 
'їп the prosperity of the developed nations. 


Further, because of the -revolutionary 
changes brought about -by modern science 
and technology, nations have become interde- 
pendent and mother .earth а small place to 
live in. Therefore there is an imperative 
need for cooperation between the Third World 
and the Super Powers and other developed 
countries in areas of food ; production, 


conservation, and energy etc. 


The western view that *a Third World 
characterized by unity, purpose and effective 
tactics is here, as elsewhere а Chimera"7 has 
been effectively answered by the 7th Non- 
aligned Summit at Delhi recentjy> It was a 
great success in building unity and cohesion 
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among the Third World eountries. The. Third 
World countries were never United more than 
now for global negotiation for ‘the establish- 
ment of а just International economic order. 


Therefore an adequate grasp of the moving. 


forces which are troubling the present and 
promise to be decisive for thé future world 
community requires that, we take full 
cognizance of these trends of change. · | 
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THE ECONO MICS OF MINI—CEMENT PLANTS 
' Dr. Р. 5. SAARNA 


Tae sustained growth in demand for 
cement and tardy implementation of capacity 
licensed in the large scale sector in tlie 
late sixties brought into focus the concept 
. of minicement plants as an additional 
source of increasing the cement producing 
capacity in India. 


the cement industry also 
witnessed the setting up of mini-cement 
plants. A mini—cement plant is one the total 
capacity of which does not exceed 200 tonnes 
рег day. The recent revamping of cement’ 
policy has given a ‘boost to the setting пр 


paper industry, 


In keeping with steel and of mini-cement plants, though the concept 
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D 


is nearly two decades 
. Ministry has approved 
setting up nine cement units with a total 
capacity of 5.9 million tonnes per year. 
But as things have taken place, one can 
see the tardy progress achieved on this front. 
Some quarters have also declared it asa 
failure. Out of the 121 approved projects 
till June 1983, only six units had gone into 


old. The Industry 
121 projects for 


production wiih total capacity of 382000 


tonnes, 


The reasons for slow implementation, as 
revealed by the monitoring report of tbe 
Industry Ministry, are the insurmountable 
hurdles faced by entrepreneurs in obtaining 
assistance from financial institutions. 


The product сап be sold in the free 
market at Rs. 1200 per tonne. The cost of 
production in a 7 to 10 tonnes per day plant 
comes to about Rs. 630 per tonne’; with 
excise duty, sales tax etc. and with tran- 
sport and distribution costs added, the 
selling price is Rs, 900 per tonne giving a 
margin of Rs. 300 per tonne. 


The main benefits accruing from ' mini- 
cement plants are given below : 

These plants are able to exploit economically 
thelime store deposits scattered in different 
places but which are not adequate -enough 
to support larger cement plants. India has 
more than 59 million tonnes of cement grade 


limestone. reserves scattered over 100 
sites, . 
The viable size of a cement plant in 


relation to a given deposit of cement grade 
limestone will depend on the size of the 
reserve itself, Onan averge, 1-5 tonnes of 
lime stone is required to produce ; one- tonne 
of cement and a cement plant normally 
works for 330 days in a year. On this basis, 
A small deposit of limestone оп one million 


tonnes might be suitable for a: cement plant 
of 80 tonnes per day (tpd) capacity, Accor- 
dingly, a deposit of 10 million tonnes might 
be suitable for a cement plant with а capacity 
range of 200 to 300 tpd. 


The Cement Research Institute of India, 
after an in-depth study of all the relevant 
data has selected 40 sites for setting .up min: 
cement plants in the country. These sites 
have been chosen ‘based on the following 
criteria : ` 


1. Availability. of sufficient reserves о’ 
cement grade limestone. ` 
2. Adequate demand for the cement 


produced within a range of 100 km radius. 


3. Availability of fuel and gypsum with 
economical limits. 


4.. Theaccessibility to the site and the 
availability of infrasructural facilites such as 
power, water, rail connection facilities 
etc. 


Further, capital requirements are rather 
modest and within the means of small 
entrepreneurs, In some cases, internal 


project financing is possible. 


Small plants require relatively smaile: 
inputs, technology is indigenously availabie 
and existing transport facilities often prove 
adequate. And, most important, the 
shorter gestation period for a mini-cemem 
unit is less. The capital investment required 
is well below Rs. 7 crores for a 66000 tonnes 
per year (ру) plant . and as-low as Rs, 
one crores for a 10000 tpy plant. 


The scale of production deserves increased 
attention in this connection since it has an 
immediate implication on " the extent and 
cost of the infrastructure required. Large 
plants generally require extensive infrasrtruc. 
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tural ‘support to ensure the continuous 
provision of energy, raw material and other 
‘operational requirement. On the . other 
hand, the problem is not so formidable for 
smaller units. 


Small plants have ‘a small market radius, 
resulting in lower distribution costs and a 
more favourable price for the consumer as 
well as reduced pressure on ‘transportation 
facilities, Further, there is also the advantage . 
of promoting local economic. development 
through dispzrsal of industrial activities. 


Mini-cement plants are essentially those in 
which cement is manufactured on a much lower 
scale than in the conventional plants. The 
government of India, while announcing the 
incentives to be made available to mini-cement 
units, difined them as those having a capacity ` 
below 66С00 (ру or 200 tpd. However what 
precisely -differentiates a mini-cement plant 
from a conventional plant isthe approach 
and content of the social and economic 
benefits it offers. 


The technologies available for mini-cement 
plants are ; vertical shaft kiln (VSK) ; rotary 
kiln ; the inverted bed process ; sinter ped: 
process, and fluid bed kiln process. 


A large number of VSK plants and rotary 
kiln plants are in operation in other countries. 
In India, CRI has been operating: a 20 tpd 
VSK plant at Mudavathur in Tamil Nadu 
since July 1976 and the cement produced 
conforms to 1Si: 269-1976, It has also been 
used to experiment with different types of 
raw materials and fuels, in addition to coke 
breeze and lecofines etc. Thana of thé Љагіа 
Coal fields and low volatile coal from Kalakot 
mines in Jammu & Kashmir „state have been | 
tried inthe plants aad found — suitable for 
use, thus greatly reducing the problem of fuel 
availability for VSK plants. D 


. tion. 
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CRI has also commissioned 2 more VSK. 
plants, both in Karnataka state., The first 
опе is of 2x 30 tpd capacity at Hosadurga,. . 
Chitradurga district and was commissioned in. 
July .981, the second at Lokapur, ` Bijapur 
district, 30 tpd capacity was commissioned. - 
in November 1981. Both these plants. have 


started producing cement conforming to 
prescribed Indian standard specifications. . 
With their commissioning, thc concept of 


mini-cement plants in India has been accepted 
asa viable proposition for dispersal of this. 


. industy to remote and rural areas. 


Considering the aspects of raw material 
and fuel, the appropriate technology for the 
mini-cement industry as recommended by the. 
working group, is to go in for’ VSK. 
technology for capacity below 100 ‘tpd, while 
for capacities above 100 ёрӣ and upto 200 
tpd, VSK as well as rotary kiln could be. 
adopted. : 


‘Industry circles have reportedly 
welcomed the Government’s policy 
encourage mini-cement plants. The reason 
„that is forwarded is the high cost of produc- 
Cement being a capistal-intensive . 
industry, production in small units,it is pointed 
out, is not. economical. lt was pointed out 
thatfrom a 1200 tonnes per day standard 
kiln six to seven years ago, the kiln range 
today is 2500 to 3000 tonnes per day and with 
advanced technology the industry may have to 
adopt sizes of 5000 tonnes рег day in the 
years ahead. While this is the view of 
industry circles, some quarters put forth just 
the opposite view that mini-cement plants can. 
produce.as good atypeof cement as any 
other in the large-scale sector. The Govern-- 
ment on its part has decided to encourage 
the establishment of mini-cement 


not. 
to: 


units om 


' the grounds 2s mentioned above. 
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As a matter of fact it may be ‘pointed out 
‘that mini-csment plants Бате a temporary ' 
sole to play. Their role is largely supple- 
‘mentary. They are basically. required to 
meet the local needs for cement. Accordingly 
the setting up of mini-cement plants has 
gained momentum following the change in the 
'fortunes of the cement industry. The project 
costs of the mini-cement plants are relatively 
iow and therefore, they could be set up by 
middle level entrepreneurs. Morever, they 
are completely free from price and distribution 

controls, However, as far as the advantages 
of the economies of scale are concerned, a 
ceeent. study has shown that cement, 
plants of one million .tonnes and over аге 
best suited to India in present times, and 
hence the future for mini-cement plants in 
years to come or after four or five years. 
may not be good. Mini-cement plants may ` 
be successful in areas where limestone 
deposits are small and sufficient local demand 
exists. However, where large plants co-exist 
. with mini plants, · the future of the mini- 
plants have tobe viewed in a different 
manner. | 


The Government has decided that, іл 
future, establishment of mini-cement plants 
be encouraged in remote and deficit 


areas 
and ‘No Industry Districts’, In these areas 
there is no restriction for approving further 


сарасйу зЃог setting up’ mini-cement plants 

upto 200 tonnes per day provided the state 

governments concerned certify that limestone 
-deposits to sustain such plants are so scattered ~ 
-that only midi-cement plants could be set up 
and not large sized cement plants. 


-This has been decided taking into consider- 
ation theimpact ofthe operation of the 
scheme of partial decontrolof cement on 
aznini-cement plants and the need to set up 

P. | 
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such plants in deficit areas to meet the юса! 
demands. 


The position in iud to establishment 
of mini-cement plants bas recently besu 
reviewed and ithas revealed that a large 
number of such applications were for locating 
these planta in surplus areas. On the basis 


_of materialisation of capacities in the long 


run, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan ‘and Maharashtra аге 
‘expected to be surplus with reference to 


availability of cement within the respective 
States. 


It ha; been decided that mini cement plants 
based on rotary kiln which are normally of 
the size of 200 tonnes per day. capacity will 
not be permitted in these states which are 
likely to-become surplus in the long run. 


‚ However, i in order to exploit .lime-stone 
deposits occuring in very small pockets in 
these states . which can sustain only mini 
cement plants, such plants of capacities rang- 
ing from 50 to 100 tonnes per day capacity 
based ' on Vertical Shaft Kiln Technology 
(VSK) wili be allowed in these states provider 
the state governments furnish a certiücate fc 
the effect that limestone deposite are toc 
scattered so that only mini-cement plants oí 
such sizes could be set up and not large. 
sized plants. Such applications will be con 
sidered on a very restricted basis for registra 
tion with the DGTD. 


The policy of the government to encourage 
establishment of mini-cement plants has 
been announced through the press note of 


January 4, 1979 and later through the pres: 


note of July 3, 1981. In the press note o! 
Januaty 1972 a number of incentives includins 
freedom from distribution and grant о: 
excise duties to mini-cement plants 
announced, 


wer 
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in the press note of July 3, 1981, it was ` 


rpett.cat that mini cement plants will be 
emcouraged to exploit scattered pockets оѓ 
limestone deposits where ошу mini-cement 
plants can beset op and not large sized 





cement plants. Withthe introduction of the 
scheme of partial decontrol, mini cement 
plants were exempted from distribution 
and price control. 


HUMOUR IN INDIAN ENGLISH PLAYS 
Dr, S. КАБИНА BHATTA | 


Hh ou, as an essential ingredient of 
human tife., has а place of its own. in our 
world. In 
provoking idea and in easing the tension of a 
situation, it is really a boon toa writer or a 
conversationalist. ` Literature, which is the 
mirror of life, fully reflects the splendour of 
this important element. 
observed even in Indian Drama in English 
( or Indian English plays ) theugh the field 
is rather poor-both in quality and quantity-- 
when compared to poetry and fiction. 

In Indian English Drama, we come across 


effectively expressing thought- | 
a host of minor playwrights. 


This fact can be’ 
his ready wit and 





Dr. 


а few major playwrights like Sri Aurobindo, 
Kailasam, Harindranth Chattopadhyaya, 
Bharati Sarabhai and Asif Currimbhoy and 
It is difficult to 
find humour in dramatists like Sri Aurobindo, 
Chattopadhyay and Currimbhoy as they 
exhibit their seriousmindedness in their works. 
Even Kailasam, who like Shaw, is known for 
subtle humor in his 
Kannada plays, shows seriousness throughout 
in his English plays. An attempt is now made 
to highlight the element of humour found 
in some of the playwrights in the field. 





S. Krishna Bhatta, MA, MA, PHD, 


Reader & Head, Dept of English, & Vice-Principal Acharya Pathasala Evening College: 
‘of Arts & Commerce, { Affiliated to Bangalore University ) 


Awarded PHD. 


( for his work on Indian A EUER Drama ) by Karnataka University. 


` HUMOUR IN INDIAN 
Hatindranath Chattopadhyaya, though 
essentially a poet, has,to his credit, a 
number of plays—social and hagiological. 
lnhis playlet The Seatry’s Lantern, three 
persons are going to be hanged—a merchant, 
a bourgeois : poet and а worker. At that 
. time, each of them expresses his own feelings 
and thoughts. The pragmatic worker appears 
to be the mouthpiece of the progressive play- 
wright. Correcting the poet who soars high in 
sky of imagination, he remarks : ( The.poet ) 
should be born as something more honest 
than 2 comfortable bourgeois „poet... at least 
as an earthern potin a worker's kitchen 
which will be-of some service... ”}, 


Giving some relief to the audience in a play 
with a. serious theme might be the intention 
of Bharati Sarabhai. In her play Two womeh, 
‘the sharp-tongued Sudha is described аѕ ‘а 


convent-product of Anglo-India painted ali: 


over her" further, seeing her dressed in slacks 
Shastriji puts a humoroes question .. 
Kanakaraya: “Diwan Saheb, can you tell me 


the unique function of this substitute for. 


a sari 773 


Evocation of laughter seems to be the.. 
and 


main intention of some playwrights ; 
they can create foun among the audience 
though not thought-provoking humour. V. V. 
Srinivasa Aiyangar’s farces belong to. this 
category : To illustrate, "his playlet Vichu's 
Wife gives us a description of ап ideal 
wfe: : | 


_Well--She must not be ander sixteen.. 
She must be tall... 

She must have bright and loving 

She must be very ноде, .a sort 

of Greek beauty........ 

She must be а painter and a poet...... 

She must be highly cultured, soft, 

tender, and delicate in 


to , 
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meanness, with high ideals 
noble...great....4 


A. S. P. Ayyar’s humorous way of provok- 
ing serious thought in the audience reminds 
us of playwrights like Shaw aod Kailagam, 
Here are some sequences from his mock-trial 
The Trial of Science for the Murder of 


. Humanity: Science- the Accused is tried before 


a Full Bench of three judges, namely, 
Philosophy, Cultüre and Intuition on many 
charges including that of threatening the life 
of entiré humanity Ьу 2000 A, D. Some 
of the examples of, humor are : the expert’s 
examination of the ‘unsouud mind’ of the 
Juror Research, the reading from an almanac 
forecasting the destruction of Humanity by 
2000 A. D.: and also witty exchanges of 
words as follows : 


: Defence Counsel ( about God ): Nothing 
` we cannot "e exists. | 
Religion : So, since i cannot - see your 


_ brains sir, may 1 Me it that you 
“have none 75 f 


. Next, Electricity deposes -that, with thc 
help of Science, corpses can be preserved for 
30 to 40 years ; then 


Public prosecutor: What good is it keep- 
aon. -ing' corpses for 30 
И m . , years 7 Is it not better 
usn to bury or burn them 
and be finished with 

them ? 


Ejectricity : Corpses like yours, of course, 
' had better be disposed of at 
once.6 


Sarcastic talk also can create humour. In 
his play Larins Sahib Gurcharan Das deals 
with the political career of a British Resident 
in Punjab whose self-respect and faith in the 


principle of natural justice :gradually gives 
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place to kis madness for power and glory 
fimaily leading to his downfall. Here is an 
occasion for us to enjoy the Indian style of 
dialogue : 


Lawrence : ‘Fear is only human’, said the 


jackal. 


Raai: ‘But the brave are not afraid‘, said 


the lion. , 


‘Even the brave are afraid of 
beautiful women’, said the 
, 30,7 


Lawrence : 


The play He Never Slept So Long by Shiv- © 


kumar Joshi is a good example of interpret- 
ation of a myth from а contemporaay angle 
ofview. The playwright extends the myth 
of The. Bhogovdte so аз. to include the 
political career of Gandhiji and imagines one 
more incarnation for Jaya and Vijaya who 
assassinate Gandhiji. · Тһе People’s Court 
holds a posthumous trial of the Mahatma 
with Mahakal as the Judge, When Martin 
Luther а staunch supporter of the 
Mahatma is examined as a witness, he says 
“nor: violence is. a desperate battle", Unable 
to'comprehend his speech, someone from 
die crowd shouts, “Hey, be- wants a battle : 
Why not oblige him? This remark brings 
some relief to the tense. atmosphere. | 


There is а humorous situation even ina 
tragedy like — Borgaonkar's Bhasmasura. 


Interpreting the Indian myth of Bhasmasura, 


r 


the playwright tries to expose the dehumanis- 
ing effect of Science. on man. Actively 
engaged in inventing a destructive weapon, 
Professor Buddhisagar gets highly excited at 
an accidental invention and starts shouting 
.to his wife.Shanti : “Eureka !...Eureka Greater 


than Newton, greater than Marconi, greater than. 


Rinstein, tbe world will salute youas the 
greatest among the  scientists...9. Thinking 


that he has gone mad, Shanti cails for 
help of her daughter and SOR EM. 
Partap Sharma portrays the life ша. 


brothel of | "Bombay in his play A Touch of 
Brightness, Rukmini,a beggar-girl becomes 
a victim of the brothel-keeper, and because 
of her idealism, she behaves there ina 
peculiar way. It is mo wonder that she 


. becomes а target of attack. by her co-inhabi- 


tants Basanti and others; and, as Basanti 
remarks, “The boy who loves her, she turns 
into a brother, asd the man who wants to 
marry her, she keeps as a lover?.10 


Hypocrisy in our society is exposed in the 
play Deep Roots by ` -Murli Das _Melwani. 
There we can find some witty conversations, 
and to illustrate, here is a | Prayer to God by 
some friends : 


Ahmed: OLord of the world, whose Name 
may be Money— 
Arvind: Increase the natural resources of 
` this country— 
Amlied : So that we may have more stones to 
break heads. 
Arvind : . and wreck public property. 
Ahmed: Bless our creative faculties— 
Arvind: So that we may think up new 
hypocrisies and lies, and the 
Government new ‘stupid laws and 
taxes, and people's means how to 
evade them-— 
Ahmed : 


and ways and means to cheat every- 
one around us— i] 


. These are their demands, and surely God | 
must be 4 double hypocrite to grant them. 


P. S. Vasudev's mini-play The Forbidden 
Fruit is a farce highlighting the red- -tapism in 
official machinery even in urgent matters 
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Jike the family planning programme. А 
Gra msevak seeks urgent help from the Central 
Govt. · (0 take precautions about the local 
jovers because, according to his report, “the 


Love-God has gone on the war path"12: but ' 


an Officer replies that he will hear from them 
“in due course’. Twenty years later, a man 
and a woman ( both doctors attached to ‘the 
Ministry of Health ) ро to the village : but, 
influenced by Nature there, they too forget 
` to do their duty. (Here the playwright extends 


the myth of Adam and. Éve, and makes the . 
symbol of | sexual 


forbidden 
passion ). 


fruit the 


These are some of the examples offered to 
the audience by Indian English playwrights. 
Іа а complicated world like ours. the only 
gift of Nature that can sustain us is humour, 
and humour alone. | 
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GOALLESS EDUCATION :. NEED FOR REORGANISATION 
| Dr, В, R. S. GUPTA 


The root of our educational problem is 
that our education lacksa goal. The prime 
purpose of general education should be to 
promote the idea of what one could apply. 
constructively and not stuff young minds 
with obsolete knowledge which has по relev- 
ance to their aspirations. Patriotism and 
values of good citizenship should be inculcated 
among the young but it is a moot question 
whether education should remain a mere 
. tool for propaganda to promote patriotism, 
since blind love even for ones country has 
* its negative aspects. The main purpose of 


education should be to enable thé young. to' 


think and to gain knowledge. Socrates 
spelt out the right approach by pointing out 
that ‘virtue is knowledge’. It is, therefore, 
not an unhappy development’ even if what 
one has learnt in school or college is 
always applicable to one’s daily work. ‘There 
should be enough satisfaction if education 
helps one to’ understand the values of life as 
. well as to widen one's mental horizon. L.K. 
Jha, Chairman of the Economic Administra- 
tive Reforms · Commission, has rightly 
deplored the waste in our educational system. 
The wastage from the primary stage to the 
post-graduate level is the outcome of wrong 
. policies and wrong priorities established from 
time to time. Excessive experimentation also 
contributes to this sad state of а аігѕ- Though 
India claims to have the third largest scientific 
and technical manpower in the world, it also 
has the largest number of illiterates while the 
rate of drop-outs at the primary level conti- 
nues to be high in several states. Education 
becomes a futile exercise when it has little 


4 


not 


t 
^ 


relevance tothe job ultimately taken up. 
Another form of wastage arises when а large 
number of educated women are confined to 
household work after marriage. Tradition 
&nd orthodoxy still stand in the way of . 
women's.liberation even if they happen, to 
be educated. | 


` A serious defect of present day education, 
however, is its poor quality. ‘Very little educ- 
ation is imparted in schools and colleges and 
even those who secure degrees do not attain 
adequate knowledge. The emphasis must shift 
to learning. | 
; i | 
L. K. Jha points to only one aspect of the 
sad story when he says that instead of evolv- 
inga new culture, *many ofthe students 
cling to the cult of comics and jeans, disco 
dancing and drugs, while others become camp 
followers of frustrated politicians. ‘The ili- 
effects of politicians’ interference ів educa- ` 
tion are being increasingly felt in most insti- 
tutions. When Vice-chancellors, ‘Principals 
and teachers unabashedly seek the shelter of 
politicians, how сап students.be blamed if 
they become budding politicians ? The basic 


_aim of education should be to create а well- 


balanced integrated personality with intellec- `- 
tual development along with development of 
the body. At present there is also an urgent 


need to reorganise education in-India and 
make it more progressive. Today, we hear,’ 
of student indiscipline and juvenile delin- 


quency. Here teachers have a special role to 
play because their effect on some students 
may linger, for many years to come. - 


GOALLBSS EDUCATION; NEED FOR REORGANISATION 


At the present moment, there isa great 
need for synchronising developmeats from 
the primary to-colldge level, so that education 
cam be systematically promoted. A variety of 
alternate learning strategies could be . 'struc- 
tured by the teachers, taking into considera- 
tion the variables in operation ina particular 
institution. During the school’ years, effort’ 
should be made to increase fluency, flexibility 
and originality. Needless to add. the present- 
day examination system has failed to setve 


its purpose. Duiing the school years, 
students should plan and execute projects 
of a productive nature and also bring them- 
selves closer to social realities like social 


` can be tackled by continual evaluation from · 


evils, civic sense, hygiene etc. ‘Naturally the 
question arises can the present day exami- 
nation be taken as a yard stick of measuring 
merit ? At present even 90% marks are: not 
enough and. students are known to get 95%, 
in various subjects, Only a decade 
60% (which is first division ) used to be the 


optimum. But now-adays students are known. 


to get 95%. 
used 
brilliant student who attempts to study е 
complete course is generally at a disadvantage. 
Attempts to do away with the choice of 
answerable questions might provoke the 
temper of the student community, although 
there isno doubt about the necessity of 
reducing the choice offered. This problem 


Examination techniques аге 


the primary level which will go a long 
in preparing the student for the future. 
continual evaluation should consist of at 
least three or four examinations a year, 
spread over equal intervals giving thé student 
respite and atthesame Ише keeping his 
nose not too far from the grinding stone. 


way 


. Needless to add, education must not aim 
at making the students endeavour for useless 


back 


to pass students at examinations. A ` 


This . 
: .Thė ‘Engineer MBA’ 


23 
degrees, -Tt is unfortunate that the present 
educational system ‘is geared to prepare 


students for traditional jobs. In the present 
educational set-up there is no, relevance and 


co-ordination between persons getting the 


education and social needs. It should be 
mentioned that a slight change has been 
introduced to prepare students with а techni- 
calbent of mind. Today, almost all the 
branches of technical education have been 
introduced in the form of engineering and 
technology, agriculture, home science, com- 
merce and business, health and miscellaneous 


At present there is keen competition in 
every branch of knowledge, whether 
commerce, science or any other branch o! 
knowledge. However there is по co-ordina- 
tion between the jobs people take up, anc 
the subjects they have studied. — Self-sufficien: 
vocational. courses should Бе introduced 
which develop skills at a tender age and 
serve a life-time for the competent individua:. 
Some states have already started vocationa; 
courses and a survey conducted recently 
depicts: that 5095 of the vocational studens 
are: employed either іп factories or self- 
employed, If found necessary, the syllabus 
of vocational education may be revamped 
to suit the needs of a particular trade ; or 


it is 


.some training be given in industries for the 


apprentice course first, and then absorb 
them jater. This would end the rush for 
Seats in polytechnics.. The , employment 


question also would be solved to some extent. 
_ js a confused man 
today for he does not know which vocation 
suits him best, with the result that he is 
invariably frustrated in his job which affects 
his performance. If the business schools 
want to send out managers who are promis- 
ing, a considerable amount ofsearching is 
required. "The MBA graduate, for instance, 


24 


shoulc be properly oriented, not only in theory» 
but.ir practice as well. ` 


Acticle 45 of the Constitution seeks to 
provide free and compulsory education to all 
child en up to the age of 14. But all that has 
been опе is to collect statistics which have 
often. been taken or fabricated. In fact, it is 
still cot known as to how many children have 
been attending school. =: 


{MFORTANT AND PRACTICAL 
SUC GESTIONS :: 


*1.There is need for qualitative monitoring 
in various aspects such as academic, adminis- 
iratve, financial and physical. Monitoing 
meens the collection of information ona 
‘regciar’ basis with a view to  diagonising the 
sho-t falls as well as stregthen the — policy 
maxers for providing underlying feedback 
for correcting the situation and improving it. 
in "act, regular outflow of information is the 
crUx ofthe matter. The educational pro- 


gremmes should be such that evaluation 
should be done on a continual basis, and a 
prompt introduction of remedial тегѕигеѕ 


tazen after weaknesses have been’ diagnosed. 
TLis monitoring and evaluation will have to 


be comprehensive and cover all elements- 
academic, administrative, financial and 
paysical. | 


2-EDUCATION MUST ВЕ 
PRODUCTIVE ; 


The universities authorities should shed 
Deir conservatism and find ways to eliminate 
tie bane of mass higher education. The uni- 
versities must contribute to national pros- 
rerity instead of getting-bogged down 


in 
_cesearch without any practical value or 
-orthwhile consequences to the nation. 


What is the use of the Indian universities only 
creating pools of qualified people who in no 
way help the -country but become prosperous 
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later by going abroad to make money,? 

3-A strict limit on admissions їп the 
universities and colleges, mudt be imposed. 

4-Restructuring . of the courses to make 
them innovative and job-oriented ; 

5-Pursuit of excellence should be the goal 
ofeducation. (There is need of firm 
tó put down campus violence.) 

6-A definite limit must be placed on the 
durstion of the students stay in the Hostels 
as there is a tendency to overstaytwhich only 
deprives їгеѕһегѕ from hostel accommodation. 

7- Merit should be the criterion for admissi- 
ons and the Central universities could think 
in terms of a suitable entrance examination. 

8-Students unions, instead of taking up 
genuine academic courses preoccupy them- 
selves with populist and. peripheral issues. 
Some forms of agitations should be banned eg 
Gheraos, and campus violence must be firmly 


actioa 


' dealt with. 


9-Non-payment of salary for strike period 
тау be attempted. m“ 

: 10-Effective machinery to deal with the 
problems of students and staff . members 
should be established. 

11-Courts should-base their judgements on 
the realities of the universities situation when 
they handle cases relating to disciplinary- 
matters, Insuch matters the court's. inter- 
vention should be as sparing and as sensitive 
to the interests of the institution as possible. 

12-Grievances connected with the terms 
and conditions of service which cannot be 
tackled at individual university levels, should 
be handied through a new  body-eg 
A Council of Centrel Universities.’ 


13-A regular merit promotion scheme to 
revise pay-scale of teachers and related 
matters should be devised. 

14-Represntation of meritorius students in 
Academic councils should be done, *** ** 


+ 





SOVIET PEACE POLICIES ARE 
INVARIABLE 


On the eve of the 60th Anniversary of ше 
USSR ‘Novosti Rome Correspondent G. 


Ptashinski's interview of Nino Pasti, promi- , 
figure and peace, 


nent Italian . 
champion. 

{ would advise those‘ interested in the 
sources of tthe Soviet foreign policy to read 
. carefully the statement made by the Soviet 


public 


delegation at the first plenary meeting of the. 


Genoa Conference ` on April 160, 1922. To 
my mind, this is onc of tke most important and 
informative documents concerüed with the 
foreign policy pursued by the Soviet state. 
It is, indeed, so important because it was 
worked out by Vladimir Lenin himself. I 
would like to emphasis that as soon as the 
land of Soviets got to ‘attend ‘its first inter- 
national conference of representatives 
states with different socio-political systems, it 
advanced three major principles of its 
foreign policy: peaceful co-existence, arms 
.fedaction, mutually beneficial economic co- 
operation between East and west. 
Before world war 2 the Soviet Union had 
attempted more tham once to ‘come to an 
agreement with France and Great Britain to 
prevent a war. Sadly, those efforts were 
futile. Those who doubt it ог have just 
forgotten it may check it up with the memoirs 
of Winston Churchill, a quite authoritative 
reference material in the west.... 
The Soviet people had to bear most of the 
burden of the Second world war, 


In the post-war period the USA went out . 


of its way 
4 


fo retain the monopoly on the 


of 


' by the Washington 


weapons in Europe than NATO has. 


Current Affairs 


a-bomb advancing the development of -this 


mass destruction ‘weapon, while the Sov iet 
Union proposed a programme for banning 
and eliminating nuclear weapons. Now the 
question is whois to blame for the arms 


‘Face 2... 


As far.as our time ia concerned, I took а. 
great intercst in reading the speech by 
General Secretary of the CPSU Селта! 
Committee Yuri Andropov at the November 
plenary. meeting. I welcomed his statement 
to the effect that to ensure a lasting peace 
remains the invariable goal of the Soviet 
foreiga policy. Indicatively. on the same day 
President Reagan: of the. United States 
informed Congress of ‘his decisien to lave a 
hundred MX missiles deployed in one of ihe 
American states... 


Itis common knowledge that in the 
post-war period the Soviet Union has 
advanced. over a hundred peace intiatives 
aimed at the relaxation of international 
tensions, I would like to point out two such 
initiatives which ] deem most important: a 
proposal to freeze the nuclear arsenals of both 
sides and the Soviet pledge not to be the first 
to use nuclear weapons- As І sce them, 
these proposals are of tremendous importance 
for preventing a nuclear war.. 

The Soviet pledge not to be the first to 
use nuclear weapons has again exposed the 
aggressiveness of the foreign policy pursued 
administration openly 
advocating a pre-emptive nuclear strike. This 
concept is justified by claims that allegedly 
the Warsaw pact has more conventional 
Ав a 
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person who has dealt with NATO documents 
I maiatain that this is not true, The above 
-claims are supposed only to justify the arms 
race. and the whipping up of tensions in 
international relations.... 


Three years ago, NATO decided to have. 


new American medium-range nuclear missiles 

deployed: in western Europe, allegedly to 

strengthen the  latter'S security. The West 

Europeans weren't told, however, how 

dangerous those missiles were for them. As 

` a military expert acquainted with the new 
-weapon I сап say with certainty that cruise 
missiles are a kind of weapon destablising the 

existing balance of. forces on the continent. 
Moreover, ifthey are deployed, it may 

trigger an unrestricted arms race. Ostensibly, 
, this із what some quarters іп the USA and 
NATO.waat to happen. Fortunately, there 

-are enough sober-minded people in the United 

. States. Together with the European peace 
. movement they oppose the adventurist policy 
pursued by their current administration which 

is prepared to put the lives of millions of 
people at stake fo attain military 

superiority. О 
On November 27 the peace march has 

' been started in Milano. It will run accross 
Мају to end on December 25 with a mass 
rally in Comiso where the medium-range 
. missiles are supposed to be deplóyed.. The 
National Coordinating Comoxttee of the 
Peace Movement whose chairman Iam has 


supported this important intiative advanced - 


by а group of scientists and cultural workers 
of-Lombardy. ‘We hope we: ean rally Italy’s 
public opinion against the deployment. of 
new nuclear missiles in our country. This 
. year a million signatures have been collected 
in Sicily against the construction of a 
military base in Comiso. As a matter of 
fact,.it was mot enough to convince the 


Italian Government to refuse to do what й. 


H 


said it would. So the Italian peace champions 
will continue to campaign unfil the dan- 
gerous plans are given up, * 
“APN 
21, 12, 82 


YOU CANNOT HIDE THE TRUTH 
BEHIND BARS { 


The news of the arrest of Abdul Gafar- 
khan, 92, a- prominent Pushtu leader, was 
received with alarm by the Soviet people, who 
know himas an active participant in. the 
liberation movement on the South Asian 
subcontinent. , 


Abdul Gafar-Khan was only three years 
old when the Btitish colonialists sliced off. 
part of Afghanistan’s territory and divided 
the Pushtu tribes by the so-called Durand 
line. Asa result, part of the tribes found 
themselves in British India. In 1912 Abdul 
Gafar-Khan got involved in socio-political 
activities and devoted - his entire life to the 
struggle for the national self-determination 
ofthe Pushtus. A loyal son of his people 
Abdul  Gafar-Khan hailed the complete 
restoration of Afghanistan's independence in 
1919, prociaimed by Emir Amanullah-Khan, 
the anti-imperialist trend of his policy and 
the progressive nature of the reforms 
he carried out ‘and · protested against 
Britain’s interference in the domestic affairs 
of Afghanistan. The British  colonialists 
repeatedly subjected him to repressions, but 
couid not break the Pushtu leader’s will. 

What has Abdul Gafar-Khan done now 
to be thrown into prison at such an advanced 
age? His statement that the so-called 
Afghan “freedom fighters" entrenched in 
Pakistan are nothing but mercenaries was 
considered as a terrible crime by the Zja-Ul- | 
Haq regime. Neither the correctness of these 
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words, nor the Prestige and advanced age of 
the man who said them were able to stop 
the Pakistani authorities,for wh: m concealing 
the truth about the Afghan counter-revolu- 
tionaries entreached in. Pakistan counts 
most. Indeed, it is Бу encouraging tbeir 
activities thatthe — Zia-Ul-Haq regime won 
Washington’s patting, money and arms. 


Being weli informed about the situation in 
areas near the Afghan-Pakistani border, 
Abdul Gafar-Khan exposed the true face of 
the Afghan rebels who are ready to kill 
peaceful people for the sake of money. The, 
bandits who are trained in special camps 
commit atrocities on the territory of Pakistan 
too. They killed Mussa — Kheil Mecgal, a 
prominent Pushtu leader, and Mullah 
"Moliámmed, a Pushtu religious worker. 
bandits are the common enemy of the. Pushtu 
tribes," said the Pushtu leaders and chief at a 
lirgah held in connection with these acts of 
terrorism. They demanded that the Pakistani 
authorities evict «the counter- revolutionary 
gangs from the areas 

tribes and liquidate their camps. 


The imprisonment of Abdul Gafar-Khan 
is an attempt to deal a blow at all thé Pushtu 
ttibes living inthe: North-western Frontier 
province of Pakistan, who are strongly 
. dissatified with the . actions ofthe Afghan 
counter-revolutionaries. ` 


The imprisonment of Abdul Gafar-Khan . 


cannot stifle the voice of the truth. Heisa 
man who has staunchly and courageously 
‘struggled for it throughout his life. He 
remained true to it to this day, for be knows 
that it is impossible to keep the truth behind 
prison bars. | 


—APN 
9.11.82 


, sages", 


“The ` 


inhabited by Pushtu . 
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ACHARYA VINOBA BHAVA | 
J. N. €. writes : 

Acharya Vinoba Bhave, T йе: Ра 
leader ani the father and architect of the 
Bhoodan movement, passed away ов tite - 15th 
instant at 9-30 a, m. The end came at his 
Paramdham Ashram,  Paunár,in Madtya 
Pradesh. He had a heart attack on November 


` 5, апа refused to take anything whatsoever — 


food,. wateror  medicine—from 8 p. m. on 
November 8, till his expiry. 

The Prime Minister. Mrs. 
described Acharya Bhave as the ''spiritual 
heir" of Mahatma Gandhi. and she said 
further that he “was inthe long line of our 
Mahatma Gandhi had once said of 
himas  *'one of the few pearls in the 
(Sabarmati) Ashram.” The Acharya was a 
staunch devotes of eur ancient scriptures and 
has sometimes been described as “the spirit 
of India,” his religious outlook, at the same 
time, having been always libera! and. 
catholic. 

He was born in a Brahmin family of 
Gacoda in the Baroda State (now in Mabara- 
shtra) on September 11, 1895, His father was 
Narahari Shamburao Bhave who was a textile 
technologist and his mother was Rukmini Dev 
a devout lady. It is in all likelihood thai 
the life of Vinayak Narahari, as Vinoba Bhave 
had been called in his childhood, жағ 
influenced more by the example of his pious 
and devoted mother than by his techono. 
logist—father. 

His early education was in Baroda, where h 
made his mark as a meritorious student. Bu 
while he  wasinthe intermediate class, hc 
gave up his studies, burnt his school certifi: 
cates, protesting against the modern system 
of educaticn, and went to Banaras to stud: 
Sanskrit and Indian philosophy. He sufferei 
extreme hardship, zheze ; but went on with hi: 
studies. It was in. this place  thathe wa 


Indira Gandhi 
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attracted to Gandhiji and, after necessary 
correspondence, he joined the Sabarmati 
Ashram, Gandhiji gave him the new name— 
'Vinoba'. ` 


In spite of his frail body Vinoba worked. 


with great. enthusisam aud  sincerity, and 
Gandhiji felt that he had found a true disciple, 
a seif-less worker, who could stake all for the 
sake of bis motherland, and the good of his 
countrymen. In 1919, he was sent to preach. 
non-violence toa mob at Abmadabad who 
had been demonstrating against the Rowlatt 
Bill.. When'' Gandhiji himself left 
Sabarmati Ashram to lead the agitation 
against the above Bill, Vinoba was placed 
in charge of it, andso well did the latter 
manage that in 1921, he was placed: in charge 
ot " Gandàiji" s newly founded Ashram at 
Wardha, where he moved in April that year. . 

‚1а 1923, he joined: ‘Satyagraha’ in Nagpur 
and, in consequece, suffered imprisonment for. 
six months. 

‘He took part also in баара in Kerala 
in connection with ithe entry of Harijars in 
the. Маош temple. Че was sent to jail on 
several occasions during the reedow move- 
ment, In 1940, he led a satyagtaha movement 
and;in 1942, he took part in the ‘Quit India’ 
movement and for both шем, he, йеп 
imprisonment. 

His ‘Bhoodan Yagna’ ‘was started in 1951 


in the Telengana area of the then Hyderabad: 


State. Hefound there cries of ‘hunger for 
land aad to redress -the miserable condition. 
of the people, he appealed to landowners’ of 
'Telengama for donation of their excess lands. 
His appeal had its effect and during his fifty 
ове days! tour in that paft of the country, 
covering two ‘hundred villages, he got 12,200 
acres ofland for distribution, among the 
landless people. It was a — wondertul feat 
that in-thireen years hecould go round all 
the states of India om foot, covering about 


рів. ` 
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40,000 miles, in quest of land for distribution 
among the needy. About forty-five lakh 
acres ofland,in all, were received for 
distribution, the greater part having been 
received from Bihar, “He was really a friend 
of the poor. 
It was also really a жале that in the 
‘course of his long tour he could persuade 
twenty notorious dacoits of Madhya Pradesh. 
to surrender. . 
He had moved {0 Paunar in 1938 and 
established his Paramdham Ashram on the 
bank of river Dham., He was a linguist, too, 
having learnt Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali, 
Hindi, Sanskrit, Kanarese, Malayalam, 
Tamil, Telugu,.Arabic, English, French, and 
German. A life-long bachelor and aman of 
rare character, he had по. hankering ‘for 
` money, power or influence and dedicated -hié 
“life solely inthe interests of our country. 
Several dignitaries including Prime Minister 


Mis Gandhi visited him at times and sought | 


his advice on 

importance. 
In 1964, when Pope Paul Vl came to India, 

he brought a gold medal for him, but as the 


mafters of great national 


Acharya was unable to take itin person, it - 


was given to Lal. Bahadur Shastri with the 
request te send it to him. 

` The demise of such a distinguished person, 
though at a ripe old age, isa distinct loss ;to 
our country and creates a void which wil be 
very difficult to fill up. 

May his soul rest i in eternal peace 
happiness. К 


and 
Indian Messenger—November 21. 1982 


HAD ASSAH 
Janet Mendelsohn Writes-: : 
Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist Organi- 


zation of America, is the largest volunteer 
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women’s organization in the States. Estab- 
Jished in 1912 by Henrietta Szold ( 1860-1945 ) 
Hadassah’s first adherents were eager to 
* «promote Jewish institutions and enterprises 
in Palestine" as well as foster ЈеҹіѕН ideals. 
Sixty-six years later, 360, 000 women 
every state and Puerto Rico still 
the same goals.. 

Returning from a trip to Palestine in 1909 
Henrietta Szold, a selfiess educator and social 
worker, reported on the medical " conditions 
which she had found in Israel: According 
‚ tothis influential leader, proper’ food was 
. non-existent for the fledgling Jewish: popula- 
tion—Jerusalem streets overflowed: with 
sewage, disease was rampant, and four out of. 
every ten babies never celebrated their 
birthdays. 

‚ Immediately two nurses were dispatched 
to Palestine bythe new organization, and 
within a year after Hadassah's formation, its 
first medical clinic was opened. . Overcoming 


from 
завие to 


mistrust and suspicion as well as fighting (0 · ¢ 


institute educational and social change, thc 
nurses managed to treat 5,000 -patients in 
their first year in Jerusalem. | 
Malnutrition aad Disease 

APPEALS for financial. assistance were 
wide-spread in the U.S., but the money 
raised never quite covered the enormous bills 
that health care in Palestine’ required. Yet 
it is hard to list the accomplishments of this 
' Women's Organization of America. Despite 
dissolving bank accounts, Hadassah saw to 
it that Jerusalem babies were delivered whole- 
' some milk, whether by tin can or donkey 
back. Even while Hadassah's doctors and 
‘nurses’ salaries were unseen for months, these 


workers struggled to put a halt to the malnu- . 


-trition as well as the, common 
diseases that ran 
Middle East. 


.Hadassah is not а synoym for hospital. 


sight-related 
rampant throughout the 


first ' 


, and of time ) and lastly of the 


either 
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‘As youth ‘became опе of the prime concerns. 
of Miss Szold, she helped : found in 1933 the 
rescue and rehabiliation movement that has 
helped to save over 155,000 children from. 
spititual or physical threat. Youth 
Aliyah saved German children from the 
clutches of the Nazis and helped North Afri- 
can children come to Israel. Today refugees 
from the Soviet Union as well as disadvan- 
taged Israeli youth benefit from Youth Aliyah 
educational facilities. 
—News From Israel 
— November 82 


RESEARCH AND HUMAN NEEDS 


Professor, J.M. Legay. Writes in WFSW 
Science Policy Notes (1) | 

. The excellent report. prepared by Professor 
Teodorescu should provide a basis for the 
Committee’s discussion andthe preparation 
of a position paper by our Federation in a 
field of:prime importance for national and 
international. policies. 

. My contribution to the debate is a com- 
plementary Note to the report of the Chairmas 
of the Committee. It touches on thres 
questions ; needs and their satisfaction, soms 
questions, the responsiblities. 


The needs and their satisfaction 


Whilst it is clear, it is still 
insist that, beyond the elementary needs, 
which are no more than the expression ої 
biological necessities, all the other needs are 
the creations of society and involve choices 
made by society on each project for develop- 
ment. For example, advertising 
neutral. | 

It would be as well to raise certain amti- 
guities in the human spirit and to propose 
an analysis of needs and their satisfaction by 
consumption ( of products, but also of place 
Organisation 


necessary io 


15 mot 
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of production and sale : these ought to provide 
the means for the satisfaction of needs, but 
ia fact change them ог go as far as 
them artificially... 

The individual variability of — 
is shown to be very strong both in the gamut 
ofsatisfied needs and for the same need ia 
à method of qualitive and quantitive satisfac- 
tion. For example, in the field of energy the 
diversity of consumption between individuals 
has considerably increased. Thus not only 
do needs differ according to times and places, 
but in-the same place and in the same period, 
needs and even more their satisfaction prove 
not to be homogenous : here also 
& concrete expression of economic and social 
inequa lity. 


SOME QUESTIONS 


As a consequence questions are permissi- 
bie and the role of scientific workers is also 
to take a critical stance in this field. 

—in the definition of needs.: for some · 
them appear to raise, false questions often 
tied co хас hypothesis of a single model of 
development. Is there any need to accept a 
single model 2 And even if one assumed 
the model of the industrialised countries, 
said to ve developed, is this faultless ? There 
wiii be much to say also on the hierarchy 
of questions posed. Are not some of 
givea top placing really of secondary urgency ? 
15 there not a temptation to give first and 
urgent attention to the solution of the pro- 


of 


biems thought to be the simplest?  Finally,. 


are not some problems misplaced? “То 
‘produce strawberries for Christmeas”’ 
developed countries of Northern Europe (a 
minor objective in itself ) could have been a 
scientific and technical incentive in Ше 19th 
«century ; it is that no longer ; the method is 
now known : the question has become “should 


"же бо it?" ‘here are many questions which’ 


create. 


we find 


: social level, 


those . 


in the - 
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were scientific or technical and which have 
become economic, social ог political. — 

—in the satisfaction of needs and i their 
consequences there are multiple questions 
posed. Неге again scientific workers seek 
to respond to certain needs but do not know 
how their findings will be used. For example 
“to have children of, different sexes” isa 
hope which will soon be technically feasible. 
But what in fact will happen? Wilt imbala- 
nces not appear at certain times ? What 

consequences can be expected for the structure: 
of families and in their: functioning? What. 
regulations will anyone be able to impose ? 

In quite.another field, that of energy 
needs, we can ask at the same time how they 
can be met on the technical level, on the 

what consequences this growth 
in energy consumption may haveon the 
‘environment. There are therefore fields for 
study which are widely different but not 
independent and in which research by alb the — 
sciences, including the social sciences, should 

be developed.” | f 

Lastly* it would be useful to stress that 
the difficulty (and perhaps the ambiguity} 
of the discussions on the definition and the 
satifaction of needs arises from their interac- 
tion on each other. The individual car only 

ecomes a necessity if public transport is 
badly planned and does not meet the needs, 
or if there isa clash between the objectives 
of public transport systems and social 
requirements : as scientifie workers, concerned! 
about the uses of science and technology, we 
should  beaware of the risk that social 
requirements will be shaped onthe a Priori 
objectives of public transport instead of these 
objectives being themselves a response to 
Social requirements. 


THE REPONSIBLITES 


Weare, quite naturally, ledpto examine 
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the question of what the reponsibilities of 


scientists should be in this: field. It would” 


seem that they can be exercised : 


1. Inthe analysis of needs, which an 
important intake from the human sciences- 
through inquiry at all ilevels of expression 
into needs (individual, family, varioug groups, 
enterprises, etc ), with a concern to identify 
the variety of needs and their variability. 


2. Inresearch into methods which are 
locally the least costly (in energy, in labour, 
etc ) or more precisely of offering the means 
for their satisfaction, while not forgetting the 
right to differences in the determination of 
needs, and.also in their satisfaction. f 


3. 1n satisfaction properly so-called, !that 
is consumption, by bringing research to bear 
on the behavioural conduct of people faced 
with problems (for example by studying: the 
relations between dietary practices and nutri- 
tional needs, or between medical practices 
| and health needs, etc,) ? 


4. In medium-term and long-term_ 
forecasting of the qualitative and quantitative 
evolution of needs, the evolution of the means 
acquired for their satisfaction. and lastly 
that of the consequences of the use of these 
means. The energy aspect of human activity 
is a good example. 


Thus in conclusion, we can assert that 
scientific and technical research (in a broad 
sense) will necessarily make a deccisive 
contribution to the determination and to the 
satisfaction of human needs. But it is in 
large measure up to.scientific workers to see 
that this contribution is rational, efficient. and 
that it will not compromise the future. 


A. S. W. I. 
November 1982 
1 
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ON DOWRY 


Dr.’ Jogindra Nath Chowdhuri writes 

“Jt gives us immense pleasure to learn from 
the ‘Jugantar,’ the Bengali-daily-newspaper, 
of the last 22nd November that recently 
more than onc hundred young men of Jammu- 
Kashmir, belonging to the Congress, married 
without taking any dowry, and more than 
two hundred young men who are going to 
be married, took.oaths not to take any dowry. 


Announcing the above information, Sri 
Jaspal Khajuria, the President of the Jammu- 


"Kashmir Yuva Congress, said that the mem- 


bers of that Congress are going to start а 
crusade against dowry. 


` Апу demand of dowry at the time ofa 
marriage is undoubtedly unfair and sbould 
always Бе considered 45 such. То maay, it 
islike a’ nightmare, but those who derive 


;advantage out of it, do not consider it so and 


favour its continuance as long as possible. 
] know even of some cases where the 
parents were compelled ‘to give dowries ат 
the time of their daughters‘ marriages, but 
did not take апу dowry at the time of their 
sons’ marriages. Of course, such cases are 
very rare. We should reasonably expect tka? 
there should not be any question of cowry, 
whether it be in the case of the marriage of a 
daughter or of a son. | 


Mahatma Gandhi said, “Ару young man 
who makes dowry a condition to marriage, 
discredits his education and hiscountry end 
dishonours  womanhood." Addressing thc 
‘parents’ of young men, he said, — "Marriage 
must cease to bea matter of arrangement 
made by parents for money.“ 

In Jaffna ( Ceylon ), at Ramanathan Суг? 
College, addressing the girls, he said, “Here, 


` understand that there is the hateful systern 


of dowry, whereby it becomes most difficua 
for young women to get suitable matches. 
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“Tike grown-up girls—some of you are growas 
up—are expected to resist all such 
"ticns. If you will resist these evil customs, 
-5ome of you will have to begin by fremaining 
- maidens either for life, ог at least for a 
number of years. 
ycuto marry, and youfeel that you must 
have a partner inlife, you will not be in 
thirst of . one who has money or fame, ог 
beauty of person, bst you will bein search 
of one—even as Parvati  Was—who has got. 
al; the matchless qualities which goto make 
gcod character; You knowhow Nazsadjec 
described Siva to Parvati—a mere pauper 
smeared with ashes, no handsomeness about 
him and a Brahmachari, and Parvati said 
Yes, he will be my husband.’ Gandhiji said 
further; “Every girl, every-Indian girl, is not 
.bern to marry. Icanshow many girls who 
are to-day dedicating themselves to service, 
instead of serving one man.” 


From newspapers we learn, that serious, 
trouble also occur out of the dowry system. 
Sometimes, marriage-negotiations which might 
have otherwise ended smoothly, come toa 
stand-still or break solely because oi the 
inability of the bride’s guardian to meet. the 
demands of the other party. It also happens 
acd, not infrequently, that after marriage , 
fresh demands are put forward to the bride's 
guardian either for more money,or more 
ir kind. Incase of non-compliance of such 
a demand the newly-married wife is at times 
ceported to be maltreated or tortured in such 
a way that it causes her ceath or cempels her 
to commit suicide. : 

Public attention was very seriosly drawn 
{э the custom of dowry bya tragic occur- 
rence’ which happened in 1914. That year, 
e Bengali girl, Snehalata, burnt herself to 
ceath when she came fo know that her 
father had to mortgage his house to meet 

4he demands ©! аомту and expenses of her 


tempta- · 


Then, when it is ime for 


. the daughter, her guardian does not 
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marriage, People were shocked to. kear;this 
heart-rending news and the custom of dowry 
was denounced at various cenferences. 
Young men, forming societies, took oaths 
not to take dowries and to restrict marriage- 
expenses, · Ви such an anti-dowry movement 
did not lgst long, and more than six decades 
passed, but this evil system is still continuing 
in spite of the Dowry Prohibition Act of 1961. 
To enforce orto implement such an act - is 
also very difficult. The transactions relating 
to dowry are done privately between two 
parties, one of which is very anxious for the 
marriage efa daughter. In the interest. of 
like to 
some 
` daughter's. 


disclose anything in this matter lest 
natoward happenings disturb his 
future. ' 


Enactment alone is not sufficient | to root 
out sucha long.standing socia) evil, Public 
thinking ` requires a change, and thiscan be ` 
done only by persistent cfforts by some 
sincere, honest and self- sacrificing men bent 
en doing real good to society. They must - 
impress. people on how this custom has been 
doing incalculable mischief to society. Ме 
know that the inhuman custom of Sati or of 
buraing wido ws alive along with their dead 
husbands was not eradicated by the antr sati 
Regulatioa of Lord William Bentinck alone 


but that the persistent and untiring endeavours 


of Rammohun Roy were mainly instrumental ' 
in arousing the conscience of the people in 
helping the honest intentions of the Governor- 
General. Similary, the removal of the custom 
of dowry depends primarily on the good-will 
and sympathetic out look of the people., The . 
earlier the people are convinced of its evil 

effect, the better. Let our young men, be 
more conscious and active in thig matter and 
let all of them be resolute in performing . 
their marriages. without dowry. Since it is 
a bad custom, they should be against it with 
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deteminatiom and should not desist Hon this 
aim till they attain success. 


Before the Hirde Succession Act of 1956 
Hindu women suffered in the absence ofa 
proper Law of Inheritance. By the above Act, 
provisions - were made providing rights of 
Inheritance for women “who are Hindus by 
religion in any of its forms or developments, 
including a Virshnaiva, a Linngayat, ora 
follower of the Brahmo, Prarthana or. Arya 
Samaj,” and those who are Buddbists, Jainas 
or Sikhs by religion. 


Those who consider the system of dowry 
as a future provision for women should, 


' under no circumstances, overlook the above 


Hindu Succession Act with its amendments 
and be reasonable and иран in their 
outlook. 


The present Dowry Prohibition Act, has 
some loopholes in it. Steps have to be taken 


to remedy them, so that, no: man, violating 
any provision of the Act, may escape un- 


. punished. 
І —The Indian Messenger 
Decemberl1. 2. 82. 


HOW WORK IN THE DOROINDUSTISESE 


COMPLEXES IS ORGANISED 


Agriculture in the People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria is organized in 282 agro-industrial, 
: 8 research and production, 4 viticultural, 10 
` livestock breeding and 2 industrial-agricultural 
complexes, 12 state seed production farms 
and one training and.experimental farm, 


The agro-industrial complexes are large- 
scale agricultural organizations. Every 
complex covers an average of 14,000 hectares 
of arable. land, hundred of tractors and 
frucks, manpower etc, Their basic activity 
is agricultural production—plant growing 
and livestock. In addition they are developing 

4 


+ 
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transport, sales, supply, 
maintenance, processing etc. 


repar and 


For.the proper organization of production, 
labour and management, intraenterprise labour 
organization has been introduced in every 
agro-industrial complex. The basic produc- 
tion unitis the team. The ‘agro-industrial 
complexes contain a total of 12,646 teams 
organized in such activities as grain and 
fodder, viticulture, fruit-growing, vegetable- 
growng, Cattle-breeding vegetable-growing. 
Every plantgrowing team has land which it 


 tétainsfor а long period of time ( not less 
‘than 5 or 6 sears, basic.means of production 


machinery, equipment, technology, and a 
Sfanding maapowcr team, Livestock-breeding 
teams have assigned (о Һеш buildings, 
installations, animals, equipment and 
manpower. The teams organize their produ- 
ction activities independently. For example. 
the plant-growing team raises crops оп its 
own territory, undertaking all agrotechnical 
measures, from preparing the soil from 
sowing to harvesting. 


The teams work under the direction of 


E the agro-indusiral complex. They are given 
plans setting out their tasks in production, 


and the raw end prime materials necessary 
for their activities and their wages tund. In 
carrying out their activities they interact 
with other teams in the same complex. For 
example the stock-breeding teams receive 
fodder for their animals from the crop- 
growing teams, and they help each other with 
manpower when one of them has no work. 
The Complex's motor transport is usually 
directly under the management and is used 
by all teams. 


The wages are so organized that. payment 
is determined by the end results. A team 
with higher ourput and lower materialand 
labour ;outlay receives higher remuneration 
and vice-versa. This creates a maferial 
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incentive for the work forces of the team to 
wse the land, the prime and raw materials— 
fertilizers, preparations, fodder, machines and 
‘the cooperative workers labour provided as 
seasibly as possible. : 


Labour  organiziation is altered and 


improved ів accordance with the changes in — 


the organiziation of production and mainly 
depending ona.. the technological level of 
labour. . In the first years after the formation 
‘of the cooperative and state farms in the 
country, teams with small areas of land and 
large number of farmers and workers were 
setup. The increasing number of machines 
amd the growing level of mechanization of 
the processes required that the teams gradualy 


increase the area of arable land with a view . 
` district, > cultivates .6,765 hectares of land, . 


tothe more rational use of technology and 
the labour of the cooperative farmer engaged 
iu production, : 

"Тһе  agro-industrial ^ complexes. have 
equipped themselves . with new, highly- 
productive technology—mainly tractors. and 
combine harvesters. This demanded a rapid 
improvement in labour organization to meet 
up [о the new requirements—increasing 
production and its efficiency, | 

it was considered that in agricultural 
organizations, teams of optimum dimensions 
should be formed so as to ensure : 


—rational utilization of the -soil through 
scientifically-based intensive crop rotation, 
keeping to the requirements for the culitiva- 
tion of crops ; : 

—the maximum use of technology through 
its use to specific schedules and increasing 
shift-work ; , 

—the application of new methods in crop 
and livestock raising to achieve lower 
outlays of prime and raw materials and 
labour per unit for.output ; 


“run, 
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—greater independence in production for 


the enterprise to ensure a greater involvement : 


of the work forces 

organieing production ; 
—fuller solution of the social 

questions of the work forces, 


in ‘the problems of 


welfare 


The aim was on this basis to increase 


output and quality, to lower expenses for 
the maintenance of, production in the long 
and to  incrase overall laboutc 
productivity. . 

For the implemenation of these tasks, 
when а new team is formed, an engineering 
project reflecting the abovementioned points 
is elaborated- Let us take an example, The 
new team for grain and fodder production 


(its basic job ) in the town of Pelovo, Pleven | 


1,560 hectares of them under irrigation. In ` 


1981 125 cooperative farmers, 47 of them 
technicians and machine Operators, worked 
in it. They have 19 tractors, 11 combine 
harvesters and other agricultural techology 
at their disposal, Tbe team cultivates ‘wheat, 
barley, maize, sunfiowers and sugar beet on 
the basis of well worked out crop rotation] 
As early as 1981 in comparison to the 
previous period, the team secured ; 1.6 times 
fuller use of technology, increasing the area 
of land cultivated by one tractor: 1,54 times 
labour productivity, expressed in net output 
per person, double (the net output is 
established by deducting the material and 


cash expenditures from the 
of output )- he cost of the volume 


In the teams engineering project these 
indicators are envisaged to rise appreciably 
in 1985, 
| The results of the new team's performance 
in 1981 are good and show the good outlook 
of the experiment in Bulgarian agiiculture, | 

News From Bulgarla 
4 2. 12, 8z. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


WHAT WILL THE USSR BUILD IN -1983 ? 


- Gleb Spiridonov, APN political analyst 
writes : 

The Soviet construction programme of 
the outgoing year has come to an end. in 
1982 large production capacities in all 
branches of the national economy were put 
into operation, The fuel energy complex 
made headway.. A great leap foward was made 
by the gas industry which increased gas 
output by 35,000 million cubic metres as 
compared wh the previous year. Morc 
than 10,600 kilometres of cross-country 
gas pipelines were 
-the agro-industrial complex were put into 
operation. A large volume of housing, 
communal and cultural construction was 
carried'out. During the outgoing year the 
country’s production funds, according to 
economists’ estimates, rose by 4.5 per cent. 
More than 200 new industrial enterprises 
were commissioned. 


What.will the USSR build in 1583? In 
conformity with the five-year ' plan the 
development of Siberia and the Far East 
wilt continue. The USSR's main fuel and 
energy base is situated there. The importance 
and priority of the development of this key 
branch is, dictated not only by constantly 
growing internal demands for fuel and energy, 
but also by the export programme. 
planned annual increment of energy 
resources to the value of about 41 milliou 
tons of equivalent fuel will ensure.the smooth 
and rhythmical operation of all power grids 
of this country. 


Large capacities for gas and oi] extraction 
. will be introduced in Western Siberia. The 
rapid development of pipelines will continue. 
In 1983 another 10,80 kilometres of cross- 
country gas pipelines will be put into opera- 
tion. In the fourth quarter the construction 


laid. Many projects of ` 


-' indstry will be preserved. 


The | 
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of transcontinental export-oriented — Siberia- 
Western Europe pipeline will be completed. 
It is also envisaged to put into service 370 
kilometres of petroleum product conduits. 


The coal industry, which did not cope 
with the planned rates of development for a 
long time, will make rapid progress ір the 
coming year. Mines and opencast collicries 
designed for about 20 million tons of &nrual 
output will be opened. The construccion 
and . modernization of coal opencast 
collieries will continue in the South Yakut, 
Kansk- Achinsk and other coal complexes, 


The dynamic growth of the Soviet power 
In 1983 new peser 
capacities of 12.3 müllion kilowatts wil) be 
commissioned. According to the data for 
1979 this approximately corresponds to the 
installed capacity of all power stations of 
Belgium or almost two times exceeds 
Denmark’s installed capacities. It is worth 
noting that 45 per cent of this increment 
will be given by nuclear power. stations. The 
USSR’s first power unit of 1,5 mien 
kilowatts will be put into орезабіоп at tbe 
\Ignalyna Nuclear Station and also 1,060,580 
kilowatt power units willbe installed at 
four other nuclear stations which are row 
under construction in the European par: of 
the USSR... 


In 1983 large · investments wil be 
earmarked for the further strengthening of 
the material-technical basis of the light, fced, 
meat-and-dairy and other industries which 
turn out consumer goods. The construcion 
of enterprises producing cottons, knitwear, 
footwear and clothes is being —accelara:ed- 
In Uzbekistan alone over 20 light industry 
enterprises ' will be built. The USSR's 
furniture-manufacturing capacities wili go up 
by 30 per cent as compared with 1982. 


At present more than. one-third of all 
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national economy is 
and 
These 


investments їп the 
made-in. the agro-industrial complex 
the Soviet food programme. 

investGents © will; make it 
zonsiderably strengthen and improve .the 
mater&! and technical basis of agriculture 
in 19:3 and also to 
ind drained lands. Large intergated poultry 
farms, livestock complexes, foddet-producing 
»nterp-ises, greenhouses, vegetable. ‘and 
grain storages are being built in various 
region: of the USSR, The.construction of 


cottages, culturaliand public service centres: 


s being expanded in the countryide. 


The Soviet State takes constant: care of- 
the ful satisfaction of the growing. social. . 


aéeds of the urban. and rural population. 


[n 1982 it is planned to | build aboot 


э ТЫ 


N 





_ pre-school establishments, 


possible to 


extend irrigated .- 


1,400 : 


E 
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new school buildings, hundreds of children's 
public libraries, 


clubs and theatres. The public health 


_ network will be greatly expanded. Like in 


previous years, over two million comfortable 
flats wiil bé built. А5 


year eleven million Soviet 


In the next 
builders will be engaged in the implementa- 
tion of опе of the biggest construction 


programmes in the world. They will focus 
their efforts and funds on projects due to, 


. completion and on key projects so that their 


commissioning be accelerated. ^ Soviet 
builders are going to attain a high return 
with relatively lower expenses. _ 


Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
ОВЕ Consulate General in Calcutta 


3L 12. 82 
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ROLE OF COMMUNIST PARTY DURING BRITISH PERIOD. 
KALI PADA BOSE.” | 


The Communist Party of India has played 
an important role in Indian politics since 
1925. Thecult ofcommunism spread in 
India after the famous Russian revolution. 
The Communist Party, it is claimed, played 
an important part ın Indian politics, specially 
in the struggle of the middleclass, peasants’ 
and workers. But, we’ should take note 
thatalthough the claim of the Communist 
Party of India (which is now divided into 
three viz the Communist Party of India, 
Communist Party of India ( Marxists ) and 
Communist Party of India Marxists-Leninst ) 
is accepted by many, it is infact only partially 
true. After the attack by Germany on Russia 
the undivided C.P.I. acted in collabaration 
with the British Government in throttling the 
revolutionary activities which took place affer 
the August 1942 Revolution in India as well 
as the tormation and activities of the Indian 
National Army by Subhas Chandra Bose 
abroad. 


On looking back one finds that in October, 
1924 Subhas Chandra along with seventeen 
revolutionaries were arrested under Regulation 
Ш of .818 and ultimately sent to Mandalay 
Jail, Burma. 1һе main charge against 


Subhas Chandra and the other revolutionaries’ : 
was involvement in a conspiracy to smuggle, 
arms into India via the Far East. It will be - 


useful to quote here extracts from Home Poli- 
tical Department File No. 379 of 1924 : 


*Subhas Bose, Satyendra Mitra and 
Surandra Ghosh are all leading mem- 
bers of the Jugantar Party and are 


1 


arms їп large quantities into India. 
Subhas Bose is financing this'plot as 


well as supplying absconders : with 


funds"...... | 


At the end of July, the same. source 


"reported the arrival in Calcutta о” 


two Bolshevik ; agents who, lie: said, 
were in touch with Subhas Bose anc 
other revolutionaries, During Augus: 
the source stated that he had canver- 
sations with one of these agents who 
had told him that the Bolsheviks had 
well-organised schools outside India 
at which persons were being instructed 
in the art of modern warfare and from 
these schools trained men would come 
to lead the revolutionary army in 
India when: a rising took place. He 
showed two source maps of (1) Asia 


(2) India and (3) Calcutta, On the 


maps of Asia were marked all the 
passes into India from Afganistan, 


' Tibet and Burma and the source was 


told that these passes would be used 
to bring in arms when the occasion 
arose..Àn agreement had been 
reached between Indian revolution- 
aries abroad and the Bolsheviks to 
the effect that the latter would make 
deposits of arms in the countries 
and islands near India with the object 
of smuggling these arms into India 
when an opportunity arises.” 


Subhas Chandra wrote a thesis '*Hindus- 
concerned in a conspiracy to smuggle tani Sanyabadai Sangha in 1933 when he was 
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$1 Madreas Penitentiary. Не expressed strong 
Зеви= to discuss the contents of the thesis 
written by him with the leaders of the Com- 
muncst International (Comintern ) in Europe. 
He met Clemans Dutta in 1933 in Switzerland. 
On Tune 10,1933 a conference was organised 
va Landoa by Shapurji Saklatvala a member 
of the British Communist Party and Subhas 
save the Presidential speech. He was not 
allowed to go to. London and hence the 
Pres-dential Speech was read at the Con- 
xererce by Saklatvala In the Speech Subhas 
Chardra could not, for obvious reasons, 
discuss the armed revolution and excépt some 
broed outlines, he omitted ( from his speech ) 
detacls of his plan of action. In September, 
1933 the Comintern in its official organ 
 Íncernational Press Conference camé out 


with a severe criticism of Subhas Bose's 


Locdon.speech under the tile “The New 
Par-y of Bose and what should be our attitude 
co i." On page 1184 the International Press 
Corference writes :— 


“The Programme of Bose does not 
present.a way to liberate India. Bose 
proposed to limit the struggle to some 
economic measures which will paralyse 
the activity of the government 
machine and thus force the British 
Imperialists to give way. Through 
economic pressures aloné it is impos- 
sible to obtain the independence of 
India. Itis necessary to raise the 
fight for power ; prepare the — people 
for revolution."...Mr: Bose does not 
agree with such Marxism and fights 
against it." 


On July 4, 1931 Subhas Chandra ín his 
Presidential speech at the A.LT.U.C. held 
за Calcutta rightly described the role of the 
C2.L. in the following manner :— 
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“There is on the one hand, the Right 
Wing wo stand for a reformist pro- 
gramme and everything else. On the 
other side there are Communist 
friends who, if І have understood them 
right, are adherents and followers of ; 
Moscow. Whether we agree with the 
views of either group or not, we 
cannot fail to understand them. Bet- 
ween these groups, is another group 
which stands for socialism-for full 
blooded socialism-but which -desires 
that India should evolve her own 
form of socialism as well asher own: 
methods. Го this group I humbly 
‘claim to belong." 


In April, 1935 Subhas Chandra met 
Romain Rolland, the famous litterateur and 
thinker of the West, in Swizerland; Rolland 
recorded the gist of this conversation ір his 
diary. Amongst other things he wrote about 
Subhas Chandra :— 


“As for Bose, he appears also to ,be 
at the border of communism, but he 
does not want to hear of it. Probably 
his aversion is due to personal reasons 
towards the present representatives 
of the party in India. For he dec- 
‘ Jares that he will not see any harm if 
the USSR helps India to free herself... 
, and what һе finds wrong with the 
country is that she does not show any 
interest to-day in World 'Revolution 
for the sake of her national policy 
iu ( Translated from French ). 


. It is, thus, clear from the diary entries 
of Romain Rolland that Subhas Chandra was . 
thinking in terms of obtaining military assis- 
tance from the Soviet Union in the event of 
a War. 

When the war started on the 3rd Septen- 
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ber, 1939 Subhas Chandra felt that the War 
gave India a unique opportunity to strike 
for India's: freedom. But he was sure that 


the revolution in India would not succeed. 


without foreign help particularly because the 


British Indian Army was still loyal to the. 


British Government. He, therefore, 
to get into touch with Moscow. In this 
connécton an extract from the note by 5.5. 
Baltivala on 6th March, 1972 is given below :- 


I represented. the Communist Party 
of India in the meetings with Subhas 
Chandra Bose in October, 1939 after 
the second World War had just com- 
menced. Itook notes of what he 
said because I-had to report back to, 
the party. He said, “1 trust Soviet 
Russia as one state which will not be 
interested іп colonising India. -So 
I would be ready to welcome military 
help from Soviet Russia to secure 
our freedom from the claws `of 
British imperialists...The strategy I 
suggest is: Wein India launch а 
full-scale national movement for 
freedom ; at the same time, Soviet 
Russia marches in from the North, 
. declaring that they are coming in as 
allies of nationalist India, which is 
struggling to free itself from — Imperi- 
alism. He was positive that our 
country would rise like one man and 
welcome them. Between the pincers 
of the Soviet Army and the nationalist 
upsurge in every village and town in 
India, the British would be squeezed 
' out in no time." I conveyed this to 
. the C.P.I. Polit Bureau and returned 
our reply to Netaji. The C.P.I. did 
not look upon the scheme with favour. 
They termed it ‘opportunism’ But if 
a message was written and given 
to them, they would see that reached 


_wanjed . 


- imperialist war. 
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Moscow... After some exchanges the- 
C.P.I. accepted the suggestion and 
acted accordingly." -But there was 
no response from the Soviet Union 
to the proposal of Subhas Chandra." 


Subhas Chandra arrived in Germany in 
1941. Shortly after his arrival in Germany 
the Germans attacked the Soviet Union on 
17th July 1941. Weeks after the attack, 
Subhas Chandra met Herr Woermann, Secre- 
tary of State of the German Foreign . Office, 
where he told Her Woermann during the 
conversation that “in the German-Russion War, 
the sympathies of the Indian people were very 
clearly with Russia because the Indion people 
feit definitely that Germany was the aggressoi 


and was for India, therefore, another dangerous 


imperiaiist power." The original of this. note 
is still in the archives. of German — Foreigi 
office in Bonn andit was seen by Hitler ара 
Ribentopp, the German Foreign Minister.” 
Till the Russo-German war started, 

Communist Party described the war as an 
Абег the Russo-German 
conflict, whea instructions were received 
from Moscow and London, there was a com- 
plete change in its outlook. In this connection 
a-few confidentia] notes are given below :— 


the 


I 


` Attitude of ‘Communists and others 
towards the War. 


2. Removal of ban on the C.P.f. | 


‘It may be desirable to approach 
British ambassador ір Russia 
а view to secing : whether it will be possible 
for the Soviet Union to make any public 
pronouncement regarding the attitude that the 
Communists ia India should take towards the. 
‘War or regarding the movements of Subhas 


the 
with 


4). 


Chandra Bose if they have official knowledge 


of them. 


As regards (c)above,,we have reliable 


iaformation that the Soviet recently made і 


use of ап Indian communist who had made 
his way secretly to Russia, to send his back 
to this country, To inform the Communist 
Party of [ndia that they should fully support 
the > British war effort.” 


К, Tottenhen 1.12.41. 


2. H,M’s second point was whether it 
was desirable to approach the British 
ambassador in Moscow with. aview to 
secing whether the Russian goverament would 
be prepared to make a public pronounce- 
ment ов the lines of the secret message. 
‘Achoar Singh brought the message. This 
matter was discussed at ke 
Singh’s message was 


from the ' Comintern, 


it was agrced that is highly improbable that © 


the Comiatern would issue а public state- 
men3, bwt that Stalin or the U.S. S. R, 
Government might. It was accepted that a 
: message from Russia to Indian Communists 
ting them that they should back rhe 
`> British war effort would be beneficial in 
‘several respects” (Extract from a note dated 
8,12, 41 тот the Deputy . Director (c) 
Intelligence Bureau, to the Director, I.B.). 


* 
TUS 


HE INDIAN COMMUNISTS AND THE . 


WAR (PRELIMINARY NOTE ). . 


The Communist directorate in Bombay 
have very recently decided with obvious 
.'reluctance and evidence of disagreement inside 
the party ranks as a result, to renounce their 
former anti-war policy...... Both resolutions 
demand India’s partcipation in the war 
against fascism and reconsideration of their 
atutude by Congress and other political 


length. Acchar- 
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organisations, with none of the  provious 


 attempts..to distinguish between the help of 
the Soviet peoples and their British allies.. 


The resolution states that tbe attack on 
Russia followed by Japan's entry into the 
war, has ‘convinced everyone that this is ro 
longer an Imperialst war but a people’s war - 
which must be supported unconditionally. 


When Germany attacked Russia, the маг: 
became а people's ‘war and the policy was 
reversed. The C.P.G.B. obediently followed 
suit with an about turn in October, 1939 
and the second in June. 1941," _N.M. Joshi, 
M.L.A. 30th April, 1942. 


Further Shri N. M, Joshi, M. L. A. wrote 
а letter to Sir Reginald Maxwell, Home 
Minister, Government of India. The letter 
together with the note is given below :— 


Dear Sir Reginald Maxwell, 


I em enclosing herewith a document which: 
purperts to restate the communist policy and 
plan of work regarding the support for the 
war effort- It is *intended to secure the 
freedom of those communists who are either 
detained in jails or who are underground in 
order to.avoid arrests: by. removing all the 
fears and doubts which Government © may 
still have regarding the Communist policy 
and plan of work. I vouch for the genuineness 
ofthe document as having emanated from 
the communist leaders and also for being the . 
true statement of their policy and plas 
of work. 


I, therefore, request you to give serious 
consideration to this document. The ‘main 
proposal is that the persons mentioned in the · 
last paragraph who are the leaders should 
have their warrants withdrawn and they should 
be permitted to function openly. The second’ 
Proposal is that they should be permitted to- 


: 
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publish some paper or papers without 
security being demanded under the Press 
Act. Ihave no doubt that the release of 
the Communist detenues will follow. . 

I would like to draw your special atten- 
‘tion to the paragraph dealing with production 
‘which should remove all your doubts and 


fears regarding the policy which the 
Communists would follow in. industrial 
matters. З 


In conclusion I would like to express а 
hope that this documents receives your serious 
and sympathetic consideration and will enable 
the communists to secure their freedem and 


help in the war effort which GR sincerely 


want to do. | 
Yours sincerely, 
N.M. Joshi. 
NOTE FOR COUNCIL. 


As council are aware, Provincial Govern- 
ments were consulted recently on the subject 
of the new policy to be adopted towards the 
Communist Party of India. That policy is 
‘to pursue and accelerate the process.of gradual 
release of communists on the clear wunder- 
standing that they will use their liberty to 
implement their avowed | intention of giving 
active support to the war effort. The 
Government: of India also put it to the Pro- 
vinces that it would be stultifying the new 
policy if the ban on the Communist Party оѓ 
India were allowed to remain and they there- 
fore proposed that the notification declaring 
the Communist Party of India to be an 
unlawful association should be rescinded if 
circumstances rendered that пессѕѕагу. It 
wasalso proposed thatthe removalof the 


ban on the party should be accompanied 'by · 


the removal of the ban on their previous 
organs namely * The National Front" ard 
“the New Age." | 
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The Communist party of India in  fheir 
announcement and circulars to party members 
have recently indicated a change of front 
and recognising this war as a People’s war, 
in which. the Indian people must.in their own 
‘interest make common cause with the united 
freedom loving — nations, have decided and 
permitted, to throw their energies into the 
fask of co-operating with the existing war 
effort."  : bs 


Shri P.C. Joshi, the Secretary of the 
party, visited security prisoners viz. S.A. 
,Dange, S. S. Baltivala, B. Т. Ranadive ctc. 
at Yérvada' Cestral Jail on 18. 6. 42 and 
impressed them with the bonefides of Mr. 
Maxwell. Тһе fact is that after June, 2942 
communist prisoners were al] released from 
jail while others sacrificed their lives for 
India’s freedom. In 1942 Krishna "Menon 
from London requested Nebru te extend 
unconditional support to British war effort in 
India. . 


In the above, we have discussed points 
from Various Confidential files regarding the 
role of the Communist Party of India during 
the British period. After 1941 June when 
Russia was attacked they suddenly ceanged 
their attitude towards the war and instead 
ef declaring the War an Imperialist War, 
declared ita people's War. Their leaders 
were released from Jail and Subhas Chandra 
and The L.N.A.' were described as agents of 
Japan. In their papers Subhas Chandra 
was described sometimes, a Quisling ‚85 also 


. an agent of Japan. 


‘Thus we see that while | previously 
they had supported the Nationalists in their 
anti-British activities, subsequent to the 
German attack on Russia’ their attitude 
changed and their policy was. to support 
the British , war effort as part cd перава. 
people’s war. 


THROUGH THE END 
DJORDJE KOSTIC 
“Translated from Serbocroation"' 
ABOKANANDA 'MITTER"* 
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Under this floor where X am seated .. Ispod-ovog sprata u kome se dim 
there isa cupboard є and some old ` postoji ormam i staro odelo,— 
f : ` dothes, Я X 


lezi ljuska ч sijemu, 
XN {- s i vreme obilazi njegovo postolje, | 
a shell lay dowa in it, | 
and time encircled its nest. 


18 | 18 
o amid Tí. T" smo joz zaljubljeni 
"with heat dashing it = > “a toplotu i bacamo је 
‘across the courtyard ре dvoriste svake noci. 


every night. Razdragami smo mirom koji se 


| е proviaci 
zaraptured with peace kroz kosulje, 

-railing through shirts, prozirae i plave, 

ucid, azure, " 

рше and temder · | теке i ciste 


clouds. | oblake. 
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Та a certain 
bright little corner 
lies a note 
that died yesterday. 


I see it still waits 

for some curious cye 
` tb rouse it after- 

tamorrow's fray. 


| 2n 
His covered sole 
stood still 


and he lay down beneath it. - 
Perfume spread like his eyes, 
and skin stretched over the ceurtyard. 


like antemnae 


to quiver in the night. | 


THROUGH THE END 
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U jednom uglu, 
sitnom i svetlem, 


ей beleska 


. umrla juce. - 


Ja je vidim kake jos ceka 
da je probudi radoznale oke 
poste sutrasnje tuce. 


| 20 
Pokriveno je stopalo.njegove 
stalo | | 


‚ 1 ов. је legao ispod sebe. 


ya . o. ©, v D "-. 
Miris je rasirio kao svoje oci 


i kozu je razapeo po dvoristu— 


kao antene 


' da drhte u noci. 
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‘THE ECONOMICS OF EDIBLE OILS 
MANZOOR AHMAD KHAN 


Tae demand for edible oils continuously 
increased during the last-three decades 
following an increase in population and real 
per capita income of the people." Edible oils 
being aecessaries of. life, the income ^ elasti- 
city cf demand for them is very near (0 one 
in the low-income countries like India and is 
expected to beso in future too. Therefore, 
ene would reasonably assume that the demand 
for edible oils is expected to increase in the 
decades to come. However, the supply of 
edibke oils has been disturbed by the vagaries 
of the Monsoon. The production of oilseeds 
in 1932-83 was estimated at about 100 to 105 
lakh tonnes as against 120 lakh tonnes. in the 
preceding year owing to untimely and inad- 
equate híonsoons. As in the case of cereals, 
the 2roduction  of'oilseeds-both * edible and 
non-:dible—has tended to be a gamble during 
the EAonsoon. Since the imbalance between 
demand for and supply of edible oils has 
sericus implications for our domestic and 
exte-àal economy, there is. official recognition 
that there: is an imperative need to put the 
entire edible oil economy on a sound footing. 


A comparison of the per.capita edible oii 
consumption in India with that of other 
developed countries would help us in esti- 
matingthe future demand for edible oils. 
The per capita availability of fats and edible 
oils is about 6.5 Kgs. in India which is consi- 
derably lower than thatin other developing 
couatries and about half that — of developed 
countries. This could be interpreted to mean 


tha: as economic development takes place and · 


real per capita income increases, the demand 


for edible 


months. 


oils is expected to double, 
However, domestic production of fats and . 
edible oils is only one-third of this very low 
per capita availability. 

Thus there isa wide ‘gap between the - 
supply and demand for edible oils. The 
prevailing gap is also widening. The gap 
between edible oils supply and demand was 
only six lakh tonnes in 1970-71. It has 
increased to well over 14 lakh tonnes in 
1982-53 and it is estimated that the gap 
will be about 18 lakh tonnes by 2000 A.D. 
This speaks for the urgency with which 
massive edible oil production scheme, should 
be undertaken іп the near future. - = ' 


The prices of edible oils have continuously 
increased: in recent months foilowing supply- 
demand imbalances. . The all India index 
number of wholesale 
(1970.71—100 ) climbed сап all time' "high 
record ot 309.80 during the. жеек ended 
August 27, 1983, registering a staggering 
rise of nearly 17 per cent over the March- 
end 19%3 level. The upsurge in edible 
oil prices has continued in September, 
1983 as well The price ofa 4 kg. tin of 
groundnut oils which was available at Rs, 
84.10 in March was sold at Rs. 101.70 in | 
September. That is to say, it has increased 
by nearly 20 per centin a period of five 
The price of 4 Kg. coconut oil tín 
increased by 16 per, cent from Rs. 68.45 
in March to Rs. 114.50 in September 1983, 
Mustard oil prices have also increased by 
the same degree from Rs. 41.20 per 2 Kg. 
tin to Rs. 47.80 during the same period. 


х 


prices for edible oils . 


- THE ECONOMICS OF EDIBLE OILS: 


The increase in edible 
international phenomenon. For example, in 
the world market, the price of palm oil jncre- 


Based by 61 per cent, of coconut oil by 42 per. 


cent and of groundnut oil by 5 per cent during 
the period between May and July 1983. 


Therefore, a major portion of the increase in . 
prices.of edibie oils can:be attributed to actual. 


scarcity rather than seasonal and speculative 
factors, EE P. зраб 


. The Government of India has resorted to 


increased. importation, of edible oils and 


increased allocation of it to the States in order 
to restrain speculative activities in this trade. ' 


The edible oil import, bill for, ‘last. few years 
is furnished in the following table. With the 
help: of imported edible oils, the 
was in.a position’ to ‘double the quantity ` 
edible, oils allocated’ to States in August. x 
compared to March 1983. But steady increase 
in imports has drained the Government exch- 
equer. The edible oil import bill for. 
year 1982. -83 is estimated at around  Rs.800 





crores which will have serious implications 
for our balance of Payments. a 
EDIBLE OIL IMPORTS. 
Year Value in crore. Rs. 

1972-76: © 14 20 
1978-79 | | 537.10 
1979-80 429.80 
1980-81 682.90* 
1981-82 378.30* 
1982-83 ^ 117.60* 
: *Provisional 


` ( April-Sept. ) 


Four alternatlve measures can be suggested 
to overcome the edible oil crisis : f 


i). increasing. domestic oil production, 
ii) exporting non-edible oils to fetch 
edible oils, 


oil prices; isan. 


conditions. The scope 


aaa 


"the, 


. edible.oils ‘supply, special 
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iii), import of edible oilseeds rather. 
than edible oil itself and | 
. iv) -diversification in the река of edible- 


"7 oil consumption, 


' 
- While the implementation of the first ` and: 
last measures depends on domestic economic 
policies, the implementation of the ` second 
and third depends upon inter-national market 
for adopting these 
four alternative . measures determines thc 

capacity to. ease the edible oil crisis.. . 


"The production of oilseeds showed ар 
annual growth rate ` of 3.46 per cent up te 
1966-67 and thereafter came down to 0 62 
per cent. While snail's расе. of growth п the- 
area under ouseeds was noticed since "1960s 


. ‘both in terms of area of yield it is not uniiorb; 
'. across the States and regions. 


. While in some 
States . like Gujarat, Rajasthan |. and Тап 
Nadu the area under oilseeds has increased, 
in other States like. Madhya, Pradesh. 
Maharashtra-and Punjab the. area under ом 
seeds declined. 


. There were also some structural change: 
in the oilseeds production, ‘The proportior 
of area under  ediblé' cilseeds in ^ tbe 
total area under oilseeds has іпсгеаѕєд 
and that of non-edible oilseeds declined since 
1975-76 while the share of non-edible oilsceds 
in total oilseeds production has slightly 


‚ increased during the same period. 


The fact ` that there has been: a steady 
increase in the price level of edible · ‘oils is 
cléarly beyond any doubt. This’ price rise 
has not encouraged the farmers to supply 
more of edible oilseeds. The price response 
of edible oilseeds supply was found to be. 
insignificant. That is, in order to, increasc 
incentives аге 
found necessary. These special incentives 
could be distribution of seeds, distribution 
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of fertilisers at subsidised rate and increas- 
ing the floor price for these crops. The 
—upport prices of both groundnut in shell and 
»oyabean have been increased this year as 
-cempared*to 1982-83. Further, inspite of 
ig late Start the Monsoon was better this year 
ihan in the previous year. These two con- 
siderations are expected to raise 
‘production. 


Technological development and its diffu- 
sion ate not up to the mark till now in the 
edible oilseeds sector. Though there are some 

 HYVs, they are not widely adopted in this 
country. While additional attempts to 
improve. the technology are desirable, speedy 
adoption of it by the farmers is of great. 
practical éignificance. . 

The-other alternative available for 
couatry is to export noa-edible oils for the 
purpose of importing edible oils. As far as 
‘india is concerned, there is good. scope for 
adopting this measure. India has emerged 
as the "largest producer of castor seeds last 
year ( 1982-83.) in the world witha ‘record 
output of 3.66 lakh tonnes of castor sceds. 
Production of castor oilis about 1.35 lakh 
tonnes per year and the domestic requirement 
ds only of the order of арові — 35,000 tonnes. 
Exportable surplus, therefore, is of the order 
of about Gne lakh tonnes of eil. 


the 


{n 1982-83, the country exported 57,000 
tonnes of castor oil valued at Rs.48 crores. 
‘The target for 1983-84 is 80000 tonnes 
amounting to Rs.70 crores. The country 


fias not yet reached. the optimum target оѓ. 


one lakh tonnes for which it has the 
city. 


capa- 


Production of rice bran oil of an edible 
grade has increased from 3000 tonnes in 
1980-81 о 26000 tonnes in 1982-83. It is 
expected to increase to 50000 tonnes in 1983- 


oilseeds: 


. considerable extent. 


84 because ofthe efforts of the rice bran - 
processing industry. If the rice milling in- 
dustry is encouraged to modernise its plants, 
the production of edible .grade rice bran oil. 
can reach five times the present level... The 
export of rice bran deoiled cakes has fetched. 
Rs. 32.63 crores in 1982-83 and is expected’ 
to earn а record Rs. 38 crores in 1983-84, 


` There is also considerable scope for increas- . 


ing production of non-edible rice bran oil. 


The third alternative available : for the 
country is to import edible oils which. has . 
been on an increase in the recent past. Here. - 
also there is rationale for importing edible’ 
oilseeds «ather than edible oils. Oil industry 
sources reveal that part of the edible ой import _ 
should Бе іп е form of edible oilseeds so 
that iz will solve the capacity crisis in this 
industry and will also generate additional 
employment in these units scattered all over 
the country. Industry circles also poiet out 
that high oil-content seeds like groundnut and ` 
rapeseed are available in the overseas market 
at reasonable prices, ¢.g. groundnut in African 
and rapeseed in Canadian markets. The 
soyadean industry has nearly three-fourths 
of its capacity lying idle. There is alse 
demand for soyabean oil, flour and other 
products from abroad. Importing soyabean 
and exporting finished products itself area 
practical proposition. А 


Groundnut ой. accounts for a significant 
portion of total edible oil. consumption. The 
proportion of other edible oil like coconut 
oil and mustard oil is, insignificant. Given 
this pattern of consumption, any. setback im 
the preduction of groundnut oil is expected 
to destabilise the supply of -edible oils toa 
Therefore, а change im 
the pattern of consumption from the tradi- 
tional oils to the non-traditional oils like 


. dented rise in 


ннан 
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palm oil, rice bran oil, cottonseed oil is 
desirable. 

. 1983-84 marks а bright period for edible 
oils production, Reports from all.the major 
oilseed-producing areas Indicate that kharif 
output, is likely to bean alltime record, 
estimated at between 
lakh tonnes of edible oil. In view `of 
sufficient moisture in the soil, the outlook for 
rabi crop is'considered to be quite promising. 
While:the anticipated record edible oil supply 
in 1983-84 wilt be nearly 10 lakh tonnes 
higher than in 1982-83, it will be only two 
to three lakh tonnes more than in 1981-82. 


Considering that the per capita availability. 


' of edible oils is almost one-fourth of the 
. minimum nutritional requirements of fat, 
self-sufficiency in edible oils still remains a 
distant dream. x 


In conclusion, it could be said that the _ 


demand for edible oils bas increased faster 
than the increase in its supply in the recent 
past. This has led to a gap between the two 
and this gap is expected to increase. - Inspite 
of incentives given by the Government for 
increasing production of edible -oilseeds 
‚ and fairly good monsoon in 1983-84, it would 
be difficule to meet the requiremenys fully. 
Hence exporting non-edible oils to a greater 
extent and importing edible oilseeds rather 
‘than edible oils itself will be a practical 
solution for the problem ір (ће short run. 
No measure other than increasing domestic 


production will help in Solving this problem 
, in the long run. 


. The State Trading Corpariton has been 
directed to enter the international market 
for purchase of corn oil, sunflower oil and 
soyabean oil to meet the needs of the 
public distribution system. This isa sequel 
to reduction 'in supplies of palm oil and 
palmoleine from Malaysia due to unprece- 
prices of these edible oils. 
The STC has also been asked to import 


34 lakh tonnes to 37 ` 


- oil instead of palmoleine 
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10000 tonnes of coconut oil This step- 
is being taken in orderto bring down the 
domestic prices of coconut oil which are 
ruling extremely high. The, imported со. 
conut oil is ‘planned to be issued through 
the public distribution system primarily in 


Kerala and also Bombay which has a large 
Keralite population. 


The soyabean oil purchased di STC 
would be refined and released mainly in 
the southern and western region where 
palmoleine has become a popular cooking 
medium. It would initially be issued through 
fair price shops in Karnataka, Andhra 
Pradesh aad Kerala. In Malaysia palmoleine 
prices have been raised even higher than 
soyabean oil prices, which normally rule the 


international market just as groundnut’ oil 
prices rule the domestic market. 


As а result, the government felt it would 
be prudent to go in for purchases. of soya 
or palm oil, since 
it is required in large quantities for the public 
distribution system. The Government has 


‘decided to increase the allotment of imported 


edible oils for release through fair price shops. 
The increase which takes effect from Feb. 


‘$4 will . be 5000 tonnes over the current 
month's allotment of 70000 tonnes. 


Normally during this season, the allocation 
ef edible oils to states із reduced due to 
increased supplies of indigenous oils, speci- 
ally groundnut oil. For instance January 


last year the total rclease of imported edible 


oils was only 32000 tonnes as compared io 
70000 tonnes in the present month. 


This year, however, although production 
of oilseeds and consequently edible oils is 
higher than last year, prices in the domestic 
market have been spiralling upwards. By 
injecting more supplies of imported oils into 
the public distribution system, the prices are 
expected to be ‘contained. A decline has 
already been witnessed in groundnut о 
prices but not to the extent desired, official 
circles say. 
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IMPROVING WORKING CONDITIONS 
IN SMALL ENTERPRISES IN ` 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


A. E. Louzine Writes. : ( 


Many developing countries, in dieit pro- 
' grammes. (of socio-economic development, 
assign an important role to the small-scale 
sector, linking the potential of this sector with 
possibilities for creating low  capital-cost 
employmeat, developing a pool of skilled and 
sesai-skilled workers to meet the requirements 
of future industrial expansion, promoting 
industry in rural areas, preventing unplanned 
urbanisation and reinforcing links between 
economically and geographically diversified 
sectors. fa addition, the growth of large 
enterprises, - inclading those in the public 
sector, often depends on the small-scale sector 
Чо fulfil : requirements (or a wide range of 
materials, components and sub-assemblies. 


On average, small enterprises] constitute | 


more than 90 per cent of manufacturing under- 
takings in developing countries and may 


account. for over one-half of total employ- 
ment, with the possibility of being able to. 
employ even more.2 Tbe small-scale’ sector. 


in India,3 for example, 
40 per cent of total 


accounts for about 
national industrial pro- 
duction апа ог only 10 per cent of the total 
fixed ^ industrial capital. More than 2,400 
products are now being made in this sector, 
ranging: from sophisticated instruments and 
equipment, such as television sets, to simple 
traditional items. lt provides 38 per cent of 
employment in industry.4 


Among the problems of small enterprises 


which deserve special attention are 


those 
related to working conditions and environ- 
ment. Fora variety of reasons which will be 
discussed later, it is often. in small enterprises 
that the most arduous or tedious tasks are 
found, accident rates are highest and condi- 
tions of work most unfavourable. 

Government agencies in developing 
countries find it extremely difücult, if not 
impossible, to impove the situation. The large 
number of units, their geographical dispersion 
and their short life span are some of thc 
factors which place the small enterprise sector 


‘almost out of reach of officials and specialists 


responsible for the- promotion of better work- 


ing conditions... 


People in devint сш an da 
some industrialised ones as well—often, ask 


themselves whether it is not a luxury to spend 


effort and money on the humanisation of work 


and on improving the working environment 


when milliens of people have: no work at all. 


‘Is it not, they argue, more reasonable to solve 


the problem of unemployment first and then. 
start thinking about better working condi- 
tions ? 


Presumably, such:questions are based on 
the assumption that better working conditions 
benefit only those who are directly affected by 
them and bring only additional financial 
burdens and not benefits to the enterprise and 
to society asa whole. This assumption is, 
however, of doubtful validity, for the follow- 
ing reasons. Firstly, prevention ef industrial 
accidents pays off. Apart from their social 
Costs, 


the direct cost [to the undertaking of 
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accident......is out ef all proportion to what 
it would have spent in 
The indirect cos'- due to the disorganisa- 
tion caused by the accident and 
resulting loss of time shouid also be teken 
into account : the instruction and training 
of a substitute and sametimes the immo- 
bilisation and replacement of equipment. 5 


Although these remarks apply te ali indus- 


trial undertakings, they are especially true for 
small ones, which are more vulnerable in this 
respect. Secondly, many improvements 
inexpensive ‘or cost nothing stall. This is 
true for changes in patterns ef. work organisa- 
tion, rescheduling of working time, changes in 
workplace layout, improved housekeeping aad 
many other innovations. Thirdly, better work- 
ing conditions may result i higher ргобис- 
tivity and quality of work through reduction 
of physical and. mentai strain and increased 
worker motivation. Regular maintenance of 
machines and proper storage of raw materials 
in the shop. help both to improve general 
efficiency and to reduce the accident rate. 
Simple modifications in the working environ- 
ment, such as readjusting lighting or changing 
the colour of the walls, help to improve the 
quality of work and are beneficial for 
workers. 


Last but not least, today's actions are vital 
for tomorrow. A blimd faith in techaological 
‘determinism and underestimation of the 
importance of the human factor in industrial 
development: have resulted in widespread 
recourse to fragmented, repetitive, monotonous 
jobs which cause deep dissatisfaction among 
workers and augment the turnover rate and 
absenteeism while lowering productivity. 
Billions of dollars are now being spent in 
industrially advanced countries in redesigning 
technology to make it “more human”. 
Numerous experiments in “job enrichment", 

7 


preventing them. ` 


the | 


are’ 


"job enlargement" and “group work" are 
carried out to retore work values lost in the 
course of industrialisation. Might it not be 
more beneficial for small enterprises to put 
efforts into preserving the richness of job 
content instead of allowing it to be destroyed 
and attempting to restore it later ? The ILO's 


experience with the introduction of new forms 


of work organisation shows that they can be 
just as applicable in developing countries as 
in more advenced ones.6 - 


Notes 


1. For the purpose of this article “а small 
emterprise іѕ...ово in which the opera» 
tional and administrative management 

hein the hands of one ог two people 

. who are also responsible for making the 
major decisions of the enterprise." ILO : 
Smell Enterprise Development Progromme 
(Geneva, 1982), p.3. 


2. P. A. Neck (ed.) :: Small enterprise Сехе- 

| lopment : policies and programmes, Mana- 
gement Development Series No. 14 
(Geneva, ILO, second impression, 1979), 
p.19. 


3. Generally, undertakings having invest» 
' mentin machinery and equipment mot 
exceeding 2 million rupees. 


4. .Government of India, Small Industries 
Development Organisation : Small scale 
industries in India ; some fects and figures 
(New Delhi, 1978), p. 2. 


5. ILO: Making werk more human, Report of 


the Director-General, International 
Labour Conference, — 60th Session 1975, 
рр. 23-24. 


‚6. G.Kanawaty and E. Thorsrud, with 
contributions from — J. P. Semiono and 
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J. P. Singh : “Field experiences with new 
forms ‘of work organisation”, in 
International Labour Review, May-June 
1981, pp. 263-277.. 7 
International Labour Review 
| July-August, 198 


IND'AN RENAISSANCE AND RAM- 
MOHAN ROY . .: . 
Dr. LN. Chowdhuri writes. 

In India the term ‘Renaissance’. has been 
taken from the famous European Renaissance 
whic. took place io that continent after what 
is cated the dark ‘ages, when the civilization 
of the Graeco" Roman times had became 
extinct. The discovery of the literature and 
other cultural creations of ancient Greete 
and ziso of Graeco-Roman times stirred a 


new tpirit, creating the European renaissance. . 


By this ‘Renaissance’ is generally meant that 
reawakening and "enthusiasm for . classical 
literature, learning and art which sprang up 
in Italy towards the close of the Middle Ages 
and which during the course of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries gave a new culfure to 
Eurcpe.'* 


| The Indian renaissance started after several 
centaries. The conquest and occupation ` of 
Bengal, and, by and by, the whole of India 
by the English East India Company brought 
abort serious changes in the history of India, 


Bengal being occupied first by this foreign 
power, the former came into close contact 
witt the civilization and culture of the west. 
This contact produced far-reaching conse- 


quences in the country: Butcompared with’ 


the 3uropeaa renaissánce, Bengal renaissance 
was not- so wide and all-pervading and had 
many characteristic differences, It may Бе 
menioned here “that under the influence of 


the intellectual revival fhe men of western 
Europe came (о think and feel, to look upon 
life and the outer world, as did the men of 
ancient Greece and Rome. It was this simi- 
larity in mental viewpoint that caused the 
men of the renaissance ;to recognize kindred ` 
spirits in the men of Graeco-Roman times, 

which awakened in them such an unbounded . 


admiration for everything reiating to classical 


antiquity and which made the revival move- 
mentin Italy, the country of its birth, to 
consist almost exclusively ina passionate 
effort to recover all that could then be reco- 
vered of the long-lost heritage of classical 
civilization.” During the Indian renaissance, 
such recovery, though on a lesser scale, was 
also made in the cases of long-lost ancient 
literatures of the vedic and Buddhistic times 
as well as of the buried architectural remains 
of the Hindu times, The ancient -Scripture 
of the Indo-Aryans and the ancient Buddhistic 
literature were not only recovered through 
enterprise and scholarship of Europeans and 
others but made available to us in print. 


But, as the Indian renaissance , occurred 


as the result of the impact of foreign civiliza- 


tion and culture, their acceptance and assimi- 

lation here could not be so easy and simple 

as those of the European renaissance and they 

depended on various factors, such as, how 

far they could be accepted on rational grounds 

for the good of India. “In fact, India was- 
not called upon to plume herself іп the bor- 

rowed feathers of European civilization, she. 
had only to assimilate modern thought and 

modern arts into her inner life without апу 

loss of what.she had so long possessed." 

( J. N. Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, 

Vol. IV, p. 348 ) | 


At this juncture came Rammohan Roy 
( 1774-1833 ) with his prophetic vision. That 
was a time. “when our country, having lost - 





its link with the inmost truths of its being, 
struggled under a crushing load of unreason, 
in abject slavery to circumstance. In social 
usage, in politics, m the realm of religion 


and art we had entered the zone of uncreative? - 


habit, of decadent tradition, and ceased to 
exercise our humanity." ( Rabindranath 

Tagore, Bharat Pathik Rammohan Roy, P. 

137.) Rammohan has been rightly called 

the inaugurator of the Modern Age in India. 

With due emphasis Acharya Jadunath called 

him the Prophet and Father of Modern India. 
. His considered opinion was that it was he 

who was the first man “to reach the root 

principle of the Indian Renaissance ; it is 

же belief that modern civilization is not anta- 

gonistic to the heart of Hinduism and that - 
the external trappings in which the two civili- 

zations differ are mere accidents. He preached - 
and showed by his own life that India would 

not lose her soul by welcoming western 

science and thought; but she would thereby 

mather recover her lost glory.” ( Fall of the 

Mughal Empire, IV. p. 348. ) 


Rammohan's , earnest activities, with a 
view to lift his countrymen from the then 
abject conditions, embraced various spheres 
of life, and everywhere did he pave а new 
path for better condition of life. Не had an 
inquiring, rational and conscientious mind, 
ever bent upon doing good to the peopls, 


Itisan admitted fact that the Indian 
Renaissance “began with our study of English 
literature and modern philosophy and science 
from books written in the English Language. 
Raja Rammokan Roy was the first Indian 
to write books in English.” ( India through 
the Ages, р. 62.) Though English education 
had commenced earlier, it was for the require- 
ment orclerks of interpreters, suiting the 
necessities of English masters, but “it was 
not pursued as an instrument of culture” by 
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our literate class. 


Rammohan was perfectly aware that 
reform in education was of prime necessity 
for the uplift of the ‘people. 
nected with talks for the establishment of 
the Hindu College, but as the orthodox 
Hindus objected to the inclusion of his name 
in the committee he, without being in any 
war, ап obstacle to this grand proposal, 
came away. On his own initiative and in 
his own way; he opened в school known as 
the Anglo-Hindu. School (1822), where 
philosophy, literature and science were taught. 


He was con- 


‚ It was a free institution supported mainly 


by Rammohan and some of his close friends. 
In 1825. he established a Vedanta College 


in which .Vedanta and Western arts end 
sciences were taught. 


Above all, his letter to Lord Amherst 
өп lith December, 1823 for the introduction 
of a system of education embracing various 
useful western sciences "by employing a few 
gentlemen of. talents and learning educated 
in Europe and providing a college furnished 
with the necessary books, instruments to 
other apparatus," ‘shows how deep was his 
anxiety fer the uplift of his countrymen and 
enable them to move with the advanced 
conditions of the time 


ETETETT 


His contributions towards the improvement 


. and advancement of the Bengali prose need 


special mention. Bengali prose was then im 
its infancy, Dr. Sukumar Sen has  aptly 
remarked,  ''Rammohan's predecessors in 
literature were all- text-book writers. Ram- 
mohan has the unique honour of being, the 
first literary writer of Bengali prose, being the 


first to use Bengali prose as the vehicle of 
expression of higher thought and philo- 
sophy....”” 


All his “learning did not make his style 
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pedantic. His Bengali is remarkably free 
from unnecessary Sanskritisms or unfamiliar 
Persianisms. ]t was 
formed the newly born, amorphous, uogainly, 
immobile Bengali prose into a, decent, pliable, 
powerful and vigorous vehicle of higher 
thought and expression and thereby laid the 
foundation stone of future Bengali prose 
literature, which in time came to boast ofa 
Vidyasagar,a Bankim Chandra anda Rabin- 
dranath.’, ( Commemoration volume, part 
11 pp. 333, 338 ) 


Rammohan also conducted a Bengali “4 
a Persian weekly paper named respectively 
the Sambad Kaumudi and the Mirat ul-Akhbar 
to educate his countrymen as well as to shape 
their opinion. 


‘a As surely as the Renaissance in 
was followed by the Reformation so in India 
too а modification of our social relations, our 
general outlook upon life and our religious 
doctrines and practices was bound to result 
{rom the action of English education." 
( India through the Ages, p. 69 ) | \ 


i Rammohan was against the caste-system 
and stood vehemently against it. It is not 
only against the consideration of humanity, 
but as he wrote to John Digby, “The distinc- 
tion of castes, introducing innumerable 
divisions and sub-divisions among them 
( The Hindus ) has entirely deprived them of 
patriotic feeling.. It is, I think, necessary . that 
some change should take place in their religion 
at least for the sake of tbeir political advan- 
tage and social comfort." He translated 
the ‘Borja Suchi’ in , 1749 Saka ( 1827 A.D. ), 
—this is a writing very critical of tie caste 
system. 

He was a believer in. monotheism and his 


book, Tuhfatul-Muwahiddia 
Monotheists written in Persian about 


' the subject. 
Rammohan who trans- 


Europe ' 


orA Gift to, 
the- 
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age of thirty is‘indeed a masterly work on - 


.From a comparative study of 
the principal religions of the world he came 
to the conclusion that all of them - eventually 
rest on the unity of God-Head. He published 
the vedanta sutra after translation into Bengali 
and published an Abridgement of the 
vedanta as wel] as the translations of tbe five 


principal upanishads into English ‘and Bengali. 


He proved thereon that the Hindus had been 


monotheists but they took to, image worship 


subsequently. His monotheistic religion 


based on the upanishads has the charaeteri- - 


stics of universality. 
tions to his countrymen who believe in one 
God‘ (1823), he said that all monotheists 
меге his brethren. 
“Different Modes of , Worship’ (1825) he 
advocated toleration, ` 


In place of the Atmiya Sabha, the Brahma 
Sabha was established оп August 20, 1828, 
and, then, was founded the Brahmo Samaj 
in January, 1830—, complete ‘toleration i is 
its special feature and here men of all castes, 
creeds or nationality 


the wership of the one and the same Supreme 
Lord of the universe. The 


In his *Humble Ѕиввев- 


can meet together: for 


revival of the ` 


in faith and in his 


vedantic religion and through it the unity of ` 


the Indian. people which Rammohan aimed 
at, was one of the most important land-marles 
of the Indian Renaissance. Be it mentioned 
here that the Upanishads preach not only 
universal toleration but also unity of men— 
They are the  fountain-heads of monotheism 
and stand for the equaility of all men where- 
ver they may be, without any distinction 
whatsoever, 


‘It was also through untiring effort and 
long perseverence that Rammohan succeeded 
in preparing the ground against the 
custom of burning widows alive . on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands, known as the 


1 


awful - 


2 
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system of “Sati”, It was prohibited by 
Governor-General Lord William · Bentinck 
and his Council in the Territories under. the 
Presidency of Fort William by Regulation 
XVII of December `4, 1829. · Francis Keith 
Markin said on November 26. 1829, that no 
one could forget the “glowing sympathy, 
intelligence and fearless energy  dis- 
played through a course ot eighteen vears, by 
their great and at Jength successful advocate, 
Rammohan Roy." Dr. R.C. Majumdar who 
is at times unusually critical of Rammohan, 
also, remarked, “There is no denying the fact 
. that Rammohan worked very hard to abolish 


this cruci practice and deserves great credit 
for his works,” 
Rammohan never hesitated to stand for a 


just cause. He was against polygamy and in 
his “Brief Remarks regarding modern encro- 
achments on the ancient rights of ` Females" 
he denounced the injustice then being done 
to womenfolk and reasonably . ‘demanded pe: 
perty rights for them. 


In all his activities he wasled by a cool 
and calculating mind aud rational thinking. 
He was vehemently opposed to the Press 
Ordinance of 1823 and was always in faveur of 
liberty of the press as also for free expression 
of opinion. Discriminations in the Jury Act 
of 1827 were also subjected to his protests. 


Inspired by new ideals, he broke through 
the cordon of orthodox prohibition and under- 
took sea-voyages to foreign lands. 
Bose aptly says, ‘Rammohan can truly be 
regarded 
known and to have exercised at least 
influence both in Europe and in America." 
About America, Miss A. Moore writes, 
“Previous to New England's knowledge of 
. Rammohan . Roy there was по sign of апу 
influence of oriental thought on the American 
mind." She also says, “Rammohan Roy" 


some 


the . 


Dr. N. S. 


as the . first modern Asian ќо be. 
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became во mucha topic of discussion in 
America that all the major libraries of the 
day had copies of his works relative to the 
controversy on christian dogma. Several 
editions of his writings were also published 


in New England." ( Rammohan Roy and 
America, pp. VII, УП. ) 

‘Rammohan in his heart of hearts was а 
lover of liberty. “Enemies to liberty and 


friends of despotism have never been and never 
will be, ultimately successful," such was his 
conviction. But as the time and circumstances 
were! then most unfavourable for indepen-. 
dence movement in India, he led constitu- 


. tional agitations for the redress of grievances 


That he was certainly in favour of a free 
India is evident from his talk with M. Victor, 


Jacquement,a cultured Frenchman, who met 
him in 1829. 


Rammohan occupies a unique position in 
the history of our country. Most of the 
principal movements of the 19th century — 
educational, social, religious and political 
etc. forthe betterment of India, owe their 
origin to’ him. By his rare qualities of head 
and heart, and uncommon courage he heralded 
the Indian Renaissance and paved 
to our future progress. 


the way 


—The Indian Messenger 
7. 7. 82 


THE MOST EDUCATED SOCIETY IN 
THE MIRROR OF STATISTICS 

The Achievements of Soviet Cultural 
Revolution 


Lev Bobrov, Writes 

“Centuries achievements in years" isthe . 
usual definition of the rate and: results of the 
cultural revolution in the Soviet Union, tne 
country where general primary education was f 
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as early as ia the 30°, general 
eight-year — education in the 50's and general 
secondary (ten-year) education in the 705. 
This definition can be illustrated and supple- 
mented with the precise statistics from the 
jubilee directory book “Soviet National 
Economy: 1922-1982” published in Moscow 
to commemorate the Soviet Union’s “60th 
anniversary to be celebrated in December. 


iotroduced 


Here is an example of the dynamic change 
in a very important sphere on the boundary 
ofculture and economics. I mean profe— 
ssional ` training. 11 per cent of wage-earners 
have higher education now, as against 1.3 per 
cent in 1939. The same numbers for general 
secondary education are 74 against 11 рег 
cent. This qualitative growth is continuing. 
Every person has growing: opportunities for. 
his or her — self- development in any sphere of 
activity, from science and technology, or, say, 
art, to management and public activity. The 
efficiency of all working people and their 
ability to solve most complicated problems 
are also increasing. 


AM those and many other factors : have 
beoome a reality in this enormous muiti-cthnic 
country despite the great difficulties it had to 
overcome. 


Н. С. Wells, the British writer, who visit- 
ed Russia in 1920, was struck by its appalling 
and -irreparable crisis. However, . Soviet 
people did overcome obstacles. despite many 
scepticism. It often happened that they had 
to write with self-made ink, using’ brown 
paper for writing and printing, апа theatre 
bills, newspapers and magazines as first-read- 
ers, When there 
former 


4 


pupils would take their place. New 


text-books were compiled and writing systems . 


ior the nations that had never had such before, 
were created (in the Seviet period about 50 


new  alphabejs were designed.), teaching in 


“many 


special educational establishments. 


were not enough teachers,. 


national languages was introduced. Over.50 
million illiterates and about 40. million semi- 
literates learned how to read and write only 
in the period between 1923 and 1939, 


“Hopelessly” backward ` part$ of the 
country were transformed. Say, before 1920 
there were Bo higher educational establish- — 
ments in Central Asia and Kazakhstan. Now ' 
there are nearly 130 of them there. As for 
their students, there are more of them per 
million of the population than'in France, 
West Germany, Britain or Australia. Al in 
all, there are about 900 universities and insti- 
tutes in the country ; every Soviet republic bas — - 
ofthem. I must also mention the 
4,400 technical colleges and other secondary 
There are 
even more technical vocational school, not 
mentioning common schools. | 


Soviet society has become the most educat- 
ed m the world, but its traditional. eagerness 
to learn is not fading. Now there are over 
100-million people getting all kinds of educa- 
tion (37 per cent of the population), both 
children and adults. Over 42 million graduat- 
es are mastering new professions, improving. 
their qualifications at industrial enterprises 
and offices, to say nothing of millions of - 


those attending evening or correspondence : 
Courses. ` 


The Soviet educational system, ‘free and ' ' 


available to all, goes on developing, naturally, 
with an emphasis on quality and taking into 
account the new requirements dictated by life 
and the new tasks put forward by the guide- 
lines of the USSR economic and social deve- 
lopmentfor 1981-1985 and for the period 
ending in 1990, adopted by the 26th CPSU 
Congress. 


Issued бу the Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 
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HELEN KELLER, THE MYSTIC 
Dr. Victorta Hugo Writes : 


Blind, deaf and mute, Helen Keller was 
а living legend іп her life-time. ` Triumphing 
over.her handicaps, she attained a level оѓ 
intellectual and spiritual development and 
creativity, which was far above that of 


average humanity. She symbolized not only ' 


the power of the spirit but also its 
presence.... DR 


Helen Keller was born ор 27 June 1880 
in Tuscumbia, Alabama, in southern United 
States. Alexander Graham Ве tested. 
Helen,. as à child of five ^ and discovered 

“that she was a genius of the highest calibre, 
inspite ofthe fact that she was totally 
sightless and soundlegs due to a rare childhood 
disease. 
-of 18 months. ‘It left her a wild, uncont- 
rollable child until seven yeárs of age, when 
on March 3, 1887 the Kellers employed a 
tutor, Anne Sullivan. 2 


omni- 


‘Teacher’, 
' Sullivan, developed the helpless child to 
become one ofthe greatest and most famous 
individuals of the world. Année 'Süllivan 
struggled many months to awaken the little 
girl mentally, who was very beautiful physi 
cally, with а stroug and healthy body. The 
feacher's: method of education was unique. 
She was a graduate · of Perkins ` Institute, 
Boston, Massachusetts, America’s original 
school for the handicapped. Teacher and 
student were never separated for many years. 


All of Helen  Keller's elementary and 
secondary education was developed entirely 
with private tutoring by her teacher. Finally, 
Helen's college education was undertaken at 
Radcliff College... Anne Sullivan sat side byside 
reading ali texts laboriously .and playing it 
into Helen’s palm ; often the ‘red flesh broke 
through the skin, then the wrist and arm, 
was finger-played with the deaf alphabet. 


This malady afflicted her as а baby ` 


as Helen always called "E | 
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Very few braille books were available at that 
period. 


. Radcliff’s requirements were strict, without 
any special considerationt fora handicapped 


individual. Helen Keller graduated in four 
yearswith а В.А. degree, cum laude. She 
mastered English, German, French. Italian, 


Spanish, 
matics. 


Latin, Greek; science and mathe- 
Helen wrote ‘all the European lan- 


guages well. 


One of Americas grcat writers, Mark 


‚ Twain, named these. two: remarkable women 
_ ‘two bodies with'one mind.’ 


The completion 
of formal education enabled. both women 
to concentrate on their, work for the bandi- 


capped. Helen's inner being was now develop- 
.ing. She, was.. 


by nature meditative ; her 
radiant personality was full of love, kindness, 
and understanding. She. had a burning 
desire to help the unfortunate handicapped, 
especially the blind. Helen beleved — that 
blindness was the severést of all handicaps. 


Religion for Helen Keller was as natural 
as breathing. · Her inner world was dynamit 
and luminous · and she was extraordinarily 
sensitive to vibrations. Нег fingers had suci» 


‘great sensitivity that.she was able to fce; 
music, colour, and the sounds of nature. 
Animals, birds and all, other forms of life 


"became a reality and living awareness for her. 


Anyone who knew ber could sense 
stood beside greatness. 


that one 
Reporters who knew 


. that Miss Keller seldom attended church often 
. questioned her, “What i is 
‘Her answer was always the same, ‘My religion 


your religion ? 


stands on the Christianity of love.’ 


Helen Keller embraced, all religions and 
understood the value. of individual ‘salvation. 
She was unique in her absolute understanding, 
of other people’s faith, Oriental philosophy 
and art were a real passion for her. She 
truly belonged to all nations. 
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The American Federation for the Blind 
'A.F.É.) originally was a very small organ- 
zation in New York City before Helen Keller 
tarted ber work. She developed it into ап 
mmense institution by contributing millions 
əf dollars annually for the ‘handicapped 
collected through her lectures nnd writings. 


En 1936 when Anne Sullivan departed from 
this world, Helen was so over-powered 
with grief thatshe had to cancelall her 
activities for some time. ‘However, 
Thomson, her only companion for 46 years, 
gave her great support. These two benevolent 
women together worked diligently for the 
handicapped all over the world. Work on the 
eduzetion of the blind in European countries 
had been well established even before the 


passing of Anne Sullivan Macy. But their: 


work was yet tó ‘spread into oriental, Aust- 
ralian,, aqd. African countries, | as well as 
Pacific Islands. 


in 1937, the Japanese government invited 
Неба and . Рону ќо Japan as guests of 
Emoeror. This resulted 
schools, workshops, libraries, 
anc hospitals, as well as other means of 
‘dealing with the handicapped problems. all 
over Japan. Wealthy people and noble ‘men 


institutions, 


gate generous donations for this work. Japan 


accepted Heled's programmes and thus great 
ercjects were developed. 


` ‘Belen aad Polly travelled to other oriental 
countries including India, Africa, Australis, 
and many Pacific Islands. 
crowds ‘greeted them with cheers, 
lote ‘and joy. These two. magnanimous, 
gentle, spiritual women worked . ceaselessly 
foc the rehabilitation of the handicapped 
wherever they went... 


Miss Keller pressured the U.S. Congress 
for vears oa end until they finally established 


flowers, 


‘Polly — 


the | 
in the building of ' 


gardens of flowers, beautiful sunrise, 


` She often. 


Everywhere huge. 


state-wide funds for blind children's enduca- 

tion. Prior to Helen Keller there ^ existed 

three types of braille : Helen's determination 
andrinner vision were strong enoügh to finally 

establish only one type of braille book. 

Lastly, she created talking books for those 
who were unable to learn printed braille... 


She was a happy and healthy person with 
а pure and intelligent mind and was always 
creating mew projects and ideas. , Her | 
inner life which was highly developed gave 
her sn unusual awareness of the special 
needs that her handicapped people -faced 
in the physical world. Most of her 
efforts bore fruits bringing solace and  fulfil- 
ment to her beloved sightless and soundiess- 
sisters and brothers, These selfless delights 
she would reveal frequently to her intimate 
friends who were in a Position to assist her . 
financially or otherwise in her great humani- | 
tarian work, 


Some of her intimate friends often mar- 
velled at her beautiful experiences which she 
narrated as they  issuei from her inner 
being. She would often describe her visions 
through-vivid and colourful pictures. She : 
would relate with the thrill of joy that she 
saw beautiful children, lovely forests, rivers, ` 
sunset 
and the beauty of life pulsating every-where. 
wondered how people endowed 
with aatural sight and hearing could miss. 


so much joy present everywhere — in the. 
' universe, | 
One of England's queens once gave а 


reception for Helen Keller and Polly which. 
was attended by a large number of celebrities. 
and England’s royalty. The queen questioned 


' Helen. as to how it was possible for her to 


enjoy all of nature, as she apparently did. 
without sight or hearing. Helen answered 
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the queen, 'But Your Majesty, even though 
Ihave no physical sight or hearing, I do 
have an imagination, a sense of smel, taste 
and -feeling of touch, This enables me 
to enjoy all of nature in its splendour with 
inner feeling and sensitiveness. By vibrations 
I can also enjoy music, especially Beethoven 
whose glorious music is so divine.’ Elevating 
music for Helen  wasas aliveas for most 
normal people. | 


Religion and  philesophy for Dr. Helen 
Keller were not only academic subjects. 
She believed and understood the true meaning 
of spirituality of livmg a most saintly life. 
She was aware and realised the genuine 
significance of ‘Il am, therefore, I think.’ 
She saw the whole world lit with the light 


of God. There was no division between her - 
inner life and outer life. She hved perpetually 


in the glory of the Spirit. 
—Prabuddha Bharata 
July—1982 


ISLAM AND HUMAN FRATERNITY 
Tarique Sohrab writes. 


Isiam is one of the major religions оѓ the 
world. Itclaims to be a universal 


capable of undertaking responsibility for the 


welfare, prosperity, and salvation of mankind... 


was sent 
to worship 
equity, to 


isiam’s view of man 5 that he 
into this world by God in order 
Him,to establish ^ justice and 
promote 
realizes that many will accept its 
and many will reject them. 


teachings 


God regards man as ‘supreme among His 
creatures. Man's potentialities are greater 
than those- of other living things and — if be 
follows the path laid down by God he will 
retain this supremacy. ^ 

8 


religion . 


the good and to prevent evil. It — 


Verily, We have honoured the children of 


' Adam. We сату them on the Jand and the 


sea, and have made provision of good things, 
and have preferred them above many of those 
whom We created, with a marked prefer- 
ment.1 ` 


Man is thus a noble creature ablo 
the things af the world for bis relief and 
comfort, and forthe well-being of aM. We 
see this in the progress he bas made in learn- 
ing and art, culture and civilization, science 
and technology, and in the way this advance- 
ment kas benefited humanity in general. 


to use 


Having shown ithe superiority of man, 


‘Islam вехі stresses that all men are equal in 


humanity for all are the children of Adam. 
No distinction can be made among them on 
groends of race, colour, religion or language. 
In spite of these differences men must live as 
members of one community, regarding — cach 


other as brothers, similar to themselves. 


© mankind! Be careful of your duty to 
your Lord who created you from а single soul 
and from it created its mete and from them 
fwain hath spread abroad a multitude of mcn 
and women.2 


All men are equal in society, before 
law, and in the meccessity of fulfilling 
responsibilities. 


the 
their 


O iuankind ! Lo! We have created you 


mele and female, and have made you nations 


and tribes that ye may know one another. 
Lo ! The noblest of you, in the sight of Allah, 
is the best in conduct.3... 


The Quran and the Hadith demand that- 
everyone—rule and ruled, rich and poor, 
small and  big,—should be treated alike in 
social and legal matters. But it is common 
experience that when a man acquires power 
and authority he often abandons all notions. 


A EL M M 0T 
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of equality and justice and oppresses 
helpless and the weak for his own advantage 
or to satisfy his, lust. We find an interesting 
and instuctive example of this at the beginning 
of Islamic history. 


When. during the time of Umar. fhe Mus- 
lims conquered ‘Egypt, Amar bin 
made governor of the region. One of his 
sons quarrelled with an Egyptian on some 
matter and beat him in anger. The Egyptian 
considered himself wronged and deeiared his 
intention of complaining to the.Caliph. The 
son of Amar, because of his father’s status, 
did aot think that the petition of this humble 
Egyptian could ' harm him, ‘Go and com- 
plain to whoever you like,‘ he said. ‘I shall 
‘lose nothing. Iam the son of тариа 
parents.’ 


But the Egyptian arido Umar and. 
poiating tothe son. of Amar bia Aas, said, 
‘On, Commander of the Faithful ! This man 
beat me without reason and when 1 told him 
I-would complain to you he said, “Go, com- 
plain.. І shall lose nothing. I am the son 
of respectable parents.” 


Umar heard the complajat of the Egyptian 
. and looking towards the son of Amar bin 
Aas with ` disapproval, said, ‘Men are born 
fres, „Оа what grounds аге you 
enslave ‘them?’ Then he rose and giving 
his whip to the Egyptian said, Take this; 
just as. he struck you, you also avenge your: 
self by striking him.’... 


. Ai men are equal before the law which 
was made forthe ruler with exactly the 
same intent as forthe ruled, Accordingly, 
Islam has never tolerated any obstructions 
in enforcing the law or in punishing the guilty. 


One major reason forthe evil that we find 
in society is that many people, after com- 
mitting crimes, are saved from the conse- 


the. 


Aas Was . 


trying to 


quences through status and wealth. 
We illustrate the Islamic view in this con- 
nection with two more exaiuples. 


During the time of the Propheta woman 
of a respectable tribe. committed theft, The 
offence was proved against her and ‘in com- 
pliance with Islamic law, it became obligatory 
to.cut. off her hands. The members of her 
tribe thought that-if this were done {the whole 
tribe would be humiliated. They, therefore, 
sent Asama bin Zaid, a very dear and close 
friend of the Prophet Mohammad, to intercede 
for her. When he.pleaded for her prophet 
was much. displeased. ‘You are making 
recommendations'against the commandment 
ої, Сой, he exclaimed. ‘The peoples before 
this were destroyed because, when an impor- 
tant man committed theft be would be let off, 
whereas a humble man would be punished for 
the same offence.’ And he added, ‘I say 


'this on oath that if my own daughter, Fatima, 


committed theft, I would myself cut off . her 
hands,” 


' ‘The other event took place curing 
reign of the Caliph Umar. Atthis time, 
Jabla bin Ayham was the ruler ofa certain 
region. After embracing Islam he made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and, in company with. 
many other people, began to make the rounds 
of the Kaaba. It so happened that, by chance 
Jabla's wrapper got trampled Бу the feet of 
a Bedouin ; this made ' Jabla furious and he 
slapped the Bedouin. The case was presented 
to Umar. His decision, taken according to 
Islamic law, was that since Jabla had slapped 
the Bedouin without justification the Bedouin 
‘had the tight toslaphim in return, On 
hearing this decision, Jabla expressed asto» 
nishment ani displeasure that a commoner 
could avenge himself on a ruler. ‘Islam has ў 
created equality between the two of you,’ 
` declared the Caliph. ‘You will 
haveto accept this decisiou,’ 


the 


therefore, 
Jabla fled 
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from Mecca before its enforcement and, going 
to a Christian area, renounced Islam. 


Just as Islam emphasized equality and ` 
justice for the welfare of mankind so also it. 


stressed respect for the ideas and sentiments 
of others. Generally, men have a strong 
attachment to their own religion and often 
dislike 
sometimes takes on unpleasant forms and 
creates numerous social problems. Sometimes, 
on the other hand, people give up certain of 
their own beliefs in order. to soften feelings 
of hatred born out of religious schisms... 


KINDNESS AND GENTLENESS 


A study of Islamic teachings 


clear that it accords great value to man as 


such and thus lays special emphasis on good © 


treatment for the weak, thè helpless and the 
destitute. The Prophet Muhammed taught 
his followers to treat others well and to show 
kindness and sympathy to all. 


You treat those who are on the earth com- 
passionately, and the Ове who is in the 
heavens will treat you compassionately. 


Once, seeing a cofün passing, the Prophet 
stood up out of respect. One who was with 
him said, ‘That is the сөйл of a Jew. ‘He 
tiso is a human being,’ replied the Prophet. 

Towards neighbours, orphans, the desti- 
tute, and towards the believers in other 
religions, one should be gentle, kind and 
considerate. - | | 
| {Show] kindness’ unto parents and the 
neighbour who is of kin [unto.you] and the 
neighbour 
traveller andthe wayfarer and [the slaves] 
whom your right hands possess. Lo! Allah 
knowth not such as are proud and boas¢ful.s 


AND ELSEWHERE, GOD SAYS: 


Itis not righteousness that ye turn your 


‘Prophets; and giveth his 


the religion of others. This dislike , 


- ment not only 
‚ living thing. Thos, animals are. 


makes it 


‘Water: 


who is not of kin, to the fellow- : 


t9 


faces to the East and the West; but righteous 
is he who believeth in Allah and the Last Day 
and the angels and the scripture ard the 
wealth, for Jove of 
Him, to kinsfolk and to orphans, to the needy 
and the wayfarer and to those who ask, and 
to set slaves free; who observeth proper wor- 
ship and payeth the poor-due. And those who 
keep their treaty when they make one,...Such 
are they who are sincere, Such ere the God- 


fearing.9 


Islam teaches kind and affectionate treat- 
to human beings but to every 
not to be 
trogbjed ет slaughtered without sufficient 
reason. The prophetsays ina hadith (tradi- 
tion): “А woman entered the Hell for she had 
kept acat tied np in her house and would 
neither give her food or drink nor set 
free.’ 


In another hadith it is said; ʻA thirsty man 
went to a well and was returning after drink- 
ing when ke sawa thirsty dog gasping for 
Seeing the dog's helplessness he felt 
pity for him. He descended into the wel! anc 
bringing up water...made the dog drink. For 
this virtuous deed God pardoned his sins.’ 


That is why it is said in the Quran: ‘For 


‘that cause we decreed for the Children of 


Israel that whosoever killeth a human being 
for other than manslaughter or corruption in 
the earth, it shail be as if hc had killed all 
mankind.'10 - 


MUTUAL SYMPATHY 


Islam seeks to build human society on the 
foundation of mutual sympathy and coopera- 
tion and urges men to respond to the needs 
of others. and to treat them compassionately 
and bencvolently.- If we fail to do so, there 
will be no peace ог comtort in society for 
anyone. Itistrue that everyone does not 


D 


her - 


r 


——————————————UAÉ ———. 
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beicag to the same disi in society and that 
there are differences in status. Some men 
are wealthy and some are poor, some 
strang and some are weak, some аге skilful 
and some are incompetent, some are of an 
age ‘or work and some are too old, some 
are employed and some are wnemployod. In 
order to. create a balance in these ^ uneven 
corditions. islam stimulates mutari eoopera- 
tiom aud provides inspiration for right behavi- 
ouc towards others. "That is why. the Quran 
cabs .the Prophet, ‘The  bemefactor of the 
world.’ ;.. 
From the foregoing, asd from similar 
teachings, же are justified in reaching ‘the 
comziusion that Islam teaches — beacvolence 
aud tolerance towards all men. It incatcates 


duc cegard to every aspect of heman relations. 


anc endeavours to promote peaca in society. 
It crges that differences should be resolved 
on the basis: of honesty aad integrity ; 3 
no resort: ‘should bo ' taken to' .cheating or 
deception. The dignity. and. homour of men 
should be protected; no one should. suffer 
from tyranny. Itis the duty of the rich to 
encure that the poor face no hardships. 
goveroment and those placed in positions 
of authority must act 
viclence, murder and robbery асо pat down, 
thet the. law i is not perverted in order (о gaia 
prvate ends, but that it upholds justice and 
equity, peace and well-being among mankind. 
Al Quran, eura 17, v. 70. 
sura 4, v. 1. | 
` sura 48, v. 13. 
sura 57, v. 25. 
sura 4, v. 58; 
Sura 5, v. 8. 
sura 6, v. 109. 
‘sura 4, ў. 36. ^ 
sura 1, v. 77. 
10. sura 5, v. 32, 


Loxana spy 


—The Theosophist 
July-82 


are. 


- the summer of 1947, he struck 


The . 


effectively so that пош 
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SCROLLS 
Keeping them alive 
By Marlin Levin 


‚ Jerusalem —When a bored shepherd boy, 
wandering with his flock along the Dead 
Sea, aimlessly threw a stone into a cave in 
an archaeo- 


logical treasure of priceless worth, Investi-: 
gating a tinkle he heard from the cave, he 
found ke had hitan old clay jar which 


contained а roHed parchment. 


That incident sparked the most momen- 
tous archaeological discovery of the 20th 
cemtary. Further probes into the shoreline 
limestone caves, used as places of refuge in 
antiquity, turned up more jars and parchment 
scrolls. Eventually, biblical scholars had 
at their disposal the earliest biblical manus- 
crips ever found—1,000 years older than 
they ваа previously known.. 


f 

Besides.the books of the Bible, there 
were commentaries on the Old Testament, 
apocryphal stories based оп the Bible, and 
documents relating to the Essenes, an ascetic 
Jewish sect that lived in the Dead Sea area 
the first century B.C. to the first 
century A.D. All of the Scrolls were written 


in meticulously scripted Hebrew. 


Some Bible Scholars had traced the roots 
of Christianity to the Essenes .and even 
suggested that Jesus might. have been a 
member of the sect. So it was natural that 
the experts poured over the Dead Sea scrolls 
to find any hint of Jesus? affiliation, 


But understanding of the various impli- - 
cations of the centuries-old manuscripts was 
notihe only challenge facing the scholars, 
A way had to be tound to Prévent further 
deterioration of the куз 


fragmentary 
parchments. : 


After thirty years of study by Bible 
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scholars and archaeologists of the contents 
Of the scrolis and seven years of intensified 
scientific research .on their 
зоте new findings have recently come to light. 


. WAS JESUS AN ESSENE ? 


Prof Yigael Yadin of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, oae of the first archaeologists 


` to see the scrolls, has concluded. that Jesus. 


had not been an Essenc. The writings 
found in the scrolls ` have convinced him, 
he says, that “Jesus did not live with the 
Essenes because hecould not agreé with 


one iota of what they were’ teaching. For — 


thought purity was most 
important but Jesus was in contact with 
lepers, prostitutes, impure people. Secondly, 
in Jesus' Sermon on the Mount ( Matthew 
5:43,44 ), Jesus says, "Ye have heard: that 
it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 


example, .they 


neighbour, :and ‘hate Thine enemy. But E. 


say unto you, love your enemies, bless hem 
that curse you’... 


Yadin continues: ‘There can be no 
doubt that when Jesus told these · people to 
love their ?enermy, he was preaching against 
“the Bssenes and their  geachings. He was 
anti- Bssene. ' 


The Essenes disappeared | from history 
with the Romar conquest of Jerusalem -in 70 
A.D. Left behird in eleven caves was their 
library which the Beduin shepherd boy hap- 
pened upon accidentally. 

Today, the most. important documents 
are ensconced іп a specially buih, vault room 
and shrine in the centre of Jerusalem. “The 
Shrine of the Book,” located on the grounds 


of\sracl’s national museum, is опе of 
Jerusalem’s .. most distinctive works of 
architecture, | 

Dating Deterioration of Parchments 

FOR THE Shrine’s curator, Magen 


preservation, 


. sibility. 


' Now on 


‚ healthy. 
' gelatin while others bad not ? 


Broshi, a veteran archaeologist, the custodi» 
anship of the Western world's most valuable 
archaeological documents isa heavy respon- 
Itis little wonder that in 1975 Гс 
ordered a full-scale scientific study of tho 


‘condition cf the parchments. 


Says Broshi, “We wanted to know exactly 
what happens inthe course of time to tke 


' parchment material, why the parchments tend 


to deteriorate, how best they can be preserved, 
and not least "whether they had deteriorated 
since they, were found in 1947, d 


. The project landed in the lap of a South 
African- born bio-geochemist, Stephen Weiner. 
the staff of Israel’s prestigious 
Weizmann Institute of Science, Weiner was 
trained at the California — Institute of 
Technology. 


The puzzle that faced him and his team 
of chemists and isotope experts was unique. 
Never before had anyone tried to quantify 
the deterioration | of a 2,000-year-old parch- 
ment. At first they tried spectrophotometry 
ontiny blank pieces: of the scrolls, They. 
got nowhere. : ; 


Visually, it was obvious that the darker 


. areas of the scrolls had deteriorated. When 


they examined those areas they .found them 
to be gelatinous. · Ву comparison, the lighter 
areas of the’ parchment меге clean and 
Why had some areas turned into 


Weiner and his team turned to infrared 
examination? This showed them that in the 
darker portions the collagen of the parchment 
fibres had broken down,’ (Collagen is a 
fibrous protein existing in all living matter and 
parchment is made from animal skin. When 
collagen comes іп contact with head and 
water it turns gelatinous.) " 


Clearly, the deterioration had taken place 
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acaus: moisture had gotten to the parchment ` 


scrolls. But when? Rumours had been 
circulating among politically sensitive 
scholars that the deterioration had taken 
place while the documents were ів Israeli 


hands. Broshi was concerned. The outcome 
of the study cóuld be politically explosive. 

Expert on Moon Rocks Studies Scrolls 

ONE MEMBER of Weiner's team, Prof. 
Emanual Gil-Av, was an authority on the juse 
of a process ' known as 
conversion of an organism's amino -acids 
after its death. By studying the conversion 
with gas chromatography, it is possible to 
determine the time when the conversion 
from one type of acidamine to another 
stopped. Gii-Av usedjthe process to study 
mocn-rocks brought back to earth ‘by. .U-S, 
astronauts, | 


After careful work on-pieces of the 


parchment, Gil-Av found an “extraordinarily — 


high rate’ of “right-handed”: amino acids. 
Siace such a high percentage takes hundreds 
of years to develop from “lefthanded” acids, 
‘he concluded. thatthe degradation of the 
‘parchment could  nothave possibly taken 
place · during the 
Israei’s custody. — 

Weiner's assessment: “The damage may 
éyen have begun ‘while the scrolls were still 
being used by the Dead Sea sect, some 2,000 
years ago. We have found no evidence 
whatsoever that deterioration took place 
Siace .they were taken from the caves 
(in 1947)”. 


Broshi and | the Shrine’s directors could 
now breathe easiaer. But they were taking 
no chamces. They established a monitoring 
system to warn then if degradation is 
resumed, Small sampies of the parchment 
have been placed in various sections of the 


` laid between sheets 


racemization—the | 


relatively brief period in 


‘vaults. Periodically, they *are seat to the 


Weizmann Institute for analysis. 


Broshi’s staff keeps a'daily watch on the 
scrolis. Every fragment—some'of them по. ` 
bigger than adot—has been put between 
sheets of thighly absorbent rice paper and. 
of heavy cardboord. 
They are kept in complete darkness and at ` 


‘the most salubrious rate of bumidity ( bet- 


ween 50 and 55% ). 


Authorities on tbe preservation of docu- 


ments had suggested placing the scrolls - in. 


glass filled with helium as has been done with 
the American Declaration, of Independence. 


‘But the scrolls аге too long for that. The 


complete book of the Prophet Isaiah is 24 feet. 
Moreover, the use of. gas is designed to 
prevent bacteria from attacking the parchment. 
The real danger to the scrolls is not- bacteria 
but degradation of the collagen. Е 


Tbe 750,000 visitors who annually tour 
the Shrine of the Book never see all the Dead . 
Sea Scrolis; The Isaiah, fer example, is 
shown only in facsimile in the Shrine's 
rotunda. Those that emerged from the Dead 
Sea caves in poor condition will never see the ` 
light of day if Broshi has anything to do 
with it. a E. 
Those on display (“The War of the Sons 
of Light and the Sons of Darkness," “The 
Habakkuk Commentary? and the . Essenes” 
code of behaviour called “The Manual of 
Discipline”, among others ) are sufficiently 
healthy to be shown. Е 
— News from Israel 
— November, 1982 
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“Chittoor Through The Ages"—by Dr. M. 
D. Sampath M.A., Ph. D., Dep. Anth., Dip. 
Geog; Dip. Sans., Deputy Superintending 
Epigraphist, Archaeological Survey cf India, 
Mysore. Published ( 1980) by B.R. Publi- 
shing Corporation, 461, Vivekanand Nagar. 
Delhi—110052 ( Price Rs 150.00. $ 30,00 ) 


In recent times the study of History has 


laid less emphasis on 
aspects only. 


the Chronological 


to write the history of a specific region of 
the particular country. concerned rather 
than that of the country as a whole. Historians 
in India are no exception to this general trend 
and Regional Hisiories have been viewed by 
several scholars es a miniature — history of 
India, dealing as it does with different aspects 
of the history of the period concerned through 

'studies in Economics, art, religion and 
culture, in order to draw a picture quite 
oftea portraying its links with the mainstream 
of Indian Culture. . Dr. Sampath's. work on 
“the history of Chittoor is the result of studies 
along these lines. 


The main source used by the Author is 
„Epigraphy, every inscription having been 
scrutinised and studied to clarify the contents 
во that the particular aspect of history is 
clearly evident. The Chronological aspect 
is also included however, through the Cha- 
pters on. the ruling dynasties suchas , the 
Pallavas, Cholas of Renandu, thé Vaidumbas, 
the Banas, the Gangas, andthe Nolambas. 

3 Беіг movements have affected the history 
of this area and have thus been examined 
accordingly. Because of its geographical 
situation, this region came under the influence 
of the major dynasties ofthe South. Almost 


Instead scholars have attempted , 


.of the regional history. The study 


-— =, 


r 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


the whole of the district was under the 
Pallavas fromthe 4th to the 9th Centuries. 
Thereafter the Cholas took over and later thc. 
Pandyas апа Vijayanagara rulers, a ' detailed 
study under whom ends this section. 


И is interesting to note that historians ti 
the South have given special attention їс 
Chittoor because it was a meeting place a" 
it were of three Linguistic regions Viz Tamil, 
Telegu and Kannada. Dr. Sampath bas studiec 
sources in all these three languages so that 
a proper perspective ‘is given to this aspec.. 
large): 
covers the present day Chittoor district 1 
Andhra Pradesh bounded by the greate! 
portion of Nelore district on tbe .East, Ching. 
leput, Dharmapuri and North. Arcot district - 
ofTamilnadu on ‘fhe South and;South West - 


‘by Bangalore and Kolar districts of Karnatak:: 


on the West and Anantapur, Cuddapah 
districts on the North. However, geographica: 
boundaries varied in different periods anc 
one Cannot therefore exclude inclusion o 
such areas as were part of Chittoor at 
such time. | 


ny 


Thus this region, as is evident, exhibits thc: 
influence of three different languages becausc- 
of its situation in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Tamil and Kannada regions. 
Forega considerable Kannada population 


- came.and settled. here as a result of the 


dynastic rule of the Western Gangas which i: 
testified by a large number of  Kannads 
inscriptions found. Similarly as a large area 
was part of the Pallava or Chola Kingdoms, 
Tainil records also exist. 


. . Dr. Sampath is of the opinion that “For a 
proper understanding of the history of South 
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Judia in general : the important sources... 
are of four catagories viz. Epigraphy, 
Numismatics, literature and monuments. 
£pigra phical sources are by far the largest and 
most important source than the literary 
saurces ‘which give meagre information, for 
the reconstruction of history.. .So far as the 
hisiory of Chittoor is concerned, the first 
and the foremost and also by far the biggest 
| among the sources are the epigraphical which 
` аге prolific, valuable and authentic. The 
present study is by necessity, mainly based 
ou tlie verifiable information contained in 
the mumerous stone and copper-plate inscrip- 
‘tions copie from this district and its adjacent 
territory." 


Tüe various Chapters deal with different 
aspects.of the history of this region. To begin 
with the nature and value of source materials 
are assessed, next the antiquity of the region 
is traced. The three following chapters study 
the major and minor feudatory families 
beciuse the political scene kept changing 


throughout the period under study because of 


the chaages in . the imperial dynasties. The 
aathor examines«thereafter the Salient feat- 
ures of administration and attempts to assess 
the existing economic,conditions of- the region. 


Discussing the latter the auther 
the‘econ omic conditions under 
headings such as Agriculture. 
end Trade. 
tn this region agriculture was the major 
-profession of the people. With this were allied 
professions like Smithy, Carpentry, Pottery 


analyses 
specific 
Irrigation 


As in other parts of the Country, | 
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etc and the wealthy were assessed on the 
basis of the Cattle they owned. In-fact ever 
wars appear to have been fought asa result - 
of Cattle raids. · Allied with. agricultüre was 
the implementation of work concerned with. 
Irrigation without which agriculture was not 
possible. The entire village would thus be 
involved in constructing canals, dig wells, 
tanks and Lakes, as this region is dependent: 
mainly on artificial irrigation systems, since 
itis almost without a perennial supply оѓ 
water drawn from great rivers. — 


Again Trade, both internaland external 
was the other major profession although һе 


` commodities of trade were mostly agricultural 


produce ог related produce. There is 
evidence that trade guilds existed and that- 
trade flourished. In later times there is 
evidence , found in inscriptions of several 


bodies of Merchant Communities who traded 
externally. 


Throughout various other changes however 
the religious and social institutions continued 
to flourish while art, architecture, langnage 


-and literature developed. Thus the growth 


of social and religious institutions, epigraphi- 
cal language and literature are examined and 
studied extensively while the Jest section. 
consists of a study of the development of ` art. 
and. architecture. Dr. Sampath's "approach 
to the study of the history of chittoor through 
the ages is erudite, comprehensive and 


exhaustive in detailed study. As such the 


book should be perused by all scholars of 
regional кше; 
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NOTES |. 


THE DELHI SUMMIT 


The Seventh Summit of Nonaligned 
nations was held in India under very difficalt 
conditions. Of primary concern was the fact 
that between the Havana Conference and 
the Delhi Summit many major disrupting 
events had occured due to which discenssion 
was apparant among these nations. For 
example because of the war between two 
member nations i.e. Iran and Iraq the Venue 
of the Conference had to be changed as 
Bagdad could not host the Conference due 
to Security reasons. Again several of the 
members had been upset by’ Dr. Castros’ 
“Natural Ally” move during the Havana 
Conference while the split in the OPEC, 
not to mention that within the Organisation 
of African Unity aggravated the atmos 
phere of misunderstanding greatly. Thus it 
was a tribute to India that she was accepted 
as the unanimous alternate choice and a great 
responsibility was therefore undertaken 
.by Mrs Gandhi when the Conference was 
hosted here. For not only did she and the 
Indian Diplomats have to try to. 
certain outstanding problems , within the 
movement, they also had (he task of endea- 


.it really represented 
' practice 


- with itis obvious that inspite of 


solve | 


ано" сер 





vouring to maintain the Spirit and motiva- 
tion behind the .Non-aligned movement 
as expounded by the Founders. 


World opinion has examined the 7th con- 
ference with a view to ascertain whether 
the nations who 
. the policy of nonalignment. 
An appraisal of the Summit shows 
several points of difference between — the 
meeting at Havana and: this one. To begin 
national 
positions being reiterated with contradictory 
‘emphasis by member states, ultimately the 
compromises accepted on most issues revealed 
that there was little or no deviation from 
the original foundamental perceptibn of 
the nonadigned movement, which had a policy 
founded оп positive factors and reasons, 
and the formulator of the ideology, Nehru, 
defined this very clearly in his speech to 
the U.S. Congress in 1949 when he said, 
“Our policy is not neutralist but one of 
active endeavour to preserve and if possible, 
establish peace on firm foundations." Non- 
alignment was thus a positive neutralism 
where a country may act independently and 
judge issues on their individual merits. 


6t . 
Certain common conditions were respon- 
sible. for the founder nations coming together 
fo. formulate this policy. As far as India 
was concerned, during those years, none . 
alignment was the only rational policy 
for her since the  newely emergent state 
: had to face  treméndous Challenges 
related to. Economic and Technological 
development internally; while externally she 
' was aware of the constant dilema of having 
tc. fall in line with one or the other of 
the two Super Power blocs politically. 
Nonalignment suited . India's needs very 
.Suitably by stabilizing the diverse political 
forces within the country as also - by 
furthering aid for national development. 
from both blocs by being non-committed, ~ 
Thus eg on the one hand this policy neutra- 
lized extreme leftists through the avowed 
anti-imperialism and non-commitment. to 
. political or military blocs of the West, while 
on the other, those on the extreme: right 
were  apeased by the. refusal to join the 
Soviet bloc. Conflicting domestic interests 
were . harmonized and this alded National 
iategration; Between 1949 and 1983, thc 
` game reasons were true of nearly, all the - 
newly-emergent, ' developing or under- 
developed states, and for this obvious reason 
the movement gathered momentum through- 
out the years, specially in areas where these 
two, factors existed and over the last 20 years 
the number of nations involved has risen from 
25 to about 100. , : 
Again it is of interest:to note whether the 
basic principles laid down in the  196L 
Conference have · been changed with the, 
years. At the Belgrade Conference Nasser, 
Tito and Nehru accepted certain broadly 
based principles such as mutual respect 
foreach others integrity and Sovereignity, ' 
non-intervention in . internal affairs, mutual 
benefits and ipeaceful Co-existence.. It was 
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felt that countries accepting the/policy , of 

nonalignment would proceed on the assump- 

tion that with diverse traditions and different - 
political systems, they could join each ofher 

and  co-operate in the persuit of security, 

mutual economic benefit апа peace. Over 

the years however it is apparent that due to’ 
discension among members in many instances 
these principles have been thrown overboard. 

The conflict between Iran-and Iraq, the split 
inthe OPEC, the differences -among "ihe 

emerging African nations, the .Kamipuchean : 
issue, the Afghanisthan problem serve to 

illustrate this. Again an examination of. the 
Havana meeting reveals that the nonaligned. 
appears to include states which are aligned 

to rival power blocs in every way ‘except 

in name. Dr. Castro's move to declare the: 


USSR a*'natural ally" of the movement 
and the counter reaction illustrated this. ` 


The main questions that arise. in connec- · 
tion: with the Delhi Summit ' therefore 
are whether these discensions aggravated’ 
and : distorted the spirit of nonalignment 
whether any constructive move was made - 


towards furthering disarmament and finally, 


whether апу new avenues of co-operation 
were explored for the mutual benefit of the - 
nations concerned. For опу an 


examination of these factors would _réveal 
whether the. Delbi Summit improved' and 
restored the status of the nonaligned nations, 
in the giobal centext, or whether in fact 
the relations between the nations deteriorated - 


and the spirit of non-alignment was further ' 
impaired. ' vA 


. Taking these in order perhaps the question 
of discension is of. greatest importance 
as this was due to national interests being 
emphasized. Ia a. sense the main hurdle 
could have been the Kampuchian seat. Here 
it would not be too much to: say that Indian 
Diplomacyy was responsible · largely 
the dilution of ‘tension when India: 


4 


‚ Were 


| | NOTES . 


managed to put through its -compromise 
formula atthe Foreign Ministers’ Conference 


where issues to be discussed at- the Summit: 
actually scrutinised. Thus in fact the 


Kampuchean problem was not the main 
hurdle at the Summit. . | 

А second conflict was over the Afghanistan 
question and as with the Kampuchean issue 
here too the declaration at the Summit does 
not offend either bloc particulary. Again 
although there is no specific mention of the 
Diego Garcia base in connection with the 
status of the Indian Ocean, a paragraph оп 
Mauritian sovereignity includes the point by 


stating thata military base at Diego Garcia ` 
Sovereignity, . territorial: 


"endangers the 
integrity and peaceful development of 
Maurituis.’”” However, it may be said that 
Stotus Qus has been maintained only and not 
much has been achieved.  ' 

Regarding Disarmament, perhaps in a sense 


this was the most difficult objective the move- 


ment had to face as it was not likely to be' 


achieved without extensive struggle, But іп 
any case a gathering of over 100 nations 
as perhaps the largest peace movement in the 
world, cannot be ignored by those. who are 
non-members. And certainly their effect on 
peace movements in America and Europe is 
already apparent. However this still remains 
the greatest objective of the movement. 

But the most inieresting aspect of the 
Delhi Summit was the initiative taken to 
meet the Challenge of the North in the 
economic sphere by the South. Most of 
the nations in the non-aligned movement 
are developing countries who were 
**petitioners" for aid from developed countries 
so far. To date the various UNCTAD 
conferences have led to very limited benefits 
if any, to the developing nations. 

"At the Delhi Summit for the first time, 
several highly constructive proposals were 


: with 


.with a view 
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uu 
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. formülated ‘at the initiative of members 


including ‘eg Algeria, the OPEC and the 
ASEAN ‘group in an attempt to restore 
balance tothe Economic Maladies of the 
developing nations, particularly in conrection 
solving world economic problems. In- 
déscriminate criticism ‘of the Developed 
Nations was replaced by concrete — proposasl 
atthis Summit, taking into consideration 
collective demands of the developing world, 
to establishing — self-rel'ance. 
There was recognition of the fact that the 
Economics uf developing countries such as 
eg Mexico, Yugoslavia, Argentina and Poland, 
have deteriorated through taking extensive " 
loans which have not been put to sufficient 
productive use and have consequently пої 
earned returns equal to the interest rate 
which is required to meet future repayment 
obligations. In this connection member 
nations of NAM have considered restraint 
on borrowing: as the indebtedness of deve 
loping countries has reached a levelof great 
magnitude. The Protectionist policy followed 
by the developed countries was criticised 
again as this has mainly resulted in exports 
ofthe debtor - countries declining, thereby 
reducing their ability to meet interest ' obli- 
gations as well as repayment. Furthermore, 
prices of these Commodities have also declined 
globally and the developing countries forced 
to borrow more to meet debt obligations. 
Thus their future is very bleak facing as they 
do adverse terms of trade which will decline 
further if there is devaluation of currencies. 
Consequently, the great stress laid on restruce 
turing the entire debt burden atthe Delhi 
Summitis very timely and the debtor! nations 
proposal for extension of time for repayment 
ofloans revealed their desire (0 be ^Self- 
reliant" and not “Репѕіопіетѕ.” 

Taking all these factors into considera- 
tion one may conclude that three important 


20. 
foe E a - B B 
‘problems were considered and solutions 
Suggested at the Summit. Examining these 

ia order’ one may say that firstly 

.perusal of global Economic problems · reveal 
«nat changes may again nave to be made in 
е procedure and metnodoiogy oi the IMF, 
wnicn: bas undergone changes since Bretton 
Woods and may have to change its. Objectives 
and meihods again 1а Order 10 become an 
eflecuve  insuument of the international 


monetary system if global economic inibal-: 


ance has to be eradicated. Infact the Brandt 


Commission has offered several good sugges- 


tions to make conditionality more flexible. - 


Again, to allintents and purposes, the 
developing. Countries bave accepted their 
respons,buities tor operating within. a 
reconstructed economic und monetary 


system by tormulating the code of Collective | 


Seif-reliance at this Summat. ‘ 


Finally, the economic 
expounded at the Summit has set the ball 
rolling as far as both the ‘North and the 
South are concerned. The developed nations 
are ' realising that they also have certain 
responsiblities and self interest in readjus- 
ting global economic maladies. For the 
problems they are facing such as eg Recession 
may turn, together with disinflation into 
deflation, which may lead to a world 
deperession of great magnitude, The North 
has thus.to think of 
economic structures in its own long term 


interest while the South must not limit- its. 


.intentions of becoming self-reliant to pro- 
posals. only but also translate these: into 
deeds. os EC 
Thus we see that the Delhi Summit con- 
tributed substantially to the ihterest ^ of the 
Nonalig ned nations in the Sphere of their 
Economic 
It also reiterated its stand on Disarmament, 
but „was not able to provide a solution for 


discension. between member nations such: 


as Iran and iraq. Nor were any positive solu- 


tions apparent as far as Afghanisthan and, 


Kampuchea were concerned. The Status Quo 
was maintained aud to this extent the prineipl 
-of peaceful. coexis .tence has not been 
impaired. = 5 
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the ‚ 


pro, posals | 


~ this method. 


reorganising global : 


problems and World Economy. · 


' policy 


TRADE DEFICIT : 
у The latest estimate of the trade deficit in 
1981-'82.. is almost as large'as that in the 


previous year not with standing the, relative Der 


stability in world ой prices as also’ — greater 
internal supplies of steel, cement and crude 
among other previously imported commodities 


which has resulted іп reduced imports of 
these items. , To some extent previous orders 


for import of these items have to be honoured · | 


and some items of foodgrains like wheat as 
well as suger have added to the Bill. But by 
and large it 18 the stagnation in exports which 
persists and which is one of the main reasons ` 
for our inability to lower the deficit. i 


Whether we may expect a "break-through 


considering the general decline in worid 
trade is a factor to’ investigate. Of equal 
‘Importance are other factors such as protec- 


tionism in the industrial countries, payments 
difficulties of others when attempting to solve 
their debt burden while invisible © earnings 
including remittances appear to have come to 
an optimum point. External borrowings are 
linked with stiff terms and conditions and this 
automatically limits financing .imports by 


Perhaps the time has come to reconsider 
the existing liberalized import policy which ` 
was formulated five years ago when ` foreign 
exchange reserves were, high, food imports 
were unnessary and oi) prices were lower. 
Agains, side by side with our existing import 
policy little or no — imvestigation has been 
mace into Indian indastry’s own increasing 
finished products which are about to show a 
recessionary trend owing to competition: 
with similar items of import. It is of great 
importance to promote export efforts in these 
areas by both the Industrialists concerned as 
also the Government. 


_ One of the reasons for the lack of , interest 
in Export Promotion is perhaps the declining 


| world commodity prices in items like Tea, . 
Coffee etc. However an effort Should be 
made to balance this with export promotion 


of items which are.not affected by recession. ' 
It is patently obvious that a more effective 
has to be evolved to ва! · with the 
perennial. trade deficits as obviously what is 
being done now for Import Substitution and 
Export Promotion, has not cured the malady, 





N ON-ALIGNED CONFERENCE AND PEACE IN PALESTINE 


Dr. BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE ERAS X 


( Tue recent Non-Aligaed Conference . held 


to achieving human solidarity, peace, and 
economic and social justice to all. mankind. 
‘It declared its intentions to help the Jew and 
Arab achieve peace’ in Palestine. Н avowed 
‘non-involvement in power-blocks and to 
keep as its- main creed non-violence, 


they blessed them. President Reagan 
of the U.S. and Prime Minister по 
of Russia sent letters.ef approval. | 

Tae new Chairman, Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
of India, called for greater co-operation with 
the advanced and less advanced countries, 
and among the developing lands. There were 
10l-member Nations present, which “was 
- significant, as the United Nations’ total mem- 
bership is 157 Nations. . 

Mrs. Gandhi stated, while accepting the 


. Chairmanship, that the Non- -Aligued Nations 


had во quarrel with any group of countries, 
апа s poke-out against injustices. She said life 
on, earth may be annihilated due to. an acci- 
dental nuclear war, and ;that the world was 
tottering on the brink of economic collapse. 
She asserted that development and indepen- 
dence, disarmament and and peace were clo- 
sely related, and queried whether there could 
be peace alongside nuclear weapons. ‘The 
Superpowers and others spend a greater part 
of their national income on armaments, 
while greater part of mankind lives in illiteracy 
poverty, and consequent misery. | 
On the Palestine ‘problem, the 
Members devoted much time in individual and 
group discussions on how to bring peace in 


Dr. 


Academy, New York City, О, S. A.. 


| the Middle East, 
in March in New Delhi, India, was dedicated ` 


These 
principles fascinated both Superpowers, and > ~ 


. Russia, 


101° 


where ‘the two ancient, 
brotherly races were battling to control this 
ancient land. ‘They recegnised that the Jews, 
Muslims and Christians had been living 
together ^ as ' brothers, until 1948. 
With the creation of Israel, a vicious circle 
of hate and fear spread tbroughout the area, 
although all can live in peace and harmony, 

The Non-Aligned Movement recognized 


‘the Palestine Liberation Organization as the 


sole. bargaining agent of the Palestinian 
people, whether Christian or Muslim. Thus, 
the P.I.C. was _reeggnized as a member of 
the Non-Aligned Movement, - as the sole 
representative: of .thc Palestinian Arabs. 


`The Conference, while applauding President 
Reagan's Peace Proposals, mentioned that 


they did not meet the national hopes and 
aspirations of the Palestinian Arabs, who 
want a Sovereign State established in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. The Conference 
recommended that Israel be called. upon to 


"move back to its 1967 boundaries as requested 
in the U.N. Resolution 242, among others. 


These would meet the Arab declarations 


.. at Fez, Morocco and Algiers., 


. The Non-Aligned Conference further 
recommended a round-table conference of 
the nations of the area: Lebanon, Syria, 
Israel, and Jordan, summoned by the Super- 
power America, with possibly the Superpo wer 
invited. When a comprehensive 
peace plan can be worked out, all Israeli 
troops should be withdrawn from all Arab 
lands, when Syris also. should comply. The 
Golan Heights should be returned to Syria, 
and all Israeli borders should then be guar- 


Buddhadasa Р, Kirthisinghe, Representative Maha Bodhi Societies of Incia & Sri 
Lanka & the’ World Fellowship of Buddhists ; 


Honorary: Minister, American Buddhist 


aii 8s 


aateed and, кирату -by a 'U. N. Interna- 
tional Peace Force. Now that ihe’ ‘Palestine 


L-beration Organisation has rejected President | 


Rzagan’s Peace Plan, there is no alternative 
“bat. to accept the -peace plan: ud the None 
„Aligned Conference. . , 

The main reason why the ‘Palestinian 


Л. beration Organisation’s chief, Y assar. Arafat ` 


rejected President Reagen’ s . Реасе. Plan is 
‘that the Palestinians want a .Sovereign State. 
They would not like to Бе ол the one 
sde- under the political: control of King 
“Hussein, and on the other under the 
military. heel., of Israel ^ as 
.Fower. Israel has occupied ‘Arab territories 
far. over: 15 years, which violates 
International. law. Thus, d;vision of old 
. Eritish-mandated Palestine ‘into two Jewish, 
cnd а Muslim-Christian state is inevitable, 

As the Jews ( Zionists ) are suffering from 
rationalism, 
nations of the world. U Thant stated, While 
Le was ‘the U.N. Secretary-General, that 
Larrew nationalism was one of the prime 
obstacles io world. peace, and he often chast- 


ised members of. the United Nations for jealo- 
usly “guarding their sovereign rights to the 
detrime, ntoi the' common good of the anter- 
national community. So, nationalism’. 1s 
>laytog havoc in human relations ; no wonder 
t has proved disastrous in the Middle East. 
Before the creation of Israel, the Jew апа 
Arab lived. in peace, harmony and brother. 
hood in Palestine for centuries ; then, why 


not today ? 


a basic way to bring peace in the „Middle 
East by recognising the Palestinian rights ‘to 
а homeland, or there can never be peace in 
the Middle East. . Until this matter js equably 
settled and tbe honor and self-respect 
Arabs upheld, the Middle East will remain 
a powder-keg. This should be done as soon 
as possible, as Western influence, 
that of America, will erode in the Middle Éast, 
the Islamic world, and even in  Hindu- 
Buddhist Asia. Already the Western powers, 
ere not wanted in Persia, and Afghanistan 


‘even been. forcibly annexed to Israel; 


: Nations. 
an occupying ` 


so are the Arabs and other : 


Begin, Israel's 


of the. 


particularly : 
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“has been occupied ‘wanttaly by Russia. 

‘Tie ‘Non-Aligned leaders felt that the argu- 
ment that Israel should have  defendable 
bounderies іѕ not valid jn this atomic and 
jet age. 


It js justan excuse.fór.the -Zionists . 
, o continue to occupy. Arab lands: in the West 
.Bank and Gaza Strip, captured .in.the: 1967 


War, and violating International; Law by: cone 


the . Palestinian Arabs. 


‘Some. lands . 
is illegal, according to:Pundits.at the 

‘This is denial: of human : 
when an occupational force tries to perpetuate 


- itself indefinitely, trampling the freedom. and 


human dignity of. the subjugated people.. | 
The feelings of hate and fear. should be 


replaced with love, compassion, and accemo- ` 


dation of each other. on the part, of the Jews 


and Arabs in Palestine as a prelude to peace. . 


If the P.L,O. and Israeli leaders. will . make 
the attempt. to meet and accomodate 
one another, peace is possible. Like the 
great ‘Sadat, perhaps Yasser Arafat, the. PLO - 
leader, could goto, Jerusalem and meet Mr. 
Premier, and embrace .each ` 
other, and try to create peace in this area, 


The hands of all the leaders of Palestine, — 


whether Jews or Arabs, are now bloodstained. 
This period of hate and distrust has to stop, 
and, mutual trust and ‘goodwill should be 
re-established, as Mr. Sadat did, between | 
Egypt and Israel, The time has arrived. ` for 
such a move on the part of -all Jews and 


; ' Arabs. 
The Non-Aligned Movement recognizes : 


Chancellor · Kreinsky of Austria, a Jew 
and former Nazi victim, condemned |: Israeli 
expansionism as morally naked ; the Pope 
received Arafat, the P.L.O. leader, pointing 
to the sympathy of mankind to the Arab 
cause, Itis for Israel to ponder over the 
consequances of these actions. 
` The Buddha said, over 2500 years, ago, 
that to achieve 2 real victory, all sides should 
feel victorious. That means that there should 
be justice and fair play to all to bring in real 
peace now, inthe Middle. 


y 


.tinuing to occupy these lands, and humiliating ` 

` have- 
"which . 
United · 
rights; 


) 


East, or: in: any 
other part of the world, in the future. | 


EUROCENTRISM 





IN HISTORY: . 


ASTUDY IN ENTRENCHED ATTITUDES 


BURJOR JAL 


AVARI 


AND 


GEORGE JOSEPH 


The resurgence of the political Right in 
Britain, with its emphasis on patriotism and 
national glory, is bound to have ап impact 
on education. The teaching of history, for 
example, particularly in schools, is set to 
become an acute bone of contention between 
the warring factions of historians led by 
their respective protagonists, The battles will 
be joined by the left and the right, the tradi- 
tionalists and the progressives, the “patriotic 
men” and the multi-culturalists.1 И is quite 
likely that a compromise will eventually бе 
reached on the content and style of history 
teaching. But while the debate lasts there 
will be -much sound and fury spread across 
the pages of learned journals 2 and quality 
newspapers, with some likelihood of stark 
contiibutions in popular newspapers and the 
broadcasting media. How real and compre- 
hensive will this debate be? Ata certain 
level, i.e. at the level of implicit assumptions, 
it will hardly be a meaningful debate, because 
all protagonists are likely, from the start, to 
have accepted certain preconceptions and 

, value-judgements that they may sot even be 
consciously aware of. These, in our opinion, 
are what we'call the assumptions of European 


Burjor Jal Avari and Dr. George Joseph, 


University of Manchester. 
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‘ethnocentricity-or —Eurocentrism. We have 
written this paper in the hope that the écepiy- 
set and ingtained features of Eurocentricity 
should be considered as important parameters 
in any discussion of how history should Бе 
taught.. | 


It was just a point of coincidence 
while writing this paper, Paul 
published his large volume on A History of 
the Modern Warid; from 1912 to. 1983,3 
Although he is not a ‘‘professional” historian, 
we were aware of his considerable influence 
аз а columnist aad author on the inteNigen- 
tsia in this country. Moreover, as one of 
the first of the New Right converts, we felt 
that his perception of recent history had an 
important bearing on thé attempts by them 
to alter the style and conteat of school history. 

.Johnson's book  wasa great revelation ; it 
confirmed all our suspicions about the per- 
vasive nature of European ethnocentricity. 
We have, therefore, decided to use his book 
to illustrate our arguments. 


that, 
Jobrson 


П 


+ * * 
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Facuity of Economic and Social Studies, 
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Not many years ago in Colonial Kenya, 
fram беге же originate, history in secondary 
schools meant only one thing—British Empire 
History. in a school curriculum ` where 
geography went little beyond the study of. 


the British Isles, and literature "dealt either : 


wit esoteric poems about the Daffodil and 
the Village Graveyard or with novels describ- 
ing intricacies of middle class life in Vic- 
torian England as exemplified by Jane Austen, 
history could have offered an international 
. flavour. Iostead, the history taught bad 
certain distinctly chauvinistic characteristics. 
It was a history deeply imbued with a strong 
sese of the civilising mission of the British 
Raj ; a history that only began with the 
British presence in far-flung countries around 
the world ; and a history that lauded the 
efforts ^ of empire builders such as Cecil 
Rhodes and Robert Clive, while at the. same 
time denigrating ( or more often ignoring ) 
- the resistance put up by the Zulu warrior 
Dabulamanzi or the Xhosa leader Makana 
and. the struggle for Indiam independence 
led by Rani of Jhansi or Mahatma Gandhi. 
Clearly, the function of colonial education 
was,not to increase our awareness of our- 
selves and our surroundings but to impress 
our receptive young minds with the awe- 
someness and totality of the power of Pax 
Britannica. As an exercise in social engi- 
. neering, colonial education was consistent 
and even effective. But for a long time we 
believed that the perpetrators of this exercise, 
while clear about their objectives, did not 


believe that what they preached was good . 


educaticn. We areno longer confident that 
this is so. For behind the beliefs and 
thoughts of a number of Briish educators 
is a view cf the world that cen best be 
described as Eurocentric which is well exem- 
plified in the writings of many European 
intellectuals. It is the characteristics and 


the assumptions of the European ethnocen« 


trists that we will discuss first. 
The terms “ethnic .pride” and *'etbnocen- - 
trism" are not interchangeable ; they need to 
be distinguished carefully. . “То have pride 
іо one’s culture and traditions із a universal : 
phenomenon, often providing a sense of group 
identity, necessary for social living. Ethnic 
pride is a matter of strong feeling and impulse, 
found in varying degrees among nations and 
cultural groups within nations. It reflects the 
rich varieties of culture, The world would 
be a less colourful and interesting place with- 
out cultural diversity. ` 


Etbnocentrism, on the other hand, is quite 
different. Unlike ethnic . pride, itis rarely a 
collective phenomenon, It 18, in most cases, 
an individual attribute. No entire tribe or 
nation can - be described as ethnocentric, 
because not all individuals within that polity 
would feel anything more than a legitimate. 
pride in their customs and traditions. But 
there will be a few who, through ethnic or 
cultural arrogance, succumb to ethnocentricity. 
This takes two forms. In an active form, it 
would involve the imposition of one’s cultural 
and religious mores on people with different 
ethnic traditions and values, on the — basis.of 
arrogating moraland intellectual superiority 
for . one's culture. Empire builders. and 
Christian missionaries have ir different ways 
exemplified this form of ethnocentrism. l 


There is also a passive form of ethnocen- 
‘trism, which involves a conscious (or sub. 
con;cious) devaluation of other ethnic 
cultures apart irom, one’s own, either by 
ignoring their very existence or dismissing 
them as  anachronistic, irrelevant: and 
unproductive or interpreting them from the 
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vantage point  .of ene's.own ideology. or 
value. systems-.. Where this form of 
ethnocentricity is widespread among inflnential 
people and opinion formers such as politicians 
journalists, teachers or historians, 
on the rest of the population could be far- 
reaching. Andif for reasons ef economic 
and technological superiority, a state of inter- 
national dependency operates, then сірвосег- 
tricity has even wider ramifications. This 
serves as one reason for studying white 
ethnocentrism, or Eurocentrism, 


Ethuocentrism among, whites has certain 
unique features. Jts intensity and depth are 
ofa most advanced and subtle kind. Jt has 
been crystalised and made intellectually - 
respectable (о -а degree unknown in man's 
history. During the last five 
European power and European might have 
served to stimulate the ethnocentric 
tendencies of European intellectuals, 
particularly their historians. The comman- 


ding superiority of Europe in the felds of 
places 


commerce, politics and technology 
Eurocentrism in а ‘class and category ‘of its 
own, far more strident, more calculating and 
more cutting in its effect, more hurtful and 
offensive in its expression, or in other words, 
more perverse and dangerous than that of any 
other group in the world, 


across nations and 
political ideologies of the white world. 
White people live in nations of all sizes, 
having different political organisations and 


Eurocentrism cuts 


ideologies, varying from communism to 
capitalism, and having different social 
structures and multiple ethnicities, often 


warring among themselves (as witness the 
wars in Europe over two millenia of 
history). But notwithstanding these differe- 


the effect | 


European 
centuries, - 


апа, 


псеѕ, а common thread running through. 
European ethnocentricity is a set of assump- 

tions about the non-white world. These 
assumptions are best examined in the light 

of the Eurocentric perception and treatment 

of the non-whites. 


A Eurocentrist has an abiding perception 
of the unique worthiness of the European 
personality, which is attributed to tbe, Gracceo- 
Roman Christian - heritage. This personality 
is viewed as . the culmination of civilisation 
built on this heritage. Therefore the non- 
white is, at best; unoriginal or imitative and, 
at worst, perverse and wnproductive: 
Eurocentrism above ell implies the intellectual 
moral and aesthetic superiority of ше 

‘mind. [t both explicitly and 


implicitly denigrates non-white cultures, 


except where those cultures have adapted 


sufficiently te be clearly 


recognisable in 
the European mould. 


Given the belief in the unique ‘worthiness 


Of the European personality the  Enrocentist 


applies a different yardstick to the use of 
naked power and aggression in subdumg ( oc 
even eliminating)  non-whites to secure a 
larger global share of material benefits aad 
fesources. Eurocentrists generally have 
produced elaborate rationales for imperialism, 
based on the seed fo treat — non-whites 
differently from their kind. Thus certain 
British historians have written at large on 


‚ why india had to be held down to help the 


Indians ;5 and the slave owners used to argue 
that the slave trade benefited both the areas 
from which the slaves originated and the 
slaves themselves,6 — Eurocentrists have often 
Shown impatience with those colonial subjects 
who pointed out the contradiction inherent 
in defending colonialism and. championing 


КИ w 
" 
£ 


16 
democracy ; they see no contradiction, 
since hallowed concepts such as liberty or 
democracy are but products of the European 


genius and do not, in their eyes, appiy to 
other groups.7 


. If aggressiveness towards non-whites has 
been one face of Eurocentrism, charity has 
been the other. The former may be described 


as the malevolent face, the other the beniga. ` 


For ће non- whites, both are familiar aspects 
of : the European ethnocentricity. Charity 
begias at home, and the charity of the 
Mediaeval church for the sick. and the poor 
of Europe was, for example, wholly desirabie 
and worthy. Unfortunately; in their dealings 

with the non-whites, the chwrches showed 
little sense. of altruism or generosity of spirit. 
No. charity, for example, was particularly 
evident, in the {berian missionary efforts in 
dealing ‘with the “heathens” of South America. 
Religious: conversion and social conformity 
were the price demanded for any belp given, 
which once more re-affirmed the intrinsic 
. worthiness of the European values ^ and the 
short-comings of the non-European. And 
although more modern Europe based Christian 
Charities no longer openly trade in conversion, 
their - message which comes across from 
pulpits and advertisement posters is the 
same : that charity isa particular christian 
virtue that the non-christians need in abun- 
dance. 
humiliating for the,non-christian. Particularly 
when it is so manifestly untrue, since pro- 
bably every religion emphasizes charity as 
a cardinal virtue ; when itis so hypocritical, 
since it ‘enables the acceptance of global 
_ inequalities with an easy conscience ; and 
so ineffective since charity is ao solution to 
the deep-seated social and economic prob: 
lems that the! recipients may be facing. 


This could be both degrading and 
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This brings us to another characteristic 
of the Eurocentrist : an ‘inability. to under- 
stand the historical and the socié-psycholo- 
gical roots which have conditioned the thought 
process, life-style and behaviour patterns of 
non-whites. The belief in the superiority of 
European culture is so total, so taken for 
granted and so unreserved, that it inevitably 
leads to a blinkered view of what constitutes | 
normal and abnormal behaviour. Thus 
the vast majority of Eurocentric authropolo- 
gists purport to study" native tribes - only 
because the latter's behaviour is considered 
odd or unusual and therefore in ‘need of 
researching ; rarely, however, do we come 
across aathropologists who study other 
groups so that they may get a better under- 
standing of the “abnormalities” present in) 
their own cultures.8 If perception is the key 
to relationships, ic is unlikely that there could 
exist a healthy relationship between Eurocen- 
trists and the noa-white majority of mankind, 
since the former's perception о! the latter's 
culture is rooted ima form of mental, 
spiritual and -ideological  parochialism. 
Humour, gaiety, eccentricity, joy, sorrow, 
ritual, sacrifice, or any other human quality ; 
the Eurocentrist finds difficulty in empathi- 
sing with the non-white variants of such 
qualities. His perception is born out of the 
intolerant strains within the ^ sources of 
the  Ewropean traditions, and an unclear 
understanding of their limitations: ` 


These sources nurture Eurocentrism, while 
they reveal its flaws. The first is the Graeco- 
Roman heritage, To the Eurocentrist, this 
heritage seems to be the starting point cf all 
wisdom. Не has difficulty in acknowledging 
mankind's rich heritage prior to and apart 
from the Mediterranean traditions, Further, 
he show, little  wnderstanding of the 
intellectual debt owed by ' the Greeks and 
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. the Romans.to other civilisations far and 
near, with the possible exception of. Egypt. 
The assumptions of cultural superiority held 
by the Eurocentrists derive from their belief 
in the utter originality of the Graeco-Roman 
cultures, a notion difficult to sustain in the 
light of other research.9 


The second source is Judaeo-Christian. 
Until very recently, the Judaic half of the 
tradition was only grudgingly acknowledged 

` by the Eurocentrists,1U although since the rise 

of Communism,11 both are given almost equal 
share among the factors snaping the 
‘Western world. The inberent contradictions 
within this dual religious tradition аге 
reflected in the ambiguities and dilemmas 
which the Eurocentrist finds difficult to 
reconcile. Thus in European Law “аһ eye" 
foc ва eye" dictum stands contrary to the 
“other cheek” blandishment; and while 
Christianity claims to be a universal religion, 
the practice of Judaism is confined to a 
“chosen” people. 


+ 


The third source of the — Eurocentrist 
` attitudes springs from the Mediaeval and 
post-Mediaeval times; ie. the rise of the 
European kingship and the ideas of 
nationhood, All the trappings of European 
nationalisms have.their origin in the 
innumerable struggles of princes and 
potentates in search of territories and power 
during the Mediaeval period. While on the 
oue hand the Eurocentrist basks in the glories 
of Rome, on the other hand heis too set 
within the bounds  ofhis narrow and 
particular nationalism to fight for a genuine 
universal empire like the Roman Empire 
aspired to be. i 


The fourth source is the seientific-naticnalist 


‘benefited the non-white world. 


* 


revolution ofthe 17th, 18th and the 19th 
centuries. Although the spirit of inquiry. 
search for truth and the pursuit of reason 
were worthy aims in 
their consequences have 


themselves, 
not  alway 
Geographica. 
discoveries led to colonialism; th: 
theory of Evolution led to Social Darwinism , 
and modern technology Jed цо the destructio 
of traditional skills and crafts. Whil. 
greater knowledge was acknowledged by 
Socrates to have only made him more humble, 
it had the opposite -effecton Europeor. 
ethnocentricity-a contempt for the rest o: 
mankind. 


Imperiaiism is one more source o. 
Eurocenuic ideas and tendencies. Withou: 
imperialism there are only the less injuriou. 
forms of ethnocentricity, e. g. self-righteou . 
aggressiveness, cultural arrogance,parochialisn: 
and “holier than thou? charity assumpucns- 
but it is through imperialism that Eurocen- 
trism has come to assame extreme forms, suci. 
asracism, destructive — proselytisation anc 
political subjugation. Imperialism make 
European ethnocentricity particularly dangero.. 
and perverse, because global white dominanc. 
has been translated into the conviction thai 
European values, European culture, Europeas 
philosophy and European political ideas anu 
practices are the best and would eventuali: 
prevail elsewhere. 12 


There is yet another curious twist ір the 
post-imperial situation. A paradoxica 
feature of the Eurocentric paradigm is tha 
while the non-white is not considered аг 
equal, the belief persists that there can be onl: 
one valid world view. The world is either 
divided into free ^ world versus communis: 


tyranny ог capitalist (lp млаз 


НЕНЕН 
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socialist democracies. Few issues have been 
as contentious since the Second World War 
as the nature of the alignment of the newly 
independent so-called Third World countries 
between the two - power blocs which аге 
invested with ethical attributes of good and 
evil, Aid and subversion have been used as 
means of achieving the desired realignment 
st necessary.13 And non-alignment was seen 
by the Americans and their allies, at least in 
“be earlier years, as tantamount to 
choosing the other bloc. A similar pressure 


fromthe Communists did not exist to the 
game extent after Stalin: the later Soviet 
leaders took a more pragmatic view 


on the extent of commitment that they could 
expect (rom the Third World. 


То macy Third World countries, the 
presence of the Communist bloc was a matter 
оі some comfort. The Soviet Union, China 


- end other communist countries provided 
materia! assistance to — naticnal liberation 
movements in Rhodesia, Mozambique, 


Angola, Guinea Bissau and Vietnam; they 
kept in check expansionist ambitions on the 
part of the United States and her allies . in 
the Middle ast and Latin America. A 
Eurocentrist would find it difficult to envisage 
this important role of the Communist bloc 
in protecting vulnerable countries scattered 
in Africa, Middle East and Asia from Western 
interests, though he is acutely sensitive to the 
threat posed by communists to these 
countries. Eurocentricity is seen here as the 
overiding need to reduce non-Europeans to 
membership of ideological power groups or 
social classes which are products of European 
Austory aod experience, without - considering 
theirt relevance or usefulness to non- 
Europeans. . 
( To be Continued ) 


* * s 
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. : See Martin 
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Walker's articles in The 
Guardian of June 20 and 21, 1983. 


The debates concerning the rise of the- 
gentry in the 17th-century Britain ог the 
benefits of the Industria! Revolution to 
the working classes are but two of the 
recent examples of the heat generated in 
historical controversies. 


Published by Weidenfeld and Nicholson 
( 1983 ). : 


By the white world, we mean the peoples 
who either originate from Europe, 
( including Europcan Russia ) or those 
who derive their ethnic and cultural roots 
from there. Apart from the oriental 


_ and African Jews, we consider all other 


Jews and Israelis as white. 


And not just British historians, One ‘of 
the present authors recalls, from his 
secondary school days.in Kenya, a book 
about the British Empire. written by a 
Gujarati, in which the famous Saying 
concerning the sun never Setting in. the 
empire was meatly explained both in its 
literal and metaphorical connotations, in 
the Gujarati language. 


"And now the happy Negro homeward 


| goes, 
Contented as the honey-laden bee, 
Because his heart no earthly sorrow 


knows, 


. Deluded sons of Britain ! 


Would that ye, 
The proud, the brave, the omnipotent, 
^ the free, 
Behold ` him seated at his ample meal, 
With all his children smiling at his knee ! 


Then would ye know the nature of his 


weal, 


* acceptable i in Zimbabwe, 
| opposed vehemently i in Britain. 


the product of colonialism, 


- first racist ideologies 
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And honestly confirm, the truth of this 
appeal.” 


The Jamaica Monthly Magazine. {-October , 


1833 Jj 
It is interesting, in this context, 
while proportional representation on the 
basis of the ethnic origin is perfectly. 
it would be 
| 
and stil! is. 
its purpose 
British administration 
and control. And this was best achieved 
by the maintenance of traditional 
societies by anthropologically informed 
wardship. But the value of the wardship 
was always subordinate to the demands 
of the colcaial power for cheap labour 
and scarce natural resources- demands 
that served as a raison d'etre fo: disrupt- 
ing traditional cultures. It is interest- 
ing that from the ranks of anthropolo- 


British anthropology was, 


was to facilitate 


_ gists in South Africa have arisen the. 


ideologists of “separate” development, 
just as the anthropology combined with 
Social Darwinism provided among the 
in this country. 
.For a useful discussion of the role of 
anthropologists as an academic, arm of 
„colonialism, see Colonialism and Change 
(ed.) M. Owusu (Mouton, 1975). The 
unholy mixture of Anthropology and 
Social Darwinism .that provided the 
intellectual basis of racist 
during the latter part ef the nineteenth 
century is well discussed in J. Walwin’s 
Black ana White: The Negro іп Britain 
1555-1945 (Allen Lane, 1973). ‘ 
There is little documentary evidence of 
the Indian influence on Greek thought. 
Howeyer, strong circumstantial evidence 
exists of a close and continuousicontact 
between the two civilisations over the 


that 


ideologies © 


~ before Christ. 


period from the third to sixth centuries 
Greek traditions indicate 


;;esthat Thales ; and Empedocles, definitely 


7 Plato’ s ideas 
-Hindu mystical thougbt have promptec 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


һауе visited India аз 
While there is some recognition of the 


„visited the- ‘Orient ; ‘and some historical 
‘evidence exists that Pythagoras, Anaxarde. 
and Pyrrho travelled to and spent some 
time in India. Similarities 
and 


| between 
сёгівів fedturés о! 


ѕоте writers to deduce that Plato mat 
a young ` тап 


influence of Egypt on Greece in the 


`- fields of mathematics, astronomy, medi- 


cine, architecture, music and literature, 
the African foundation of the 'Egyptiar. 
legacy bardly rates a mention. For г 
useful discussion of Indian influence or 
Western philosophy and science, sec 
D.P. Singhal, India and World civiliso- 
tion, 2 Vols. (Sidgwick and Jackson 
1972) ; and for the African imiprint or. 
world history, see G, Mokbtar (ed.), 
General History of Africa, vol. lI (Heine- 
mana UNESCO Series, 1981). 

Anti-Semitism, in fact, has been one o! 
chief characteristics of the most extreme 


-of the European ethnocentrists, those 


who are popularly known as the ,racists. 


- The feelings of guilt about the, Naz. 
· holocaust and a paranoic obsession wit! 


Communism have led to such curious 
moral ambiguities, such as when the 
Eurocentrists are prepared to coun- 
tenan e . the growing relationshir 
between Israel and South Africa. 
European imperialism was uot confinec 
to just the traditional Western varieties. 
fhe Russian expansion in Central Asis 
and inthe Far East provides even + 
worse example of cultural imperialism. 
As, for example, Allende's Chile, Shah's 
Iran or Nkrumah’s G pana. 


> 


WAGE GOODS SECTOR: PRIORITY INVESTMENT URGED: 
Dr. B. R.S. GUPTA 


Dr. ` Alain De Janvry, Professor of Econo- 
mics, at the University of California, Berki- 
«y cautioned India against giving high  Invest- 
ment priority to the export sector luxury 
consumer industries. Investment in these 
industries, to ease the problem of industrial 
stagnation it has been facing since the mid- 
sixties, would be both unstable and socially 
inequitabdle, as the Latin American experi- 
ence has..shown. India should invest in the 
wage goods, prodcing sectors most particularily 
through public investment in irrigation in the 
poorer states of the country. It should also 
enhaace effective demand for wage goods, prin 
cipally ‘by. letting ;food prices fall in "relation 
io productivity gains in agriculture. Janvry, an 
expert in Latin American economic develop- 
ment was delivering the Fourth Silver Jubilee 
lecture of the Institute of Economic Growth. 
In índia, the industrial growth rate has been 
generally slow and deccelerating during the 
last 20-years, although it has been steadier 
then that of Latin American countries. lt has 
also эсеп sharply uneven between sectors. 
The productivity gains in agriculture result- 
ing from the Green Revolution have not been 
translated into significant effective demand 
creation for wage goods. This has 
either because productivity gains were in- 
sufficient ‘at an aggregate level’, or because 
toodgrain prices were not allowed to fall in 
relation to productivity gains. Needless te 
add, this (lack of effective: demand: for. wage 


been. 


goods) resulted In a modest growth pude 


„ance of wage goods producing industries, Ex- 


port for a few products, high growth promo. . 
ted on an export-led basis has not been adop- 
ted owing to the general lack of competitiye-. 
ness of ' ће ` Indian industry. However, 
the high growth rate of the luxury goods 
sector (11.5% annually) indicates the emer. 
gence of a 'disarticulated growth pattern’, 
stimulated i in particular by the higher incomes 
of the flarmers who captured the gains of the 
green revolution. Performance of the luxury 
goods sector has, however, been limited by 
decelerating public investment in infrastruc- 
ture and energy, a poor performance of the 
capital goods sector, licensing controls and 
monopoly power. Onder the *disarticulated 
growth pattern’, growth is based on cheap 
labour, increasing inequality in ‘the distribu- 
tion.of income to enhance both investment 
and luxury consumption and it has usually 


been accompanied with authoritarian forms 
of government. 


' Needless to add, the ‘Brazilian miracle’ 
under the military (1964-79) isa typical 
example of luxury-led disarticulation, while 
the Chilean neo-liberal model under General 
Pinochet (1973-84) is an example of ‘exported 
disarticulation. In both cases, growth had 
been eventually spectacular but highly uns- 
tableand had ledto a sharp worsening in 
income inequalities. 


SOME SOCIO-RELIIOUS. ASPECTS c OF THE TRIBAL. PEOPLE | 
pa OP WEST BENGAL” 


“GOM NATH SÈN 


The Tribal people ef West с Вамі imbibed 
their socio-religious ideas from their- forefa- 
thers who came from the diffreent primitive 
( both ethnic and Hinguistic ) groups such es 
Proto-Austtoloid, Mongoloid, Asstric and 
Sino-Tibetan. Tribal religion is an essential 


part of their culture which bas got, ` magical | 


manifestation but symbelic communication in 
the structural behaviour of the entire ethnic 
group. Tribal people evoked their soeia- 
religious ideas through their ‘myths and 
ritsals. The socio-religious aspect is being 
divided as follows: 
‚ (aii) Taboo and = Totamism (iv) Nature and 
Astrat worship and (v) Ancestor and Spirit 
. worship. 


it is known, the Santals, that the Oraons, the 
Mundas, the Rabbis, the Nomadic 
‘the Savars and the Lepchas are the followers 
of Animisim, Theidea o! Animism is stili 
cloudy among sophisticated folk. They think 
that Animists are cennected with the worship 
of inanimate and lifeless objects which have 
no connection with spiritualism, superidea- 
lism and  mysticism. in 1871 E.B. Tylor 
emphasised that ‘Animism in the narrower 


sense is the theory of psychic concepts and ` 


wider sense of Spintual beings in 
general.. Animatism, the Animation theory 
of seemingly inanimate nature, is a further 
subdivision which also included animatism 


3 


in the 


(i) Animism (i) Magic : 


Birhors, 


| 


and animis. The name animism, formerly 


eppliéd to.a definite philosophic system seems 


to have acqeied ifs present meaning." The 
tribal people think thet natural surroundings 
help them to-get сіс bealth, wealth as well as 
growth ofthe mind and body. Their philo- 
sophy of nature seems far less striking to 06 


because, we ourselves are not yet far enough 
removed from it, though we have . greatly 
limited the existence of spirits and to-day 


explain the processes. of nature. by the assum- 
ption of impersonal pbysical forces. The 
tribal people believe in animation A brief 
socio- religious survey of the tribal animists 
i.e those who ате in the tribal community of 
West Bengal are given as follows :— 


(2) The religion of the Santals is Animism 


(b) Oraons practise a mixed 
Hioduism and Animism. 


(с) The (Mundas are — 'Animists. 
claim to a bigber religion of a 
theistic type. — 


religion of 


They 
mono 


(d) Rabhas are those who are 
_ the forest 


Tving in 
; they practise Animism. 


(€) Savars still bave their animistic beliefs 
and practices. 


(f) Hos are the followers of animisim. 


(g) The Lepchas are animist. They believe 
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that God is almighty ( Ramder ) whe 


“does good for the people. 
The animist tribal people believe that the 


souls are the ‘bearers: of spiritual "activities. 


The conception of soul to the · tribal people 
or animistic soul, determinates its mobility, 


its faculty of leaving the body and perma- И 
nently or temporarily taking possession ОЁ. 


another body. According to the | animistic 
school of anthropology the concept of soul is 
the foundation of religion throughout archaic 
society. There is hardly any primitive group 
which does not possess this elementary 
The soul is commonly believed to have ether- 


eal existence. The Dictionary of Folklore, 


Myítiology - and Legend has also: І 
three principal forms of belief i in 


s) Te. 


defined 
animisim 
in and worship of the ‘spirits, or 
souls of men and animals, living or "dead, 
especially necrolatry and ancestor worship, 
the worship | ‘of the souls of the. dead ; (b) 
belief i in spirits not definitely ‘connected: ‘with 


physical objects (c)belief i in and worship. of. 


spirits . residing in. objects. An eminent 
anthropologist. M.M. Basu, , described . the 
concept of soul of the tribai people of West 
„Bengal. 
to resemble a shadow which is lighter. and more 
tangible. A similar idea also prevails -among 
the nomadic Birhor hunters. Among tbe 
. Mundas after. cremation of a corpse, a small 


human effigy is made with tender grass and 
placed on a figure drawn with parched rice 
on the ground. This effigy represents . the 


soulof the deceased. The Mundas believe 
like the Hindus in the reincarnat on of soul 
onthe basis ‘of action. They also practise 
their tradition of calling back of the soul 
ceremony which is called Umlul-ur-ader. 
Among the Kharias, however there is a belief 
.that Jiom’or immaterial soul goesto the 
under world and joins the tather whilé the 


* 


‘move to' heaven or heil 
thé freedom of moving. .- FO 


calls it, is eternal. 


idea. 


He said ‘the Oraons believe tbe soul - 


Chhain ( Shade ) is enshrined at home. The 


Lepchas believe in existence of two 
one ‘Apil‘ and the - 
former 


souls, 
other ‘Mak-Nyam.’ The 
one lives in the world but cannot 
while.the latter bas 


V 


It is a belief of the tribal people that ihe 
soul which never dies,as higher philosophy 
The great Sage Sri Ram- 
krishna said *Soül never dies which goes from 
one ‘body to another "body, | „The tribals have 
no concept of hédven ог hell. The soul is 
called back to join the ancestral spirits in the . 
sacred domestic tabernacles. The soul turns | 

into a malevolent spirit ouly in the сазе of 
an unnatural деа. ‘There із а belief in 
re-incarnation ава transmigration of souls 
into “various forms of life, namely, trees, birds, 
animals, etc, But there’ is no connection 
between ethical action and the ` form of 
re-incarnation. The concept of re-incarnation 
is not arranged i in an ascending hierarchy of 
superior forms of life ( as traditionally deter. 

mined) nor is:  ге-іпсагпайов  considejed | 


inevitable. | 
Primitive people have an idea that all their 
worldly objects are subjected by the 


spints 
and supet-powers from which they evolve 
‘magico-religious ideas but- | pre-animistic 
religion has differentiated ` magic ..aud: 
religion. In the primitive ‘society “there 
are two types of magic ie. black 
and white. Black magic is evil forit cails 


into play unsanctioned forces and beings, or 
it aims at illness, death, injury or other unco- 


untenanced effects. White magic performs 


. cures or wonders without the invocatior of 


dàrk powers, astrology, alchemy legerdema:ne, 
the doctrine. of signatures ard the like are 
all classified as white magic. | 


` In folktales it is found that the man who 


ота 
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sells hissoul to the Devil in retora for 


the Devil's aid isa practitioner of black- 


magic; The hero who i given special powers 


by a grateful anima is' mot considered 
a magician. or `a practitioner — of white 
magic. Sigmund - Freud sed “Msgr, 


the technique of animism; clearly and unmis-: 


takably shows the tendency of forcing the laws 
of psychic. ‘life, upon the rezlity of things, 
vader conditions where spirits did sot yet 
have to play any role and could still Бе 
taken as objects of magic treatment. The 
assumptions of magic are of an older religion 
than the spirit theory which forms the nucleus 
of animisim. Magic stil ‘retains the foll 
omnipotence ` of ideas ; animisim has. ceded 
part-of this ‘omnipotence to spirits and {һи 
has started .on the way to forma. religion. 
Tribals:of West Bengal have got .a firm con- 
viction that the supernatural powers act within 
their body. They can mould men and nature’ - 
according to their will power. The witch, 
` witch doctors, sorcerers and ‘magicians depend 
on socio-religious phenomenon with their 


black art or magic. But they also. secure 
‘good will from the spirits for good — luck in 
‘crops, for cattie, health and progeny. 


Through the magico-religious powers the 
tribal people can create good weather, rain 
aad remove bad conditions of their environ- 
ment, They learn magico-religious art from 
a very early age. The Oraons and „Кога 
magicians or Matis, Medicine шеп or Gunins 
аге used to doing . functions in both the 
spheres. Generally they perform these 
functions from their boyhood for which they 


have to/undergo an elaboraie training pro- 
1 TT à 
gramme under the guidance of a Goru who 


irains them m necessary rite; апі penance, 


etc. 


erable harm to аву man or woman.’ 


incantations and вре end also teaches ћеш 
the technique of the magicart, the · methods 
of treatment of diseases and spirit possession 
They во! enly perform devination but 
also сап neutralise the il effects of the evil 
eye and exorcize and pacify different types 
of spirits with offerings and sacrifices etc. 


The tribal people belive that these вовйө- 
-magical rites protect them from the ‘ill fates, 
spirits and bad weather. Magico-religious 


‘practices are performed by the animistic 


tribal people of West Bengal. Among the 
tribal people the  'niagico-religious · arts 
and paintings “are im vogne. During ‘the 
Santal rebellion and also in some calamitiés 
{һе Sahtals used to paint human figures 
with cowdung’end clay outside every house 
to keep away misfortune from the village. 
They think at this time a fearful ‘Bonga. мап- 
ders from village to village. The witchcraft 
‘among the. Santals i is still playing, a stimola- 
ding role. in some parts of West Bengal. The 
Janguru or Gunin is an institution in bim- 
зей. He would cenvince the villagers that 
witches are. responsible for their sufferings. 
The Santals believe in innocuous gapakder 
or white witch or folksin. Тһе folksins, 
gunins, ganakdars and ojhas belong to the 
same йк. Although witches аге becoming 
"scarce at present due to the awakening of 
“village women but the ‘old dogmatic Santal 
women think that folksins could- do consi- 
The 
witch can move from one village to another 
village without anybody's notice. She -knows 
spells by which they arc able to suck blood, 
emaciate their victims bodies and drive 
рсоріе crazy. The witch women could only 
harm the .Samtals not ofbers. The Samtals 
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have. developed ihe ability : to identify aier 
vólent.-witches like ‘Sanum Nel or  Te!khari. 
in orderto create faith among their. fellow 
tribe&men.-.Also the Santals maintain- the 
Bitlaha (Ex-\-ommunication) and the Gira 
(message or call)as their socto-religious pro- 
hibitions. - | 


The Oraons of " West Bengal have Daia 
or Witch who’ exert hes magic , powers | and 
she knows lots of spells for causing harm te 
thé person. Similarly Matis ог. Gunins аге 
dexterous in the Black Arts. They claim 
that any animal ‘would dio suddenly through 
thain various magical arts... The magical 
rites аге also ‘performed | by. the Rabbas. 
They ‘have a^ : pumbor of. 'eocio-religious 
cerémienies in order to get..tid . of. discases, 
calamities and mishaps. M DP 


There are. many megical rites being pat; 
formed by most of the tribal people in^ West 
Bengal. 
ers at first ‘consult the Medicine Men or the 
Deonas who prescribe medicinal herbs or 
roots, apply magical poffe or ask the patient 
to. promise to. offer а fowl o: юмо: the 
deities. Р : 
In this -connectioa magico-religious arts 
of the tribal people ‘played a most ‘significant 
role, The Bhumij attists used to paint the 
Jadu-Pats for the Santala in order to appease 
their deceased. They believe that through 
these arts the soul of the dead would get 
peace in heaven. Thus anagico-religious 
arts still survive even to the present day. - 


їп the socio-religious aspect of the. tribal - 


people, the totem amd taboo bave ‘played 
a significant role. ^ However, taboo 
restrictions are different from rehgious or 
it is called the oldest 

The totem is a reli- 
itis like the 


moral prohibitions. 
unwritten code af law. 
giou; as well as a social system. 


-nach wrote ‘Gode. du ^ Totemisme'. 
| described To:emism as followsi— —.. - a. 


During. . .iliness the "Munda villages . 
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Hindu Gotra so tribal people obey the totemic 
system within their own clans. They would 
never marry in. their totem. clan and. such 
restrictions are very rigid. among the Santa- 


Is, the ‘Muadas.and other tribal communities.of.. . 


West Bengal. It is known to all that . totemi- 
simis the system which tekes the place. of . 
religion among . sometribak people. ·. іп 1869. 
Maclennan drew general interest (о .the . phe- 
noméa of Totemis. . in (ће year 1900 S. Каі. . 
He has 


PT Certain, ipai must not be ‘killed ` 
` ог eaten, bat men must bring up. indi- 


vidual animals of these species. and — 


sake care of them. 


(b) An. animal that dics accidentally. 
`7. mouraed aud buried. with the same 
. bomours аѕ а member of the tribes, 


(©) Тһе prohibition as to eating sometim- - 
es tefers only | toa certain part of tho 
animal. i 


- (d) If presssure of necessity сов реш. the 
.killing.of an animal usually spared, 
it is. done with apologies to the animal 
„апа an attempt is made to mitigate 
the; violation of the taboo, namely the 
©  killing' throngh various tricks . and 
i evasions, 


(е) If the animal is sacrificed by ritual, 
: it is solemnly mourned. | 


At specified solemn occasions, " " 
religious ceremonies, the skins of 
certain animals. are donned. When 

- totemism still exists, these are totem 


` animals. ` 


(D 


Tribes and individuals assume the 


-names of totem animals. 


(g) 


Many tribes use pictures of animals 


(b) 


Ажы 
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as coats of arms and decorate their 
weapons with them: the men paint 
animal pictures on their bodies or have 
“them tatooed. 


(i) If the totem is one of the feared and 
dangerous animals it is assumed - that 
the animal will spare the members of 

_ the tribe named after it, 

(j) The totem animal protects and warns 

the members of the tribe. 


The totem animal foretells the future 
to those faithful to it and serves as 
» . ег leader. 


(1) The members of a totem tribe often 
believe that they are connected with 
the totem animal by the bond of com- 
mon origin. 

In West Benal it is seen that the Rabhas 
of Jalpaiguri and Coochbehar ^ districts are 
divided into a number of totemic exogomous 
dans. Like all other tribal people, persons 
belonging to a particular clan would never 
hurt or eat the animal or plant whose name 
is. borne by the clan. 


Regarding taboos of the Garos in West 
‘Bengal itis found thatthey donot keep 


cows because they do not drink milk which 


they regard as an excrement. There are many 
tribes and subtribes in West Bengal who have 
a well marked toiemistic organisation. Totem 
name fór these people have generally been 
taken from different animals, plants etc. They 
reckon their descent through ‘the male line 
like different tribal groups. Тое Kharias -of 
Bankura used to observe a number of restric- 
tions and prohibitions: regarding totemic 
objects. ` СИ 

In this connection the totem animals апа 
trees are seen in the Bratakatba or the Rituals 
of the Bengaiee Hindus. They think the 
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spirits of gods and goddesses would exert 
their spiritual forces As for example owl is 
for the Goddess Lakshmi, serpents - represent 
Manasa, the Serpent Goddess Ducks аге 
connected with the Goddess Subachuni, ‘while 
Cats are connected with Sasthi, the Goddess 
of children, Also trees like Banyan ( Bat ), 
Pepul ( Aswatha ), Basil.( Tulsi) and many 

other trees are interlinked with socio-religious 

activities ofthe Hindu village folk. The 
Santals also  worshio their deities Јаһегега, 
Turukongako and Marang Buru at the foot 
of Ashan, Sal ард Mohua trees which is 


. called the Jahirsthan. By maintaining this 


sort of socio-religious ritual they have 
developed somé sort of norms and value in 
the life pattern of themselves. 


Ancestor worship is one of the most im- 
portait sOcio-religious customs among the 
tribal and non-tribal people in this region. 
The obsequial rites ( Sradh ) offerings to the 
déceased ( Tarpan ) and many other activities 
ate connected in both the societies. The 
Hindus worship their ancestors during the 
Sradh ceremony after ten, fifteen and thirty 
days respecuyely according to their caste 
system and as well as during the Mahalya 


or beginning, of the Durga Роја, a great 


Autumn” festival of the H:ndus, The Hos, 


Kora of Purulia, the Sauria Pahhria anc many 
other tribal people worship their ancestors 
for their safety and prosperity. 


From time immemorial mankind worships 
the Sun, the Moon and othcr Planets 
fearful devotion so the tribals are 
excepuon from nature and a:tral worship. 
The Animist tribals like the Hos. the Malpa- 
haries, the Mundas, the Nagesius of Jalpaigur: 
worship the Sun. ] 


with 
not an 


The Totos who are a small tribal comi u- 
nity in West Bengal have got their various 
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accio-religious customs. The Totos perform 
many village festivals annually and — besides, 
taere are quite a large number of family 
Testivals. During each of the above festivals 
ihey offer fowls and pigs to their deities. 


In conclusion it could be said that the 
socio-religious system of the tribal people is 
being rapidly changed for the . following 
reasons : p ge 


(1) The old system of their social life 
is affected dueto the defcrestation 
with an introduction of town and new 
village life. 


(2) The tribal people are now being 
habituated with a scientific andtechnical 
' educational system. | 
(3) The tsaditional places! of worship of 
the tribal people are now being effected 
, due to industrialisation. 


m Due to the modernisation of india 
life and cultare, the tribal people do 
not like to bold their age-old socio- 

- religious system. 


It is true that under the above circumstances 
rew „cultural vistas are being opened to 
hem: -Butat tbe same time this. wil! be 
-esponsible for the loss of one of tbe most 
teresting cultural streams іп the socia- 
religious heritage of the tribal peoples. 
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"The sablimity, the simplicity, and the pró- 
fundity ofthe social laws of . the Indian have 
drawn ‘unstinted praise from the best brains of 
the worid. Romain Rolland, the great thinker 
of the. West, after: considering ali aspects of 

indian civilisation remarked : 


«India’s calm and ample шй; ber: 
conception of the Universe, her social 
organisation- the solution she has given’ to- 
the problém ог women, the family, love’ and. 
of marriage, е magnificient revelation . or 
her art are indeed: grand, da 


Colonel Sleeman, Magistrate of Jubbal— 
pore, said ʻE have before me hundreds of 
instances where the life, honour, property 
and anything that a man holds dear depended 
upon.his telling a lie but a Hindu will never 
tell a lie. i 


` This was the condition of India before the 
achievement of independence in August, 

1947., But since then the situation has 
changed. To-day, corruption, : favouritism, 
nepotism, jobbery aud all sorts of malprac- 
tices are prevalent in our society. А News- 
paper. of ourcountry wrote ‘Everybody 

kno WS that corruption in its broad sense has 
gripped most of our leaders”. ‘Time’, an 
esteemed journal of U.S A., wrote in its issue 
of August, 1973. . 


Е “Government officials from the highest. to 


the west levelsin . India had become 
unasbamedly corrupt. it now takes bribes 
to geta child into school, to get a milk- 


card, even to get a long distance railway 


ticket... ... 


orduties in any non-governmental 


"CORRUPTION IN PUBLIC LIFF 
^7" BIBHUTI BHUSAN'BOSE, ~ 


...India is suffering from а mation- 
wide sense of ` depression, ^ frustration and 
malaise”. 3 

People may ak what is the “meaning of 
corruption ? . Corruption, іп our humble 
opinion, may mean misuse of power | by 
persons who arein charge of official duties 
office. 
In educational institutions, it means 
favouritism in case of admission of students, 
recruitment of teachers and clerks and private 


tuition by, teachers ;who are teaching 


students of the same school. 


X Aboutthe reason for the widespread 
corruption prevalent in our lives, we cannot 
deny that the so-called democratic system ii: 
India appears, to be the spring of corruptior 
prevalent in our modern society. As long as 
the first generation of Congress leaders were 
atthe helm of affairs things were not too 
bad, though. there were occasional lapses. 
However Lord Acton’s бср “TOWER 
corrupts, Absolute power corrupts absolutely," 


began to show itself, though the ercsicn of 


moral value, was siow to make itself mani- 


fest. Even when these first ge aeration stalwarts 
lived, rumbliags of questionable deals fora 


consideration . and discontent for favoured 
treatment were. heard and subsequently 
confirmed by Commissions o' Enquiry. 


With the gradual disappearance of these first 
generation statemen and their replacement 
Љу the second generation politicians, politics 
instead of being a service of society became 
tantamount to service to sel! М becanec 
profession as it were, a paid «fc. wi) nirs 


* 


E 
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privileges aud perquisites attached (0: И instead 
of unpaid public ‘service prevalent before 
indepeadeace. None should ` grudge their 
salaries, but it cannot be denied that the 
spirit of sacrifice and dedication which 
inspired freedom fighters is no longer present 
an the second generation politicians who. 
unfortunately ^ replaced the freedom fighters. 
Winning an election by апу means, keeping — 
che party majority intact by suppressing 
dissidence and causing defection and gagging 
all opposition have been the means adopted 
on differant occasions in their fierce struggle 
for power. In this game, truth and honesty 
have become the casualties. 


As politics has become а profession, 
winning an election „із the. first , 
requisite. But, fighting an election requires 
funds and needs a body of campaigners for 
Goor to door canvassing. For funds business 
Łycoons аге roped in to help and party junds 
are not open to public scrutiny, or accounting 
and nobódy is allowed to know their source 
and size. A suggestion that all election 
campaigns should be publicly financed 
has fallen by, the wayside. | What reduces 
democracy to a farce is, however, the rigging 
and false voting which goes on unchecked 
in every élection. i 


We have diluted our democracy by per mit- 
ting easy defections. A party winning less 
than fifty percent of the seats or faltering on 
account of growing dissidence within the 
party, finds no difficulty in winning over 
members of other parties by offering bribes. 
The talk of banning defection by legislation 
fag mot been very successful, as there are 
ample cases of such transfer of allegiance 
and nauseating examples of tbe scramble 
.fot power, regardless; of principles. 
Elections won in this way and power retained 
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in such manoeuvres, lead to what can only be. 


. described as travesty of democracy. 


Strength and stabilty of the administ- 
ration would depend largely on what was 
once described asthe steel frame of the 


administration viz, the superior Civil service. 


The firstigeneration of Statesmen felt its value 
and cherished it. But in the case of the 
second generation statesmen the scene had 
altogether changed andthe Civil Service 
Officers did not .ventare to give unpalatable 
advice to the Ministers. In States where the: 
subordinate staff are organised into Unions 
with the political support of the party in 
power, their position is even more delicate. 
It becomes а case of the tai) wagging the’ 
dog, instead of the dog’ the tail, and the 
result may become chaos allround. The 
lack of accountablity is [poisoning most 
spheres of administration with ^ which the 
public have to deal. | 


However hope lies with the rising genera- 
tion. But what of the rising generation— 
the very young as well as the teenagers on 
whom the mantle we discard will fall and 
whose responsibilty it will be to ` push the 
country forward ? How are they shaping? 
What are the ideas they absorb from their 


surrounding, the ideals that are dinned - 
into their’ ears from their boyhood ? 
Before Independence an ideal’ of 
austerity and discipline With, a - special 


accent on the spirit of dedication to 
the service of the motherland was beld up 
before the youth of the country. The contrast 
with to-day is startling. Smoking is almost 
de rigueur and drinking is trying to catch up 
with it. Itis as if a whole generation has 
lost its moorings and is dritting belplessly 
along. Sex is no longer taboo and many 


. Writers carn easy money by pandering to these 
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Further, students in colleges aad 


tastes. 

universities formas many unions as there 
are active political parties in these State. 
Sometimes the Unions become so 


strong that they browbeat the Principals, and 
the political perties are not concerned with 
the promotion of pure learning: or^ the 


advancement of knowledge or building Up” 


of an educated elite. Their sole concern is to 
swell the number of their own supporters 60 
that their own political future with al its 
perquisi tes is assured. 


The result of all socia! and political corrup- 
tion is visible is every sphere of life in India 
to-day, for corruption bas assumed a huge 
dimension not only in West Benga}, but also in 
other pants of India. 1n many offices both 
Government and non-government no work is 


done without bribe by cash or in kind, It 


appears that bribe is taken at all levels, from 
the highest post to the Jowest cadre, in Cash 
or in kind, sometimes ín office premises or 
otherwise,in some notified areas.’ Honest 
employees and officers there are no doubt : 
but they cannot control or stop corruption. 
As for example, there’ are rules. that an 


employee should take permission for 
construction оѓ a house or” purchase 
of fand or even for purchasing 


other domestic articles e.g. Refrigerators, 


T.Vs, etc., where the total consideration is” 


above one thousand rupees. Many employees 
are seen constructing houses in the names of 
relatives or are spending much more money 


ow € 
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than what із permitted by Government. 
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How 
wil this be detected and who will defect 


it? Political parties are not free from this 
corruption. Supporters, ог relatives of 
leaders of ruling political parties аге recruited 
with ease in educational and other services. 


Ttis'true that they £ are ‘recruited through the 


proper channels, bat quite often the channel 
itself is guided by leaders of the ruling 
party. ^ 


gros 


Thus in, the main - we have. briefly 
discussed the rampant corruption prevalent 
in our , society. The question is, do we 
wish to ӨН аз onlookers in ошо. 
helplessness end allow the country to go 
rapidly downhill or»should we make ап 
effort to stop, this trend? To throw up the 
eponge and do nothing .scema to us to be the 
counsel of despair. Let us remember that 
the country does not belong only to those who 
scramble for power in the political | arena. 
It belongs to us all and itis the duty ofall 
those who. .are clearsighted, uan-selicentsd 
and uncommitted. to think of ways of how 
the tide may be turned. Discussion groups, 
societies, study circles and seminars may 
help. Let aliof us teachers and students, 
poets and litterateurs, essayists and novelists, 
saints and philosophers, politicians and non- 
political.personalities-calmly and dispassiona- 
taly ponder over the magnitude of corrup» 
tion in our Hives-and try to find a permanent 
solution to this baffling problem. 


POMPEII, THE LAND OF RUINS 
Dr. GOUR MOHAN DAS DE n 


During my ‘school days our geography 
teacher while describing the geographical and 
historical aspectajof Italy, gave us a very short 
desctiption of the eruption of Mt, Vesuvius 
which had. destroyed a small village called. 
Pomeii. it did Bot make апу heart reading 


impression ‘on mo at that time "and I forgot. 


it within a short time, Late: I had a chaace. 
to ‘read a short story about Pompeii which 
gave me a. vivid description of the disastrous 
. devastation of Pompeii and its inhabitants as 
à result of the eruption of Mt. ‘Vesuvius, and 
after a couple of years I saw an American 
film called ‘Last days of Pompeii’. 1t showed 
vivid. scenes of the complete — annhilation of 
Pompeii Que, to the'voleamic eruption арӣ 
running  botlavaof Mt. Vesuvius. ` These- 
horrible scenes had moved me greatly, but. 
no ordinary person would. wish to: visit those 
ruins unless he is an anthropologist or a lover 
of anthropology, 
Iam an ordinary physician and it was almost 
forty years later, during my tours of Italy I 


found myself still very curious to visit the 
ruins of Pompeii. i | 
"After touring Rome we went straight . to 


the enquiry office of the main railway, station 
of Rome to arrange a visit to Pompeii. 


Next morning After taking our breakfast we 


Dr. Gour Mohon Das De lived 


_ a few passengers, 


-or a historian. However | 


headed towards the main station to board. А 
the train for Pompeii. After enquiring we |. 
boarded the waiting train. Though it looked . 
quite old, it wa- neat and tidy with foam 
'seats inside. In our compartment there were 
The train left.the city for 
Naples as usual., alọng. the- sides of the 
ancient Roman walls anda very large garden. А 
On our way we saw a few small hills and large. 
agriouitural fields on either side of the railway 
lines, Like any other Indian trains the haw: . : 
kers were selling their goods on the ronning | 
trains. The difference was that they did not ` 
shout or trouble the passengers. They poli- 
tely requested us several times whether we 
would like to buy anything from. them. They 
were selling cokes, hot coffee, chocolates, and ` 
cigarettes, although each of those articles was ` 
'very costly. | 


Our train was stopping at every station аз: 
it was a local train. -Gradually all the seats - 
in our compartments were occupied ; and 
other passengers having no seats were stand- - 
ing quietly. Most of the. Passengers were in 
ordinary dresses, We could not talk with any 
passengers in-our compartment dueto lan- 
guage difficulties. They were staring at us 
and we also were staring at them. We passed 
a few hilly tunnels and a few hils capped with. 


Ar EC UNE EON capped qm 
in Malaya both as an army Captain duri 
World War ll and later as a member of the Malayan Medical PIRA ng 
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snow which charmed us greatly. By the sides 
of the hills were cottages of the cultivators 
and vast cultivated lands en both sides which 
seemed to meet the horizen. The sun was 
- shining over us and we were enjoying the 
cool breeze from the open windows - af our 
compartment. ' 


Suddenly somé one wished -me good 
morning. [tursed back amd wished him too. 
He was a tall old European whe "uec me, 
"Are you from India E ; Е 


I nodded and asked him, , "How | do you 

"know ?'. : ess 

He told me, ‘Indian women always: 
on saris : 


put 


. We both smiled and taiked about our country 
I came to know that he 
was a Greek by birth, domiciled in Rome, 
working as a sales executive. of a certain firm 
in Rome. He was роіпр оп atour for his 
business. Lacked him about the — people of 
„ Athens as I would be going there оп the next 
"дау, Не first praised the Indian girls with 
their long hair and saris, then warned us that 
“we should not get disappointed if we did 
` not meet ladies like Diana or Helen of Troy 
with their exquisite beat uty. A few girls only 
in the villages were werth. tooking at. Ів moder® | 
Greece. everything had been changed like any 
other European country. Most of their girls- 
‘had their hair bobbed and the boys had long 
hair like the girls. The girls ne more 
looked like the girls of the — ancient times. 
Most of them were not slim but plump. He 
felt sorry for the modern world Which had 
' changed everything in their lives. 1 (00 him 
- sympathetically not to be sorry for that as 
that kind of change ів thc environments of 
our lives had happened everywhere with only 
a few exceptions. 


It was сарісгеб first by Goths and 


gi 


After a few minutes silence he asked me 
again whether we would visit Naples. I told 
him that I ceuld mot visit that place as after 
visiting the ruins of Pempeli I would  tiave to 
go back ёоггіей1у to Rome. He advised 
me visit Naples, former Parthenope, 
a Greek colony ef 680 B.C. The Greeks built 
а new town called Neepolis and the old city 
was named Palaeopelis. These two colonies 


fell tothe ‘Romans in 328 В.С, Palaeopolis 


disappeared and Neopolis remained, and was 
once а culteral.ceatre of the Roman Empire. 
Many famous people used to live there. 
then 
infact by 


rüled by Lombards. It was ruled 


: several races eg Normans, Spanish, Austrian, 


French etc; ^ft was afterwards won -by 


Giuseppe Garibaldi in 1860 amd joined — wifh 
Italy in 1861. ‘People of Naples were destroyed 


by attacks of Cholera as well as by the bom- 
bardment during the second world war. He 


‘requested me to visit the old city if possible 


This was situated on the casteran side-and the 
new city ов tho north-seuth side of Naples. 
In the oid city wo could visit tho King's palace, 
National Library, and: the grave of Virgil. 
In the new city there was jhe National Museus 
where famouis(opera were performed. He told 


me again “The city of Naples isa gateway 

` of Italy. ` Tho geicty aad. spirit of the Neo 
politan can be felt every where." 

Oar train was ranning towards Naples 


which was situated en the north side of the 
Bay of Naples. The distance from Rome to 
Naples was 120 miles, On its south side was 
situated the famous volcano Mt. Vesuvius. 
Before we entered the station of Naples, we 
had passed by the side of the Bay of Naples. 
That part of Naples was very beautiful and 
its picturesque acenary exchanted everyone. 
There were many fishermen fishing there whiic 


‚8 little distance away from the coast stood a 


few ships, 


>. Within a few ‘minutes we reached | the 
station-of Naples. It was crowded but not 


ке. оис Indian railway stations. The reason - 


might.be due to the fact that the people of 
‘Italy prefered to drive about in their own cars, 
‘The cost of petrol at that time was not so 
high, Naplės station was nota very large 
‘one but. properly maintained. The porters 
‘came to carry. our bags, . SR 


Леа the meantime 1 enquired about our 
train. Though- nobody knew English after 
-hearing the name of Pompeii they directed 
us towards в waiting traio. í. was much 
tempted to visit the ‘(ома of Naples, 


but 1 could not manage it, We boarded tho 


waiting train. Pompeii is 30 miles away 
from there. 


This was also a local train. . We | found 
many more passengers here than the previous 
one. .They wero mostly cultivators and lab- 
ourers ; they were carrying heavy baggage on 
their backs when they entered our Г 
ment, They were very polite and simple. Their 


behaviour , towards us was excelent. They ` 


wanted to talk ` to us but failed due to the 
language barrier. From their gestures we 
could : easily understand that they were very 
eager to help us. When our train was 
approaching Pompeii station they came to 
us and asked us to get ready to get down. 
When the train stopped at the station they 
bade из goodbye in their own language 


mon people were simple and good hearted .as 
well as understanding. 


We went to the station master directly to 
enquire about the availability of any transport 
to. the ruins, Since the distance to the ruius 
from the station was one and a half miles, 
Wejcame out of the station. The time was 


.there, only the scorching sun was over 


compart- ` 


and . 
we also did the same. Everywhere the com- . 
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then ten - minutes past twelve There was 
not a single piece of cloud over the sky which 
was absolutely clear, no breeze: was blowing 

‘our 
heads, i 


About a few yards ahead we saw 
standing by the 


. a man 
side of a very old- car, 


probably а 1936 model. Не sawus. and 
‘hurried to us. 1 realised that he was -the 
driver of that car. He asked me 
whether .we-wished to visit the ruins. 


I nodded my head and asked him about his 
fare. He told me that his charge was very 


much cheaper ia comparison with other taxi 


drivers. It was only 3000 liras ( approx.$53 ) 


. 


‚1. thanked bim and told him that I could not ` 
"afford that ^ big sum. I informed him again 
‘that we might walk that 


short distance. 
I wanted to bargain with him as it was 
not possible for us Ио walk: one and 
a half miles under the burning sun. I started 
bargaining with him and atlastit was settled `` 
for 1500 тав. І saw. two young. foreigners ` 
also going to the ruins. I asked them whether 
they would come and share the cost. "They 
said that they would not pay anything 
for that short distance. | 

We boarded the car and the | journey 
began. Afterafew minutes we entered a 
small town. The town itself was very small 
and very dirty. By the side оѓ. the road there 
stood a very -old Roman Catholic church. ` 
The place was very crowded and the | road 
was very narrow and dirty. Many old cars 
were moving on that road. There was a 
small market on the side of the road, People 
were buying and' selling their goods. ^A few 
shops were also selling clothes ‘and grocery. 
Most of the people there were Roman Cate 
holics and very ‘poor. There were not many 
new large buildings. On either side of -the 


> 
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: adthere were many shops. 
“through: many curved ‘metalled roads, but they 
: were broken in places and covered with thick 
dust. Within a few. minutes we passed the 
towns and headed towards the ruins. The 
high road was metalled and clean. In the 
centre of fhe high road there were - orange 
trees in places. Many red and large oranges 
were hanging on the trees. I had never seen 
that type of large oranges.- The high. 
was not at all crowded asa few lorries 
cars were moving only. 


road 
end 


| The ruins of Pompeii 
hilly place. 
- «ar. 


are ‘Situated ona 
We could see jit from the 
We reached there after fifteen, minutes. 
The road was. metalled and zig zag.. We 
straight went up fo the high place. 
-We saw a few houses on the top. The driver 
asked me to pay him 600 liras ‘for admission 
‘fees and requested us (о visit a particular 
building on the right side of the road. We 


got down from the car and proceeded towards 
that building. 


There was а small bridge in front over 
а dry canaland on it was а sign board with 
“Villa Del Misteri" written. 


buildings which had neither windows nor 


doors and some of them had. no roof even. 


We went inside the first room of the first 
building, We saw its mosaic floor and its 
inside walls were beautifully .frescoed with 
beautiful and colourful pictures of that 
ancient age. Its right wall was cracked in 
places. There were two frescoes іп 
that room, one was ‘Silenus and Satyrus’ 
` and the other'The Reading of the Ritual’, 
We went-to the next room, the 
wall ef that room was ‘Dance of a Bacchante’ 
which was fading in some places. That buil- 


We waned А 


.тетагкаЫу plain, 


Тһе Villa del: 
Misteri ‘(Misteri Village) had a few ancient - 


fresco on the . 


ding had only two rooms which were cracked 
in some places although the cracks: were 
repaired. Those buildings were built with 
thin small bricks of ancient times with ordi- 
mary mortar, Next we went behind thai 
building. There was a small courtvard, and 
on one side of it was a kitchen stacked with 
firewood still, Inside the kitchen there 
were a few -earthern’ utensils” blackened 
with soot. They were well made but 
In a remete corner o! 
the courtyard there was an altar for keeping 
the idol of their household god but we did not 
see any idol there. That building was walled 
оп all sides but broken in some places. Ir 
the 7th century B.C. that village was foundec 
by a tribe called the Oscans, later other. tribes 
like the Etrüscans, tbe Samnites etc came 
there. These tribes scattered themselves al. 
over the place. They were very intelligent 
and expert in the arts. We camejout of tbai 


village as the other buildings were not worth 
риш. 


Our driver was waiting for us with twe 
tickets in his hand which he handed over to 
me. He еп took us in his саг afew yards 
below that place and requested us to get 
down there. When we alighted he handed 2 
small map over to me, Showing us a few 
numbers of buildings which he had markec 
on that map he requested us to visit those 
houses and to meet him at the Рома Marin: 
gate after our visit. After giving us some 
more advice he left us. E 


We entered another village called Villa de 
Diomedi, where we met a young Italian sitt- 
ing on a chair checking the admissio: 
tickets in the first room of the first buildin: 
of that village. 


He saw us aud asked me, ‘Are you from 


Lo XL RN 


4 
Andia?” f smiled and asked him, ‘How did you 
zuerss that we aro,from: India ? Have any 
indians.come Шеге” - ` 


He. answered smilingly, ‘I. immediately 
understand seeing the lady in sari that you 
are from India. I have heard that very few 
Indians visit this . area, but I have not seen 
any of them. I. have 

. ladies at Rome.” - We started walking towards 
the interior of ‘that. village. . The path was 
aot metalled but repaired with pieces, of 
stone and bricks taken from the ancient 
broken houses., On either side of the road 
there were a row of ancient buildings which 

„had no. windows, no deors and not even 
roofs, A few houses in that row had their 

- inside wails frescoed with colowred pictures of 
. their household gods and goddesses. Most 
of the kitchen houses. had ancient earthen 
- pots in which the villagers of that time used 
to store their grain. А few grains of wheat 
сег that time were -still kept there to 
show ' the visitors. -The grains had ‘turned 


black. One of those buildings had an arch: 


decorated with sculptures. The path 
and not straight. 


gate 
was very narrow 


The day was .very hotas the - sun was 
already jextremely high in the deep blue sky 
bereft of clouds. We were perspiring and 
"were very tired and .thirsty, . The scorching 
cun beat down upon us and we ‘were unable 
40 proceed further. We were in a hurry, as 
our aim was to cover (ве most important 
parts of the ruins. 
back to that place again. 
some important parts it was certain that we 


seen many Indian their 


Romans. 


We would never come- 
If we failed to wisit | 
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would regret that in future. The village we - 
just had visited was also inhabited by 

former tribes. On our way forward we were . 
just passing through the place called di tombe 

when we meta group of American tourists 

and their guide. Form the guide we came - 
to 'know that ditombi was not. a village. 

buta burial ground of the Romans and 

favourite gladiators.. We saw a few 

tombstones there. They were very ‘old and 

decaying. On опе of those. tombstones - 
there was a carving of a fight between the 
two gladiators. The guide told us that some 
other tombstones had the inscriptions of 
the name of ће dead which could not be 
identified due to the’ letters, But we- 
had not seen any. Nobody should come 
to visit unknown places alone {without a 
proper guide. For in other countries we 
had our guides during our, touts, We 
had no time to correct it so we followed 
the American tourists. . The guide took ns to 
another place through a broken wall on which 
there was a sign board of ‘Porta Ercolano.’ 
He informed us that it was the пате of one 
ofthe seven gates which were built by the 
The visitors could use five of 
the seven gates. The city of Pompeii is oval 


. in shape and its diameter -is only two miles. 


lt was surrounded by a high wall which hed 

seven gates. They were Porta Ercolano, 

Porta Vesuvio, Porta di Nola, Porta di Sarno, 

Porta di Nocera, Porta di Stabia and Porta 
Marina. The villages we just visited were 
on the outside of (he main city. 


( To be Continued 


Current Affairs 


The Israel-Lebaaon Negotiations ; 


: -A STEP FORWARD. 


cal 


On 28. December 1932, delegations from 
israel and Lebanon opened negotiations 
. in Halde with the participation of represent- 
atives of the United States. These talks will 
largely determine the future relations between 
the two countries. For the last five years 


` Isracl and one of its neighbours have entered. 


into face-to-face negotiations with the aim 
of establishing peaceful and normal relations 
between the two countries aad respect for 
one another's sovereignity and territorial 
integrity. A rare oppertunity has emerged to 
move from the chaos and instabiliry of the 


| "the Lebanese, people. 


Й 


= 


Israel has never had, 
: nor has it today, any territorial claim ‘on that 
. country. Its campaiga was & directed against 
the Organization (PLO), which had turned 
Lebanon into a springboard for incursions 
into Israel] апа terrerist attacks on its citizens, 
as well as into the nerve centre of interna- 
tional terrorism. 


4, 


Had it not been for. [srae]’s military cam- 
paign in Lebanon, there not only could have 
been no new breakthrough towards peacc 
in this sector, bat the PLO would have 
remained- in, Lebanen and continued їс 
carry out terrorist acitivities against lsracl 


past to a new kind of situation—in the interests and to undermine Lebanese sovereignity and 


of both Israel nnd Lebanon. 


2; 


Israel harbours no feelings of enmity to- 
wards Lebanon and is entering the negotia- 


tions in the knowledge that there is a wide . 


area of agreement with regard to the ultimate 
aim of the talks. In fact, there is no real 
conflict between the two countries. 


3. 


“Ізтаев Operation Peace for Galilee last 
summer was not directed against Lebanon: r 


: independence. ` ‘The -delegations to the talks 
would do well to remember that the return 
to nomal life in Beirut and other parts o! 
Lebanon; and the opportunity for Lebanon 
to regain its sovereignty, are the result o! 
the Israel Defence Forces (ICF) operation 
in the summer of 1982. 


5. 


It is, therefore, as much in Lebanon’s 
own interest as ів Israel's that effective 
measures be taken now to make certain tha 
never again will Lebanon:become а base fo: 
terrorist activities=and that Lebanon wi! 


Fee ene 
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be permitted, at last, to conduct its own 
affairs without ще préssures and interfe- 
сепсе, 


6, 


israel will begin a withdrawal of its :for- 


ves from Lebanon as soon as agreement 


nas been reached on guaranteeing security 
along its northern border;and on the establish- 
ment of peaceful and good-neighbourly rela- 
sions with Lebanon ; and only after approp- 
ciate arrangements for ‘the withdrawal of 
the PLO terrorists and the Syrian occupation 
army have been made and implemented. Ali 
ihe PLO terrorists must leave Lebanon 
before Israel begins withdrawl of its forces. 


7. 


Unfortunately, there are stil} militant for- 
ces, both within Lebanon and beyond its 
borders, that are trying to turn the clock 
back by inducing the newly-formed Lebanese 
government to press for an [sraeja withdra- 
wal unlinked.to' such stabilizing measures’ as 
would make the withdrawal meaningful in 
terms of future peace prospects, Peace 
with Israel, and in the region asa whole can 
only be achieved.if Lebanon frees itself. from 
the infiuence бт these. militant forces. Giving 
iu to the pressures of fhe Arab rejectionist 


states will only block progress - and lead tc . 


stalemate. Many Lebanese are known tc 
share these concerns and apprehensions, and 
have expressed the hope that their govern- 
ment will succeed in acting freely and inde- 
кор 


8. 


Nor does it make sense to speak now of 


a return to the defunct armistice regime that ~ 


~ 


‘set ир. ћеіг 


vhad а precarious existence in this area 
between 1949 and 1967. It was the leaders 
of Lebanon at the time who, on ‘the eve -of 
the 1967 Six-Day War, openly aligned them- 
selves with Arab armies which were then 
“preparing to launch a concerted assault again-- 
st Israel. And it wag they who, after that 
war, signed the Cairo Agreement and other 
agreements permitting the “PLO terrorists to - 
state within-a-State inside 
Lebanon and to operate freely against 
Israel from Lebanese territory, in flagrant 
-violation of the armistice agreement. That 
agreement, ,therefore, was a dead letter 
already then, more then а decade ago. It 

cartainly cannot be resuscitated today. | 


9. 7 


Israel looks forward to working together, 
now aod in the future, with a- strong and 


independent ^ Lebanon, enjoying  territora! 
integrity and headed by, а . government : 
exercising full and sole authority in- 


handling its country's affairs and pursuing 
the welfare of its people. ROS 


10, 


The establishment of peaceful and воой-. 
neighbourly relations between Israel and Leb- 
anon is anaim that merits the support not 
only of all nations, groups and individuals 
who wish to see the current peace proccess 
expanded towards a comprehensive Middle 
East settlement. 


r” 


11. 


The Israeli delegation, for its part will 


exert every effert to bring tho current/nepotia- 
. tions to a successful and speedy conclusion. 


—News from Israel 
— February, 1983 - 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 


EFFECTIVE CON TRIBUTION TO THE 
CAUSE OF PEACE AND PROGRESS 
V. Georgiyev writes : 


The Declaration. adopted by the first con- 
ference of non-aligned heads of states and - 
Governments in Belgrade in 1961, said that 
a lasting peace could only be ensured if co- 
lonialism in all ‘their manifestations were 
completely  elimenated. 


Although more than 20 years diem elaps- : 


ed since the Belgrade conference, the anti- 
imperialist, 'anti-militarist and- aBticolonialist - 


political goals of the non-aligned’ movement ` 


have gained ‘in importance in" the  drastica- 


Му aggravaiéd " "international situation. ‘The *~ 
курага сөз 


extraordinary “session ө? 
erdinating bureau which was held^ ih ^-^ the 
Nicaraguan capital of Managua’ ів prd 
1983, . resolutely censured — mcocolonialism, 
racism, militarism and other manifestations 
of imperialism. The feróm also discussed 
such global ‘problems as preventing - -of the 
_ threat of war, corbing of the arms race, and 
resumption of the process of relaxation of 
international ‘tension. Тһе developing coun- 
tries ever more deeply understand the fact 
that іа the thermonuclear conflagration to 
which.the : most adventurous. circles ` of 


imperialism are pushing mankind, ^no state : 


would have a chance to survive, even И і it 
| takes no direct part in the conflict. 


; The developing countries have also seen. 
the pernicious effect of the arms drive into 
which they have been drawn. The not insig- 
nificant part of their national income which 
they have to spend on arms could be chann- 
elled to development, which would great- 
ly speed up the solation of acute economic 
and socia! problems. 


Therefore, the Havana session of the non- 
5 


' toro 


97 


aligned co-ordinating bureau held last summ- 
er, particularly stressed in the communique 
the vital importance of ensuring peace, 
comsolidating detente and curbing the arms 
race, and denouncing the threat of using 
force. The session also „addressed а 
communique to the second special UN 
General Assembly on Disarmament, сай 
ing upon it to take urgent measures to avert 
nuclear war and contribute to the intensifi- 
cation of the struggle for universal and 
complete disarmament. 


. The non-aligned Afro-Asian states are 
particularly concerned at the increasing ten- 
sion in the Indian Ozean. ‘Over the past ten 
years the USA has been intensively building 
vp its military presence in that region in а 
bid to tarn the vast zone of the 
Ocean into а sphere of its military- political 
domination... This is testified to by the met- 
work of US military bases in, various coyntries 
of that regiou, including.the base on Diego 
Garcia, where nuclear weapons have been 
deployed, by the permanent presence of a Us 
naval task force in the Indian Occan, and by 
the setting. wp of a US Central Command 
(CENTCOM), whose sphere of actions covers 
Southwest Agia and the Persian Gulf. 


Seeing the real threat {о their security 
and sovereignty, the non-aligned counfrie 
stand at the head of the struggle t 
the Indian . Ocean , into а zon 
of peace, free from foreign military presence 
This struggle has been -joined by all . peace 
loving forces, who justly see the  militarizz 
tion of the Indian Ocean as a threat no 
only to the vital interests of its littoral states 
but to world peace.......... 


(The struggle for international detente . 
closely ` interrelated with the prospects « 





98. . 
setting-up a new international economic order 
6n-a fair basis. Most obviously, this prob- 
lem of. paramount 
lopment countries would be impossible to 
solve without resolute rebu to the military- 
strategic plans of imperialism and its neoco- 
loniatist policy...The joint efforts of the 
developing and socialist countries have been 
crowned with the success of the 15-year-leng 
talks atthe UN conference on the law of 
the sea. It is the abovementioned group of 
states that have rebuffed the US attempts to 
torpedo the adoption of mutually acceptable 
agreements on the law of the sea.... 


The joint efforts. of the non-aligned 
movements, of the socialist countries, and 
al the peaceloving forces, has а common 
interest ia solving the vital problems ої out 
time, have been and. undoebtedly - will be a 
paramount factor in the. struggle . for peacc 
‘and Progress of our earth. 


—APN 
.0 27-31-84 


` issued by the IatormationqDepartaent of 
thé USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 


"ZBRO OPTION" AND WHAT IT MEANS 


What does President Reagan's ‘Zero 
Option" mean ? It means, to put it simply, 
thatthe USSR should give up its entire 
auclear' missiles in its Western theatre as а 
quid pro quo for the US giving up its own plans 
to deploy 572 new medium-range Pershing-2 
and Cruise missiles in Western Europe. Ја 
short, the USSR- should disarm itself іп its 
Western theatre. Оп (һе face ofit, the 
demand was unreasonable, and therefore it 
was rightly rejected by the USSR. 


importance for the deve- . 
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Why was it Erabi ? By the end 
of the SALT-2 negotiations, the NATO Treaty 
‘forces had acquired a measure of parity. 
Then in 1979 President Carter annownced the 
deployment of newjmedium-range Pershing-2 
and Cruise missiles in Western Europe, -thus: 
up*etting the parity. ; 


The US has more than 720 nuclear-carrier 
aircrafts, and forward-based missiles іп West 
Germany. Apart from these, Britain ава 
France possess 162 jand and sea-based 


medium-range missiles and over 100 bombers. |.’ 


This means 982 carriers which can deal strikes. 


- at targets, 1000 to 4600 km. away, that is up 


to the’Urals in the USSR. 


These N ATO medium-range aisles means: 
were offset early last year by the USSR with 
975:óf it own carriers of similar weapons. : 
The existing parity is - obvious. The-USA. 
wants the USSR to give up these 975 nuclear 


means in return íor an US agreement not. to 
ро! its new missiles, 
Thet US E goes like this : the USA 


has no *'*modern" mediumrange . missiles ір. 
Europe, while the Soviet so-called SS-20is a | 
medium-range modern missile. Hence, the 

USA wants to deploy 572 new Pershing-2and ` 


Cruise missiles in Western Europe. The US. ` 


forgets here the US forward-based nuclear 


, means in Western Europe as also the nuclear- 


carrier aircrafts and the · missiles aboard 
submarines and warships, able to reach the 
. Soviet territory, not to speak of the 


British 
and French nuclear forces. i 


What does the “Zero Option” mean to the 
USSR? It would mean scrapping all Soviet 
medium-range missiles ofall varieties," ‘the 
SS-4s, the SS-5s and the 55.20:, Together 

cthey maintained a rough balance against the 
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NATO forces, including ^ the British 
French. Acceptance of the "zero 
would give NATO a 50 per cent superiority 
over the USSR. It is only sntural that the 
USSR could not accept it. 


and 
option” 


It is significant to point out here that the 
Soviet Union has not deployed ` nuclear wea- 
pons in the territories of its allies in Eastera 
‘Europe, nor do the allies pessess any nuclear 
weapons oftheir own. All the песісаг 
weapons are deployed їп the Soviet territory 
alone. As against this, the US has deployed 
nuclear weapons in West German territory 
aud isnow proposing todéploy the new 


weapons inthe territery of ether МАТО 
allies. 
The British and Fremch forces - are by no 


means small. Their missiles alone cam lift 
in one go 340 nuclear charges. By 1985 the 
relevant figure will be about 600 charges with 


an aggregate yield of more than 130 megatons, 
and by 1990 · almost 1200 charges with the 
yield of up to 170 megatons. These missiles 
can seach Soviet targets. upto the Ural 
mountains. And if the British acquire subma- 
rines with Trident-2 missiles, they will have 
about 900 high accuracy weapons capable of 
striking targeta on the entire Soviet territory.. 
АЙ these show that the British and French 
forces cannot be ignored in а discussion. By 
the way this provision is sealed in the Soviet- 
. American joint statement ‘of 1979. - So the 
arguments of the West that British and 


French forces are outside the discussion аге 
inconsistent both militarily and legally. 
The Soviet Union believes that, Reagan's 


“zero option" offer was a cover to protract. 


deployment of 
This is evident 


S 


the talks and to prepare the 
new missiles in W. Europe. 


` single one тоге.” 
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from the series of rejections by Washington 
of the various offers of Moscow, 

In 1980 when the talks were launched, the 


Soviet Union suggested to the USA a mora- 
torium ‘on Evrope-based medium-range 
weapons. In response, the US hed merely to 
slow down the arms race, but it did not. The 
USSR then announced an unilateral freeze 
оп its medium- sange weapons in the hope of 
an agreement. The US response to this was 


the testing of the proposed Pershing-2 and 
Cruise missiles. 
in 1961 the USSR proposed elimination 


of all- ‘medium-range $ nuclear weapons in 


Europe, that is both medium-range missiles | 


and tactical. weapoms. There was no US 
response #0 this, too. The USSR, then, 
Suggested а cot in the number of medium- 


. frange nuclear delivery vehicles on a reciproca: 


basis to the level.of 380 units. 
cee ANE а 


The USA did 


` 


NOW Yori Жйбек the . Goneral Secre- 
tary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
made: а far-reaching proposal. He said: 
“We are prepared, among other things, to 
agree that the Soviet Union should retam 


‘in Europe only as many missiles as are kept 


isas 


there by Britain and France--aùd not a | 


Moreover, ‘USSR is 
prepared to reduce even the number of these 
missiles, but оп ап equat basis. As for 
aircraft he was also in favour of a cut of that 
ona reciprocal basis. 


"The US response to this was tbat. this was 
yet another version of earliér Soviet — ólfers, 
But in Europe itself the offer bas beep tuken 
seriously. | 


The USSR is in fact in favour of a freeze 
of nuclear weapon production. Yuri Ard- 
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ropcv said on November 22, 1982 : “As to 
the caclear strategic arms possessed by the 
USSR and the USA, the Soviet Union, as is 
kno'zn, agrees that the two sides ‘should, as 
the first step оп` the way to a. future 
men:, freeze their arsenals and thus 
more favourable conditions for the continua- 
tion of talks on the mutual 
these. weapons." His proposals also provide 
for the scrapping of all medium-range and 
tactical weapons in Europe, thus turning the 
option on both sides to an “absolute zero.", 


The Soviet Union has made many declar- 
ations, more often of a unilateral nature, 
in ceder to- preserve detente in Europe and 
avcid a : nuclear war. The most significant 
of tem, of course, was the declaration that 
the Soviet Union would mot be the — first to 
use nuclear weapons. If the NATO powers, 
particularly America, make a similar declara- 
tion it will be tantamount (о a ban ор the 
156 E ali- füuclear weapons. | 


Tn defence ‘of the “iero option" it has 
been:said by Western ‘spokesmen. that West 
Geemany and other . NATO countries cannot 
depend on the British and French missiles. 
Ttis argument . holds no water, Firat of. all 
the British and French missiles are trained 
against’ the 
ars mémbers of NATO with equal obligations 
in the event of a war. 


At the.recent meeting of the Warsaw pact 
ccuntries the -members expressed themselves 
in favour of a genuine *'zero" option, that is 
‘or ridding Europe of all nuclear. Weapons, 
pomi medium and tactical. 


. Why- is ‘ns USA, then, insisting on the 
"zero option” ? The answar is: it knows 
it will be rejected and that in the meaatime 
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agree- 
create . 


reduciion of - 


USSR and Britain and France ` 


it can carry out its plans. It wants to create 
an impression that the USSR is. obstructing 


negotiations, because the anti-nuclear move- 


nient in Europe and America is gaining ground. 


—News from. USSR 
Calcutto,-11, 2, 84 


NEGOTIATING DEVELOPMENT: SOU- ` 
THERN ASIA’S LABOUR RELATIONS 


From jet planes and electronic data proce- , 


.Ssing to mechanised production in ‘mining 


and agriculture, Western technology „is send- 
ing the shock waves of industrialisation Asia. 
: Labour relations, too, have ` reached 


‚а crucial point of evolution in the region. 


The challenge i is to absorb Western. technolo- 


gy without. sacrificing valued Asian standards 
and traditions. 


In a new study*- covering: 10 Countries of 
southerng Asia (Bangladesh, India,: Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Nepali, Pakistan, Philippines,  Singa- 


„роге, Sri^ Lanka and  Thailand),. Johannes 


Schregle, head of 1LO’s Industria} Relations 
Department, points a way forward to harmoni- 
ous national development in the region. il 


Mr Schregle makes a ‘plea “to move: away 
from:the technocratic development planning 


- that has become traditional in developing 


countries and to adopt a negotiated -that is 
prelates and os C E to deve- 
lopmeat. 2 


| HARMON TOUS WAY 


In light of southern Asia's cultural history, 
labour relations i in the region could be less 
conflictive and more co-operative: and *'har- 
monious" than in the West, ‚һе suggests, 
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Malaysia, Pakistan, Bangladesh, India and 
other southern Asiam countries all have 
explicit references to industrial harmony 


asan-ideal in their labour relations laws,’ 


draft regulations or agreements. 


* Harmony in labour relations is. eas: 
as a desirable goal, not as a general and bazy: 
concept ‘but as an objective which сап Бе. 
attained in practice," Mr Sehregle points out, : 

Alarmed that the shock: of. 'industrialisa- 
tion may destroy cherished Asian standards 
and traditions, 


` their eyes culturally eastward-to Japanzas a 
model of success in combining’ technological 
and economic achievment with the preserva- 
tion of traditional values. 


Many trade unionists, in the region and. 
outside, view this trend with : suspicion, Mr 
‚ Schregle writes. They fear widespread calis 
for * Asiapisation. of Jabour relations"! could, 
serve as a pretext for curtailing- and ,Suppess- 
ing. basic workers‘ rights. 


DISPELLING FEARS 


ү Basing his proposals on. over: 20 year’s 
experience and discussions with the, region's 
` labour specialists 1n government, trade union 
and employers' circles, Mr Schregle suggests — 
governments can go a long way to dispelling 
those fears, 
ia many. southern Asian countries, 
the government is the biggest employer, 
` even without taking account of. the public 


admiaistration, postal Ld railways and 
airlines. . 


М 


“The part of the industrial, 
` and commercial sector which is 
Ownership is 80 percent in Pakistan, 75 per 
cent in Bangladesh and 60 percent in Sri 
Lanka,” Mr Schregle reports. 


so ne-decision makers and : 
thinkers in southern Asia are today turning’ 


agricultural 
in public . 
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Governments could take a leading and 
guiding role in labour relations. But this 
should be more promotional and advisory 
then coercive, he recommends. He suggests 
an“ Asian way" of combiniag workers’ 
participation in decision-making with perto- 
noel policies at the enterprise level, taking 
into account Asian values .and elements 
which characterise the employment relatior- 
ship. 


CONCILIATION 


* At the moment al! 16 countries have some 


. form of compulsory arbitration of: labour 
: disputes, with binding settlements. 


4 


| The Asian cultural tradition suggests 
conciliation procedures would work better 
because of their inbuilt, face-saving devices, 


Mr таша, writes. 


Japan has mr excessive legalism ir 
labour relations, largely through commiss- 
ions composed of government, employer anc 


. worker representatives to tackle industria 
disputes by conciliation, he notes. 
But conciliation procedures should go 


“beyond that of a fire brigade which is call- 
ed in only when the bouse is on fire,’ М: 
Schregle urges. Southern Asian lábcur de- 
partments should train conciliators to offe: 
all kinds of help and advice to employers 
and workers at all levels of the economy. 


WORKERS AND EMPLOYERS 


4 » Trade unions and employers’ organisation: 
in southern Asia are sometimes weak because 


most: businesses are small. or often based it 
pura) regi ons. 





iC? 


Goveraments could encourage stronger 
uaions and employers? groups to become 
efective partners in negotiations by promoting 
economy-wide talks on issues as well as at 
the level of individual enterprises. Mr 
Szbregle proposes. 


The national development of southern 
Asian countries has its price and will require 
sacrifices. But workers can be sure they are 
wot carrying the whole burden only if they 
Гахе independent unions to represent them. 


“The workers’ effective right to have their 
interests represented by strong and efficient 
trade unions provides the only sure guaran- 
tee that the bill of development wiil not be 
looted exclusively or primarily by the work- 
«rs but that the burden will be more or fess 
equitably shared by all, > Mr Seele says. 


Jobannes Schregle; ТРЕТ ЕРЕ developm- 
ent;dabour. relations іп southers Asia, (LO, 
Geneva, 1982. | 


| ` —News from I.L.O. Information. 


INDIAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION ATS 
FUTURE . 


Б. SEN GUPTA ‘writes : 


` Since the successful First Indian Expedi- 
tion ѓо Antarctica, 1980 81, many questions have 
been raised e.g. Why India shonld have expedi- 
tions to the coldist, windest and driest 
continent, What India, parti cularly Indian 
science, Stands to gain by such expeditions. 


The Continent of Antarctica has been 
divided by the early exploring countries 
among themselves. They - are: Australia, 
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New Zealand, France, Norway, Great 
Britain, -Chile and Argentina. But there 
were several other countries who conducted 
scientific research in different elds in. 
Antarctica prior to - World War If. Part 
of Antarctica was used as a base for military 
operations by a few countries during. that 
war, as the territorial claims were never 
rigidly enforced by the claimant >couritries. Н 
It was, therefore, felt after the cessation et 
hostilities that some kind of ' regulations, are 
needed to check the futare use of the conti- 
nent for war efforts. 


These arguments formed the basis for the - 
establishment of the Antarctic Treaty 
Organization. This organization — épacted 
the principles of a draft treaty, the salient 
features of which are: (i) freezing terri- 


torial claims ; (ii) prohibiting testing of 


armaments on the Continent including 
nucléar weapons; (iii) restricting the conti- 
nent exclusively for scientific research by 
all the countries of the world ; (iv) right to 
inspect by any singnatory country other's 
permanently пишен Stations, 


Initially, participation in the Antarctic 
Treaty Organization was restricted to A3 
countries who had scientific activities on the 


` continent till. 1957. The Treaty was ratified 


in 1961 for a period of 30 years. 
members are: Australia, New Zealand, 
France, Norway, ‘Great Britain, Chile, 
Argentina, 0.5, 4., U.S.S.R, Japan, Belgium 
South Africa and West 

Poland has been admitted as a 
subsequently. 
applied for 


its original 


Germany. 
member 
Uruguay and Brazil have 
membership. Any country 


Who demonstrates active scientific research 


in Antarctica сап apply for membership. 
India has recently successfully completed 
her first scientific expedition and Peoples. 
Republic -of China is planning her, first. 


scientific expedition to Antarctica, probably 
during 1982-83. 


Another .organization was subsequently 
established by UNESCO, This is a Scientific 


Committee on Antarctic Research (SCAR ).. 


This committee periodically organizes con- 


terences and symposia to review the scientific 


research being done in Antarctica and to 
дебпе thrust areas. . 


The objects of scientific research in 
Antarctica can be broadly classified under the 
following points: . 


(i) Antarctica is aa important location for 
observing the interaction of the magne- 
tic field im conjunction with 

| particles from the Sun. 


. (ii) The North and South poles maintain 
the heat budget of the world in balance; 
The heat transported through 


is dissipated in spacc in the form of 


long- wave radiation. 


(ii) The Indian, Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
meet around Antarctica asa distinct 
body of water which girdles the earth 
and is uninterrupted by any land mass. 


(iv) ;Antarctica is a stable platform for 


carrying out scientific observations. lt 
1з tar away from all sources of environ- 
, mentol contamination and thus remains 
an unpolluted datum point from which 


global changes due to pollution сар be 


‚ monitored, | ix 7$ 


(v) The glaciers of Antarctica comprise 
about 90 percent of the: earth’s icc. 
Thus, this continent holds about 75 per 
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Charged . 


the . 
atmosphere and the oceans to the Poles - 


^ 
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.centof the freshwater ieserve of the 
earth. | 


(vi) Antarctic ос:ап supports a few' species 
. with large population and short food 
chain magnification. Jt is among the 
. richest biological provinces on the earth. 
The important organisms regulating the 
. simple food chain in Antarctic waters 
is the red shrimp-like krill. 
(vii) In the mesozoic era, Gondwana land 
had a common landmass of five - conti- 
. ments, namely, Africa, Antarctica, 
Australia, India and South America. 
Later, the continents drifted apart and 
formsd oceans ia between them. 


(viii) Geologists believe that some rich depo- 
sits of coal, iron, uranium, copper, lead, 
oil, gas etc. could be found in Antarctic 
especially, under the sea bed. 


Some of the findings of the First Indian 
Expedition to Antarctica: agree witha few 
of.these hypotheses. Indian scientists have 
observed a radio black-out in the short. wave 
range for three days ; a ‘magnetic storm’ for 
afew minutes ; an upward increasing verti- 
cal gradient of aerosol particles combined 
with occasional reversal in the. gradient, 
probably caused: by Katabatic winds ; and 
many interesting physical, chemical, biologi- 
cal and geological characteristics in the 
Antarctic ice, a lake and ocean. 


The Second Indian Expedition to Aatarc- 
tica will probe deeper into some of these 
preliminary findings. However, the main 
tasks before this expedition .are to locate 
and survey ап area on the Antarctic main 


"]and where a permanently manned Indian 


scientific station could be established in 


10% 


-future, and to build an airstrip on the 


antarctic ice for the landing of aitcrafts. 
Oceanographic observations have been kept 
sway from the tasks of this expedition as 
rae team will be. spending approximately 60 
„ays o | land to try and complete the assig- 
-ed task. [n addition, the team will inspect 
‘he unmanned weather station at ‘Dakshin 
Sango tri" and reactivate it as well as reple- 
nish the supplies, if required, in the refuge 
aat raised in Antarctica by the First Expedi- 
tion. 


. The Second Expedition, like the First one, 
will also use ‘the chartered. Norwegian ice 
breaker ‘M.V: Polar Circle‘ as no other ship 
was available this year as well. 


For the foture, India’s own ice breaker is 
being planned. This ice breaker will provide 
supplies ‘for and relieve scientists at the 
proposed permanently manned station. If 
required, it will be able to. overwinter in. 
Antarctic. waters. The ship will carry out 
extensive oceanographic observations in the 
Antarctic Ozean and will be fitted with Ше 
latést equipments for scientific work, navi- 
gation and ship ‘to shore communication. 
The targeted date for the acquisition of the 
ice breaker and the, establishment. of the 
manned station has been tentatively ' set as 
the austral summer of 1985-1986. 


—Science and Culture, 
Januory, 1983 





. *R. Sen Gupta 
National . Institute of — Oceanograpby, 
Dona Раша, Goa 403 004, He was also in’ 
the team of India’s first Antacetica expedition. 


| thereby perpetuates a system of impermissible 


' of equal 


- 1981-82 and 8 percent in 1982-83 for the 2,000 - 


' over two years for extra adjustments to about 
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TO EACH ACCORDING TO HER WORTH . 
John H. Bunzel Writes 


On July 14, 1981, the city of San Jose, 
California, and Local 101, a unit of the Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County, and Munici- 
pai Employees ( AFSCME ) ended the United 
States’ first municipal strike over the issue 
pay forcomparable worth (in. 
contrast to equal pay for work ) by agreeing 
to a $5.4 million, two-year, contract -that is. 
intended to narrow the salary gap between 
men and women workers. 


M а vote of 295-27, the strikers acce pted 
a city council offer that included (1) $4 million 
for -general pay increases of 7.5 percent in 
clerical, parks, library and other employees 
represented by the union, and (2) $1.4 million 


750. women in *'*ünder-valued"" female-domi- 
nated `. positions. The “feministi bonuses 
were determined by a 1579 study of 280 ` cit 
jobs conducted . by Hay Associates · of San: 
Francisco, a personnel-consulung - firm that 
was. commissioned by the city 
determine whether women are paid less than 


men. The report took nine months and cost | 
San Jose $100,000........, 


council to 


_In simplest terms, comparable worth res 
quires salaries tobe determined by the 
itworth” of a job to the organization ( in this 
case the city of San Jose ) in com^arison with 
other jobs. Worth to the organization is 
measured bya  *"'point-factor" test. The 
doctrine rejects traditional job evaluation pro- 
cedures and market rate standards. which, it 
claims, “crowd” ^ women into jobs. that аге, 
traditionally dominated by women, and 


sex discrimination. 


жнее 
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fa Sas s. а committee consisting Ofe 
representative:of ` ‘the Personne! Department 
- and nine municipal employees who | belonged 
. toa union ( there. are 11 different ‘unions іа 
the city ) and were familiar with each of the 
major job areas’ (parks and recreation, 
clerical, public works, blue collar, etc. ) 


, engaged i ina so-called — bias-free ranking of © 


И 225 nonmanagement jobs in city government. 
Is ranking the jobs. (Ве committee, “judged” 
each one subjectively i in four categories — 
| know-how, problem- -solving, accountability, 
and working : Conditions. Based on these 
| judgments, each job was then given a numeri- 
cal rating, “The committee did not set 
selaries, >” ‘said David Armstrong, the city. 
| personnel official and the only management 
, representative ‚оп the committee. "It eval- 
‚ uated jobs. Money was. never considered.” 


© The salary of ach job ‘classification was 
| charted’ by Hay ‘Associates, along with the 
І “point system” ' rankings. After working for. 
months with scatter diagrams, lines of ré- 
‘gression, bar graphs, and ‘computer: print- 
outs, a- salary “trend line" was 
, Above the line were jobs, paid mote than 
would be expected solely from the | .numeri- 
cat ‚ ratings of value, Below the line, the: 
reverse was true. This trend line became a 
"fiscal . time bomb” as employee. unions 
realized that many of their workers were paid 
far below that line. In fact. jobs dominated . 
by women fei) 2 to 10 percent below the linc 
. while jobs dominated Бу ` men were 8 to 15 
. percent above. . 


The study by Hay Associates began in 
1979 with questionnaires sent to all city em-. 
ployees, asking them to describe i in detail the 
tasks, tesponsibilities, working conditions, 
problems, and. requirements of their jobs. 

. The city's personnel department reviewed ай 
6 


' tional level’ of. - knowledge; and.. 


developed. 
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of the responses, Стене 20. н of 
the employees” &t their work locations, and 
drew up new specifications for every Jobin 
the city, = duties and responsibilities, 


Toi measure know-how, for example, . com- 


, mittee members were. instructed to study both 


scope and. depth of knowledge of practical 
procedures, techniques, and skills gained 
through -formal training, and. education or 
experience. Categories included Primary, 
Elementary Vocational, Vocational, Advanced 


-Vocational, and: Basic. -Technical-Specialized , 


each of which was specified by detailed.criteria. 
Subcategories measured human relations 
requirements of the job Basis, TAM Or 
Critical.” 


. Thus a senior г chemist and senior 2 librarian 
require the greatest know-how, the chemist 
the greatest amount of problem-solving, and 
the senior™ librarian the most accountability. 
A: secretary was deemed: to require . the voca- 
important 
human’ relations - skills, ( Similar kinds of 
cross tabulations. жеге done for : problem- 
solving, accountability.and working conditions 
for every category of job.) ; -: 


7 The following are .some examples of thc 


‘committee’s work, with point values assigned 


for. each ineasurement. - KH stands for know- 
ho«; PS is problem- -solving ; AC is accoun- 
tability ; and WC is- working ‘conditions. 


` The positions іп. each job grade, only afew 


of which ' are listed below, were judged to 
be of comparable valueto the city of San 
Jose, Pay 15 ann ab 


JOB. GRADE 15 


Senlor Chemist, 501 points ( no sex domi- 
nates ): KH-264 ; PS.115; ACH ; WC-7. 
$29,094. 






- 496. points (female domi- 
К P 7264 ; PS-100 ; AC- 132; WC. 0. 
‚ле 


„108 ‘GRADE 6 


4 090 173 points (male омо 

<8-115; EAM AC-22; WC-14. $24,518. ` 
$ed 177 points € female dominated " 

кил: PS-28 ; АС-33;. WC- Ө. $17,784. 


«Senior Telephone Opra, 
(female dominated ): ЕН-115 ; PS-25 ; AC- 
38 ; WOO. $13,210. . 


| Senior Water System 7. EN 172 points 
male йашел Y KH-115 ; PS-22; AC-25 ; 
WC-10,. $21,710... 


, One jhing i is “clear : Paying women on 
the. basis of the, ..valge of their, jobs relative 
to men's has far, greater ramifications than 
dees the simple *'equal-pay -for-equal- work" 
concept that was adopted by the US. 
Congress in the early 19603. and that was 
also one of the first issues of the feminist 
movement. 


„Ава theory, com parable worth has power- 
ful appeal, especially for unions, and feminist 
groups claiming to speak for women workers 
who bold jobs that are consisteutly among 
the lowest paid or “undervalued,” They can 
point to the fact that while women , over 
iG.years of age now make up  about4l 
percent of the United States" work force, they 
are not making income gains on men. Accor- 
ding to the Wall Street Journal ; women earned 
64 cents in 1955 for every dollar — éarned by 
men. The figure dropped to 57 cents іп 1974 
and was still less than 60 cents in 1979. 
Furthermore, millions of women .work in 
clerical or service jobs where salaries are low 


‘attempts ` 
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and, chances” "fot advancement ares ‘tot very 
. promising. The selution 2 Not the market- 
place, with its inherent. bias against women, 


ў say the leaders of AFSCME. Only the true 


“equity method” cam do away with, the 
socially unjust “earnings gap."...... | 
Fertene magazine, concerned about 


to imposé wage structures by 
judicial and administrative fiat, notes that. 
therearo two ways to correct ‘imbalances 
in earnings between the sexes. ` Опе is^ for 
women to step into higher income jobs, a 
“commendable process” rooted ia the Equal 
Pay Act and Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Actand  onéthat has gained ‘considerable . 
momentum and support in the last 19 years 
or so. “But if the world could be - changed 
by edict, there is a second method that would 
work much faster. Women could remain in 
their customary jobs. and men in theirs, and 
employers' could be ordered to pay-the game 
wages to all whose work is deemed to be of 
equal valüe. ^ That would certainly: correct 
imbalances rapidiy. —— 


Iti i$ no secret that the demand for equality 
‘today is being broadened into a ‘demand for 
what Daniel Bell has termed “a wider set of 
‘rights as claims on the © community." ‘This 
is what the fundamental debate over cow- 
‚parable worth is about. There is no dis- 
agreement over the illegality and irrationality 
of paying women differently when they per- 
form the same tasks as men ( equal work ), 
cr over the cesirability of seeking greater 

wage and salary equity for women. What is 
in dispute are the extent ard causes of the 
pay differentials. Are women on the average 
paid less bécause they are discriminated 


against ? Put another way, would secretaries 


and librarians get the same low pay if most ` 


of these jobs were held by men, or are 
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secretasies aed ^ librerie керы because 
they are women 7 


The fact i, there are во simple йн; ` 


саа ааб do account for. the different earning 
patterns of men and women 
existed for some time. 
than a little evideace that 
concenteated in low-paying jobs,” 





“exclusionary employment practices rather 
than to other “work-productivity related 


factors" such as seniority, skills, perform- 


*: ance, higher :-turnover,differences. :in union 


characteristics, differences : in labor; market 


conditions, etc. ina ‘market ‘economy, воще 
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that.--have- 
While-there is more. 
women are 
iis DNE. "hüsb&nds; and greater interests and respon- 


""sibilitic&in: the home and! family. Any or 
male-female pay differeaces аге ые іо 
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te? 
jobs will ebwayo pay le then others Jf 


- “many of these jobs are. disproportionately 
filled by womea, it may be due to diferemoes 


7d education : ‘and. qualifications, {һе ‘elect 
, A yeriety of social aad economic factors 


on job ‘skills ef. discontinuons participation 
in the labor force (most marsied women 


ave. thejabor force during their. child-bea- 


ring. years. end many never recater), scogre- 
phical. movement . as women follow their 


all of these- considerations reflect socializa- 
tion toward traditional roles that, for many 
women, begins in childhood. 
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A sada.su dosi prvi keraci 


kada de Sunce 23510 та krov. kuce. 


Po kevi su krenuli zvonici 


„Кае kamile oko лай ivice 


u Bot 
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Samo jedna stepenica iznad. 


glasa, 

unesi sunce u casu 
i-zid neka prolista 
cistim ocima. 


' О taj lavez vuci koji stoji 
kao koren uma, jos je 

uvek gorak obruc oko moje 
glave. 


Now ше бєй. steps s approach .. 


as the вай seta оп. е ‘far Side” of © 


the roof. 
Bell towers stride through blood 


5 ке camels’ ‘round thé огой” edge 
by night. 


22 
Only one small step above 
the sound, | 


А carry the sun iato the glass - 


and let walls leaf 


with innocent eyés. 

Oh this wolf-how! standing firm 
as the root of reason, 

is still a bitter ring 

around my head. 


THROUGH THE END 


23 
I ovde je kraj, 
i nista preko ajega. 
Kao sto je kraj na ivici lista, 
vao sio je mir u окп, 
tako së bezdan | 


razapeo na zidove neba: 


, 24, 


Lebdi. ti nad tihom ee ravnice | 


uthladu‘trave: pod. .dudovima 


ispod njive i озгопКа 
‘kao gusenice. razapete na see 
u stranama ivice. 


Strmim аала. десе. moj jedini, 


jos 'uvnek topli 1 vecernji, | 
dah koji 


‘odzvanja ispod raspadnute tavanice ^ . 


moje kuce. 


| teskim, 


L ofa tees," 


2 
Here із the ead, — 


апа nothing beyond it. 
` As the ead at the edge of a Ісаї, 
< às peace іс sight, 


soothe vault 


spreads out the walls of the sky. 


Ж 24 
Hovering above 


D 
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the quiet moisture оѓ. the plains 


in grassy shadows: 
under Heavy branches 


Teh ft. t. 


| under furrows and: | billocks © 
l Jike caterpillars stretched 


on'twigs 


‚ ja the sides of.the edge, 


Through steep valleys 


flo ating 


my only, still warm 


evening breath 


echoing beneath 


the shattered roof 


of my house. 


"uod MA 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND \ 
FUNDAMENTAL RIGHIS'IN INDIA- 


Ps S PACHAURI ‘Writes . 


Fieodoi of the Press in India is derived. 

'4rom the provisions. of clause (1) (a) and 

Clause (2) of Article 19 - of the Constitution 
of India which run as below :— | 


(1) Al citizens shali, have the right— 


‚ (a) tofresdom of speech and ae ae 


E ег: af aie «a SAM 


MPa, - = 


,O Nothing: in. gnb; clausé : ҳа)" чав Clause 


a Shall affect the operation: ‘of any existing 
law, or prevent фе State from making any 
law, in so far as such law imposes reasonable 
| restrictions on the exercise of · the..right 
conferred by the said sub-clause. in the interests 
f the. eovereignty and integrity of India, the 
г security of the: ‘State, friendly - relations with 
: foreign. States, public “order, decency Or 
morality, or in ‘gélation to “contempt of" coust, 
defamation or incitement to an Óffence. 


In India no special position. has been 
recognised foc the Press apart from that of 
tho citizens. I The Constitution of the U. S.Á., 
on the other hand, makes a special provision 
-about the fréedom of the Press through the 

' Rirst Amendment which say, ‘Congress shall 
make no  law..abridging the freedom of 
speech, or ;of the Press...” Similarly Article 
Sof the Basic . Law. of West- ‘Germany 
specifically includes freedom ‘of the Press and 
freedom of reporting by means of broadcasts 


‚ indian and Foreign Periogicols: ^ 


1. 


e 


in the basic right of expression ‘and’ Таб” “lays 
down that ‘there shall Бе no, ceasorship’. 
Thus the ‘freedom of the’ Press in‘-’“West _ 
Germany has been laid down in the widest of 
terms. The significance . of this: *fréédoml » 
becomes all the- . greater if it ів read in the 
context of Article 20 (4) which confers on al 
the Germans the rig t to resist any person ог `. 
persons seeking to abolish these right, should 
no other remedy be possible. 
of the Constitution (Basic Law) further 
„provides that ^ “the: rights ` - of the people i in 


. Articles L'to 20 .: ahil по. be: me to 
amendment. © us 
IMPORTANCE OF THE PRESS ` 


Not much. ‘need. be said about, the i ` impor- | 
tance of freedom -of the Préss'i in a‘ democratic | 
country ;for, in sum,” it keeps tlie govern- 
‘mental system on, its toes and protects the 
citizeng not only from any abuses of power 
by the Government but also from economi- 
cally or otherwise strong - forces -which might 


in any way oppress the comparatively weaker E 
sections of society. i 


VIOLATIONS OF FREEDOM. OF “їн 
PRESS 


` There can be many ways in which | the : 
freedom of expression, including . the freedom 
of the Press, can be violated and it is for the i 
courts, in each case, to determine whether the 
resirictions are reasonable or not in terms of — 
Clause (2) of Article 19. Thus there have been ` 
maay occasions оп which the Supreme Court 


Article 79 (3) — 


ie? 


авер any" 
on the freedom bi 


of India nas had‘ to" месе 
sésirictious placed 


cannot be discuss ed in detail here. 


(a) ficedom to publish’ its own vicws and the 


views of its correspondents, (b) freedom to. 
determine the extent of circulation of the 


published matter, and (c) any restriction 
which seeks to reduce the space in a news- 
paper allotted for advertisements is an 
unreasonable restriction... Similarly, any Jaw 
or order compelling the newspapers to reduce 


the number of their pages ог to-charge prices 


according to some schedule except, Sor 
example, to eliminate competition, shall ' be 
restricting , ‘the freedom of speech. ‘and 
expression unreasonably.5 Even to “curtail 
the liberty to publish as many pages às a 


newspaper di desires. would be àn unréasonable 


restriction.6 NE. 


The original Clause (2) of Article 19° did 
not contain.the provision enabling the 
government to impose reasonable restrictions 
on the freedom of speech and expression p but 
' through Sec. 3 of the Constitution (First 
: Amendment ) Act, 1951, not only some more 
‘grounds were included in Clause (2) of 
Articlé 19 on which restrictions could be 
placed bylaw but the provision (hat such 
restriction should bé reasonable. was also 

, made. ‘Ag such, in the'earlier' cases7. it was 


held by the Supreme Court that precensor- 
' ship prima facie constituted an infringement ‘of 
` the right. But with the coming into opera- 
‘tion of this Amendment on 18 June 1951* 
the position changed and in Virendra’s case7 
“and later, in Babu Lal v.State of Maharshtrag 
the Supreme Court held that each case had 
to be examined in the light of the cirum- 


Й 


БО DIAN: HND: вокеіай атосы 


of "ilie" 
Press was à.violation of Article 19 (l(a). "AMO 
these determinations of the Supreme Court” 
But dn 
the case of Sakal Pápers V. Union of India, 2° 
the: Supreme Court held that the Press has. 


“only: = 


ducting their proceedings in camera and 


. secret sitting or 





dr 


stàficés in: whith preceisorship was.’ imposed: 
amd-süch:ia restriction could be reasonable 

wif? it r was : imposed. in emergen: 
citcumstances. . EE: 


OTHER LAWS RESTRICTING FREEDOM 


-- There are some other laws, besides the 
laws relating to slander and libel ( defama- 
tion in India ) and contempt ot court, which 
restrict this right of the Press in India. The 
Official, Secrets Act is one of them. Тһе 
restrictions placed by this law is much more 
severe because the law does not express in 
exact terms what consitutes an official secre: 


| and, whó is the ultimate authority who would 


determine whether an information is secret 
or not. Then there is information which 
the Courts of Law can withold. as a matter 
of their. privilege. from the Press by con- 
thus 
placing “a ban оп their pubbcation. 
Traditionally, the Houses of Legislatures in 


parliamentary ‘democracies have privileges to 


prohibit . publication of their. proceedings 
and in India, on.the analogy of the House of 
Commons. of England, it was technically а 
breach of privilege to publish the proceedings 
of the Houses of Legislatures held even in 
public sittings. This anomaly has, however, 
now been removed in India through new 
Article 361 А of the Constitution which 
immunises the Press, the Radio and 
‘Television against breaches of privileges 


through publication of proceedings as long 


‚85 such publication is substantially true and 
‘the , proceedings have not been held in a 


specifically witheld from 
‘publication (44th Amendment of the 
Constitution ). 
IN U.S.A. 


Somé additional freedoms granted to the 
Press, along with the citizens, in the U.S.A. . 





ii 


ате the laws which confer А general right оа ` 


the citizens to receive: information from the 
Goverament. 'In ће U.S.A. an Act, called 
the Freedom of Information Act, was passed, 
in 1966 which entitled any citizen, to seek the 
insp2:tioa of aay file of the Government to. 
obtain iaform ition waich is aot ‘classified’ as 
sensitive,’ If the Goverament retuses to, show 
the file to thé applicant, ‘he can go to a court 
of law to enforce his неш. 


The Government also otten ei infor- 
mation . about. individuals. Asthe Act of 
1966 mentioned aoove related to information 
about public affairs only, another Act, The 
Freedom of Privacy Act, was passed by the 
U.S, Congress in 1974 to enable citizens to 
get infocmation with the Government ` about 
onéself, or his near and dear, if his 
is proved. to be genuine. The Guide’ Book 
of the U.S. Congress describes! the effects of 

| this Act in the following words : . 


^ Therefore; if after seeing your record, you 


wish to correct, delete or add information 
(ой, you should write to the agency 
official who released the information to 


^ you, giving the reasons for desired changes - 
you 


as well as any documentary evidence 

may have to justify tae changes. 

This facility can be of use to newspaper 
organizations also which can correct абу 
incorrect infórmation about them with 
Government or any of its agencies. "There 

' has been , discussion on the desirability of 
having similar laws in the U K., Australia and 
Canada, ‘West Germany and some ‘other 
democracies but nothing has yet come 
concretely. 


USE OF FREBDOM BY THE PRESS 


| Ali the great advantages which have been 
' claimed by thinkers in. democratic countries 


‘for the freedom of the Press, 


trolled by any political, religious, . 


. problems 


‚ interest D 


' if one newspaper 


the 


out ` 
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ere - of a 
general nature and based on the supposition 
that the. Press, for whicli freedom is deemed 
desira ble, i is itself free and un biased or uncon- 
ethnica}, 
or commercial or industriel 
influences. Butas things stand, the Press 
itself isnot free. Ithas its own biases, 
interests to project, and approaches 
of the-people. In the 
Dwight G.. McCarty — 


communal 


words ef 


0. 


We can view tbis from two angles. In the 


first place, the newspaper reporter colours 2 
his account with the point. of view of his 


paper.. .A Labour paper will deduce one 
meaning from an address, while a Con- 
servative property focussing! paper will 


. find just the opposite from an occurrence. | 


_ A Republican paper will favour its own 
party. Even items of news 
‘from this same ‘stand point. They are 
given front page space in one paper and 
relegated to an inconspicuous back page 
in another. The policy of the paper 
becomes the. йм of ‘the. ири 10. 


Otherwise, too, newspaper organisations 
represent strong monetary. combinations and 
or allor some of them, 
decide to harass some particular person or 
groups of them, they:can put him to a great 
deal of inconvenience and even . Joss 
reputation. [Са man goesto court fer. loss 
of reputation, he will have t> face political 
and money power arrayed against him, and 


the delay and inconvenience which , judici al 


processes cause everywhere, specially, іп! 


india can deter any person from taking any . 


action and force him to suffer at the hands of 
а hostile Press, Politicisation of the Press - 
everywhere has increased this danger to the 


people from the Press. 


.are treated. 


to the. | 


of ' 


^ 


SECRECY OF THE PRESS 


While the Press presses its right to obtain 
information from any source whatsoever and 
publish it in public interest, it itself is chary— 
rather afraid—of divulging its sources of 
information.. It goes without saying that if 
sources OF primary information: are disclosed 
at the commencement of any news item, the 


redder will be in a better position to ascertain. 


the authenticity of the news and determine 
how much credence to attach to ‘them, The 
words, ‘It is understood’, ‘It is learnt from 
reliable sources’ or other expressions of like 


“import convey nothing to the reader. They 
may be used for news obtained from 
gossipers, very unreliable sources or even 


coined by way : of ‘circumstantial journalism. 
That a good part of the news obtained by the 
Press is got from sources which are improper 
was indirectly revealed by Mr. Cecil King, the 
Chairman.of the Association of Proprietors 
ofthe Newspapers in England  beforea 


Committee of the House of Commons before . 


which the various associdtions of journalists 
had claimeda right to report even the: 
proceedings of the select committees or even 
the gossips which they listen to in the lobbies 
of the House of Commons. When , the 
Committee asked Mr. King the question 
as to why did not the newspapers reveal the 
sources of their information he replied : 

Because, if you do, you ruin yourself and 
damage your newspaper.1i 

This about sums up the public interest 
which is claimed as the ground for its freedom 
by the Press because it shows that when it 
comes to informing public honestly it will 
look to its own interest at the cost of the 
interest of the public. : 


THE PRESS COUNCIL 


One device which has been adopted in the 
U.K.and ‘copiedin India also is Шо 
1 
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` it is too small 


specific 


'scandalising. There is no 


. duals, 
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establishment by law of a Press Council which 
can beapproached by any citizen who has 
any complaints about a newspsper. Generally 
to be deliberative and too 
large to be a judicial body. Then firstly it 
consists of a large number of representatives 
of tbe. Press who, ordinarily, have an in-built 
defence mechanism in favour of the Press. 
Secondly, it does not hold its deliberative 
sittings in public so that the people may 


know what actually transpired during the 


deliberations of the Council in relation to a 
. complaint. Thirdly, it has no 
punitive powers against the offending 
paper. 

A BALANCE NEEDED 


It goes without saying that no freedom is 
absolute and any freedom which is granted ito 
any person or organisation is meant to be 
used for public weal. The Press to-day has 
gone even to the length of prying into the 
private affairs of the people and even 
law protecting 
privacy. In the U. S. A. the need of  protec- 
ting persons from. invasions by the Press of 
their privacy was realised by the Supreme 
Court quite late in the case of Griswald v. 
Connecticut.” wherein Mr. Justice Douglas 
emphasised the need for, protection of indivi- 
privacy (including there reputation) 
by law. No such case exists in India wherein 


‘this right against invasion by the Press has 


been recognised, though cases are there in 
which the right to, privacy: has been гесо- 
gnised in relation te search and seizure and 
the like. 13 


CONCLUSION 


The role of the Press in India is somewhat 
limited. The reasons are obvious. A very 
large percentage of the population is illiterate. 
Then there are difficulties of operation of a 
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large numoer of languages in the country ad 
a.single- newspaper can neither render any 
considerable service to the people nor can 
even  misleada large part of it. Thus the 
time for the press organizations establishing 
some sort of mirrors for themselves in which 
they can look at their own selves is now. 
Many newspapers in the U.S.A., like the 


St, Louis Post Despatch, the Washington Post, 


and The Time, have their: own ombuisman 
type of institutions which Кеер ап eye on 
attempts by their own journalists and editors 
at making sensational news or 
interests of individuals or even the State.14 а 
India this attempt can be made now so that 
the evil consequences which the American 


journalism before the -Second World War E 


brought about to need the establishment of 
such internal checks. may not at all appear 
in India. : 








Paper presnted at the Seminar on Freedom 
of the Press inlrelation to Fundamental Righ- 
ts organised by the Uttar Pradesh Branch ‘of 
the ICPS at Nainital on 15. 17 October 1982. 
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Kiryat Shmonah ` 


Since i\’s beginnings in 1948, the popula- 
tion of Kiryat Shmonah has been an uneasy 
mixture of immigrants from many lands, with 
the largest numbers coming from North 
Africa. It has had to digest thousands of rela- 
tively unskilled and in some cases unlettet ed, 
newcomers often from harsh backgrounds 
engendering widely divergent cultural habits 
and inclinations. The difficulties havc been 
compounded since 1967, the year which saw 
the start ofthe continuous harassment from ' 


the guns of the PLO over [Israels 


nor- 
thern border. . 


Now after fourteen years of living in the 
shadow of terror, the town (official populattion 
14,000) is free to take stock of its assets end 
For the first time the ' 
townspeople, having been welded into an 
entity by violence from outside, are thinking ' 
of themselves as а community. Ethnic 
divisions are pushed aside. in the communal 


| effort to develop the town for everybody 


The people are still somewhat dazed by the 
suddeness of the way in which peace broke 
out, and the completeness of the change. It . 


‚ * INDIAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


will take some time to adjust but plans are- 


already under discussion for more industry 
and improved social amenities, 


The years 1981-1982 had been the worst in 
the history of the town in terms of rocket and 
shellfire attacks, so when the military 
operation to silence the guns began the people 
of Kiryat Shmonah rushed to express their 
thanks to the army. They were the first 
to set up waystations with drinks and cook- 
ies for the troops. 
war IS 35,000 was donated in neighbourhood 
collections for the soldiers’ welfare funds. 


Telephones were set up at once giving free 


calls for servicemen. Many local boys 
were in the first wave of assault troops to 
cross the.border and the citizens felt that at 
last something active was being done to 
counteract the bombardment which had 
been their lot for so jong: 


According to Marcia Brown, a commun- 
ity worker, there were four stages of accep- 
tance of the new situation. Firstly, ‘a treme- 
ndousTelief as if an unbearably heavy burden 
had been lifted from weary shoulders. “We 
could suddenly see the sun shining”, was the 
way that one teenager expressed it. 


Secondly there was pride. Pride in the 
achievements of “опг Government", 
boys", “our Army”. Tales of heroism and 
examples of Israeli concern for Lebanese 


civilians were the currency of daily conversa- 
tion. А 


“our 


After the waves of euphoria came the 
feelings of guilt for the high price the country 
has had to pay for it's security. The figure 
of 368 dead emphasized the darker side of 
victory. This feeling was exacerbated by 
the phone calls and letters received by some 
‘of the residents from families of fallen soldi- 


H 


On the first iday of the, 


, ble, and deep down, never us 
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ers: “Our boy has died to keep you safe", 
*this war was on your account". 


Yvonne Silverberg, a long time house. 
holder, thinks that it wasa mistake to. name 
the operation ‘Peace for Galilee’. The coun- 
try is one", she said. “Bombs in Kiryat 
Shmonah ate a threat to Tel Aviv". She 
said that throughout the years there has 
been resentment because of the attitude of 


the rest of the country. The town bears 


the name of Yesef Trumpeldor and his seven 
comrades who fell in the defence of Tel Chai 
in. 1920. Trumpeldor's as we know, were, 
“Never mind, it is good io die for our coun- 
try”. Surely he meant the whole 
country...... | 


of our 


. "When we were,crowded into the shelters 
all last summer we read and heard about 
improved beaches in Tel Aviv, of festivals in 
Jerusalem. As near as Haifa everything „ма 
normal, while less then eighty miles away 
people were being killed and homes destroyed. 
Surely if there is war in Galilee, : 
not be peace in Netanya”. 


; there can 


Finally there is the overall atmos phere of 
uncertainty. Many families who left over 
the fourteen years of stress have come 
back and are anxious to make their contribu- 
tion to the town. But with the removal of 
danger there is a possibility that the special 
consideration shown by the Government 
will no longer be manifested, Subsidies 
for the new enterprises may noti be availa- 
is the 
really 
all es out 


lurking ‘doubt 
is over. 


as to whether 
The shelters are 
and ready—just in case. 


One possibility of increased employment 
may be the Tourist Industry. The air is clear 
and cool at this height giving a welcome conte 
rast in the summer to the humidity of 
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coast, The surroundings are superb and 
the. people are  friend!y. Israeli tourism, 


"which is in the doldrums, needs new ideas. 


If the open border with Lebanon really 
becomes free for both sides there will bea 
considerable traffic back and forth. The Leba- 
nese are no strangers to the Northern 


towns. Workers cross daily into the facto-- 
ries and farms, the shops and restaurants. 
Sports matches are frequent. Lebanese 


children get, instruction at the Tennis Centre. 


«The Lebanese are our partners in suffer- . 
ing. We know that they have been victims: 


of the PLO just as we have and we would like 
to establish some joint ventures, mainly with 
regard to tourism, together with" them", 
gaid an official in the town. 


The word “peace” in Kiryat Shmonah 
has many connotations. Freedom to get 
on with living. unhampéred by the need to 
locate the nearest shelter. Increased indus- 
try, waich will in turn ‘attract more citizens. 
Prosperity that is not crippled by the dema- 
nds of secutity. 
nese neighbours 


and open borders. Tbe 


thought of peace unites all the people of the . 


region no matter’ what their political or 
national affiliation. 
the words, "we are all praying that it will 
last". 


—News From Israel. 
. February, 1983 


SOMZ THOUGHIS ON RAJA 
RAMMOHAN ROY 


Dr. Jogindra Nath Chowdhuri vetei 

Rammohan Roy is one of the greatest 
patriots whom India has ever seen, and in 
Аи to Modern India, he is Ше harbin- 


Friendship with the Leba- . 


On all their lips are. 
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ger of new thoughts and new ideals with a 

view to impart a radiance of fresh light on 
the worn out systems and modes of living 
and raise our country. from the abysmal | 
darkness of mediaevalism. It was be’ who 
was the first Indian to realize the imperative 
necessities of the time and began to steer 
on the right course. He was ever 
steady in his.actions, and never jumped 
upon апу line ‘of work which was 
neither - feasible nor practical. М. 
Victog Jacquemont, a cultured Frenchman, 
who met "hm in Calcutta on June 25, 
1829, said, “Ram Mohan Roy was not a sim- 
ple or ignorant man;he knew Christian 
theology as well as those who wished to be 
his masters. Endowed by nature with a feeing 
for religion, but freed from all prejudice, 
he had read the scriptures of the Christians 
critically and independently......Ram Mohan 
Roy is a practical man. He is not a passio- 
nate idealist who attempts to realize impo- 
ssible theories; all that he wants to do is 
to bring about the possible good ; and how- 
ever limited the measure of the’ possibtlity 
forthe good may be, he is resigned to- 
concentrate his effort within the channel in 
which it will be useful.” He ‘has surprised 


‘me by the accuracy and the range of his 


knowledge of the various states of Europe.’, 
(Modern Review June, 1926.) 


Realizing the immence importance of 
Western Science and thought in moulding 
aright the life of the Indians, Rammohan 
welcomed them for the good of this country, 


` with the the belief that “modern civilization 


is not antagonistic to the heart of Hindusim, 
and -that the external 


trappings in which 
the two civilizations differ are mere 
accidents.” He was of the opinion that as one 


true God pervades the universe and we are 


the progenies of the same Father, we can | 


accept whatever g od there is in modern philo- 
sophy and science, without fear or suspicion. 
We should not have any hesitation to take 
any good thing from outside for the better- 
meat and uplift cf our condition, taking care, 
at the same time, not to lose our own precious 
“spiritual and intellectual heritage.” 


Acharya Jadunath Sarkar, the greatest 
historian of modern India, called Rammohan 
the Father and prophet of modern India. It 
was Rammohan who infused a spirit of nne 
Jife—a spirit of freedom and of liberty into 
the benumbed, moribund souls showing the 
path to cut off all shackles of pettiness and 
narrow outlook and rise with an open and 
free mind in all spheres of human activities, 
viz, in.education, in religion, in society and 
in matters connected with the country's econo- 

.my and politics, with the best intention of 


‘imparting real peace, happiness’ and fresh-' 


ness tothe whole of this country.. In the 
name of One true God, his call to unity was 


for the whole of India,—a call which was. 


unknown. and unheard of, before, Such a 
sense of one united India eame first from his 
voice alone. 
disunited ana in disarray, we can understand 
how difficult it was for him to givé а clarion- 
callforsueh a unity. But we should, at the 
same time, try to appreciate with an open 
mind how apropriate and judicious was his 
callatatime of an unprecedented national 
disaster. It sowéd the seed from which our 
subsequent movements. for national unity took 
its cue.’ We have to remember, also, that his 
sense of nationalism did not in any way 
interfere with that of internationalism. He 


considered the whole human race as belong- | 


ing to one great tamily, as his letter to The 

Minister of Foreign Affairs of France proves. 
y р 1 » . 

I quote here its relevant portions which run 
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'uncommon qualities 


When the whole of India was · 


.han's activities. - In 
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thus,—''It is now generally auustted that: 
not religion only but unbiassed common-- 
-sense аз еН ag the accurate deductions of 
scientific research lead to the conclusion 
that all mankind is one great family of 
which numerous nations and tribes existing 
are only various branches. . Hence enlighten- 


':ed men in all countries feel a .wish to encou- 


arge and facilitate human intercourse in 
every manner by removing as far as possible 
all impedimenta to itin order to promote the 
advantage and enjoyment of the whole human 
race," Thus we find. Rammohan's love and 
good-will not only for his own countrymen 
but also:for all mankind. 


We are fortunate that a person of such 
and capabilities was 
born in India and specially in our midst in 
Bengal with his heart full of the. milk of 
human kindness, to lift us from tbe quagm- 
ire into which we had fallen.. Among the 
great thinkers and benefactors of modern 
India, his name stands on the summit of the 
hierarchy, and, it was he who was the first 
man in modern [ndia to preach the universal 
religion of the Upanishads in a foreign land 
like England, 


I have referred above some observations 
of Acharya Jadunath on Rammohan, and 
now, I shall.recount some of the appreciative 
observations of another , noted Indian histor- 
ian, Dr. R. C Majumdar,who, as we are all 
aware, was, at times, very critical of Rammo- 
spirit, he appreciated 
most or almost all of the benign activities of 
Raja. He said, “Тһе first and foremost posi- 
tive effect ( of English education ) is that it 


.instilled into the minds of Indians a spirit 


of rational ingury into the basis of their 
religion and society. This spirit is 
typified by the personality of Каја 
Rammohan Roy and led to the foundation 


* 
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-of the Brahma samaj. 
-current religious beliefs and social practices 
-of the Hindus as not being in consonance 
with their own scriptures. He tried to 
show that\ the 
divinities and worship of.images,which formed 
the essence of the current and popular 
Hindu religion, was opposed to the teaching 
of the Vedas......What really matters is his 
open and public protest against the blind 
acceptance of whatever passed current on 
the authority of priesthood or its interpreta- 
tion of scriptures. The standard of revolt 
he thus raised against the medieval tyranny 
of dogmas unleashed forces which created 
what may be called Modern India and 
makes him werthy to rank by the side of 
Bacon and Luther. ^^ 


"How much. Hindu society ' needed...an 
element of reason to overcome the tyranny 
of gross superstition is illustrated by the 
practice of sati or burning of widows along 
with the dead bodies of their husbands. 
This inhuman practice, though widely preva- 
lent, hardly shocked the sensibilities of any, 
and when Rammohan and others protested 
against this cruel custom quite a large number 
of educated and respectable Hindus came for- 
ward to defend it till the very last. 


. “Rammohan assailed the strongest part 
of the citadel of Hindu religion and society. 
He opposed the worship: of images of gods 
and goddesses, denounced sati, polygamy, 
anc abuses of the caste system, favoured re- 
marriage of Hindu widows, and set at naught 


the prohibition of crossing the sea by his 
voyage to England. By these successive 
shocks he galvanised the dormant rindu 


society and set in ‘motion that liberalism. in 
thought and action which has enabled it to 
Shake off the fetters of ages." 


The Raja challenged the 


‘belief in a multiplicity of © 
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“Itis not a пеге accident that Raja. 


Rammohan Roy who introduced -.rationali- 


Stic principles in social and religious ideas, 
was also the pioneer of political retorms in 
modern India." Dr. Majumdar was also 
of the opinion that “the Brahma Samaj...... 


effec-tively helped the progress of Hindu ` 


society ; first, by stemming the ‘tide of con- 
version to Christianity ; secondly, by holding 
a living example of society based on progress- 
` ive and liberal views ; and thirdly, by supply- 
ing eminent -persons who advanced 
liberal ideas in other spheres of life such. 
as  pclitics.'^ — (British Paramountcy pand 
Indian Renaissance, part II, - Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, pp. 92,94, ) It may be noted in 
this connection that the differences'ef opinion 
which we have on some of his uncharitable 


observations on Raja Rammohan Roy 


_ Cannot be discussed in this short treatise and, 


so, I leave this matter here. Suffice it to say, 
that if we have to study aright the history 
of modern India, we have to start with a good 
study of thelife and activities of the Raja 
with an open and unbiased mind. Another 
dedicated man for the cause of his country, 
Swami Vivekananda, in 
said, “as the rose gives 
it is its 


referring to him, 
perfume,—beeause | 
суп nature,—utterly' unconscious 
of giving. The great Hindu reformer, Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, was a wonderful 
example of this unselfish work. He devoted 
his whole life to helping India....... He cared 


. nothing for fame or for results to himself." · 


(Inspired Talks, 13th Edition pp. 168-169.) 
What importance Dr. Majumder attached to^ 
Rammohan’s works may also. be . gathered 
from the  foilowing sentence. He Said, 
“The work, begun by Raja Rammohan Roy, 
of rejuvinating the Indian life was consider- 
ably advanced by Swamiji. (British Paramoun- ' 
tcy and Indian Renaissance’ part П.р. 130). 
Vivekananda himself admitted, that in things. 
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uch as, “his acceptance of the Vedant, his 
reaching of patriotism, and the love. that 
mbaced the Mussuiman equally with the 
Jindu" had been taken up by him “һа 


he breadth and foresight of Ram Mohan. 


toy had mapped ош,” (Notes on Some 
Wandering with the Swami Viveknanda, 
ay, Sister Nivedita, 6th edition, p' 14.) 
Without pursuing this matter further this 
much may be said (һас almost all the great 
thinkersand workers for the 
əf India, coming after Rammohan, followed, 
more or less, the path mapped out by him. 


— News from The Indian Messenger : 


j —January 21,.1983 


THE SECOND CONSTITUTION OF 
: THE REPUBLIC OF SRI LANKA* 


W. A. Wiswa Warnepala Writer 


EN 


he Constitution of 1972, by laying down 


the requirement of a two-thirds majority for 
My " . e 

the amendment of the Constitution, injected 

some rigidity into the Constitution. The 


Constitution of 1978 incorporated two such 
rigid requirements ; 
the requirement of a two-third majority while 
section . 83 states that such a bill needs to 
be approved by the people ata referendum. 
According to the Select Committee, certain 
fundamental provisions of the Constitution, 

though 
thirds majority, are not to be amended with- 
out ‘the approval of the people obtained’ by 
the employment of the device of the referen- 
dum. This procedure needs;to be adopted 


in order to introduce changes in the basic 


regeneration : 


‘tions, which has been 
' can be submitted to the people by referendum 
` ' by the President at his own discretion. 


article 82 (5) refers to. 


they have been passed witha two- 
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structure of Government ( Articles 1-4), the~ 
place of Buddhism ( Article 9 ), fundamentai 

rights incorporated in articles 10 and 11, 
the extension of the term of office of 
President and the life of President 
82), and this indicates that certain vital 
aspects of the ' Constituticn cannot be 
amended by’ the legislature. Chapter ХНІ 

of the Constitution deals wi.h this question 
of thereferendum, and there аге two ways 
by which a Bill is submitted to the people. 
The President; on his own, can submita bill 
with the certification of the Cabinet of 
Ministers and the Supreme Court,as stated 
elsewhere, . can rule on that the necessity to 
Obtain the approval oftbe people  ibrcugh 
a referendum. Any bill, with certain excep- 
rejected by Parliament, 


and 
‚Ше 
( Article 


This 
the 
in this 
, to dis- 


is certain  tocreatea conflict between 
legislature and the President who, 
context, may have to take'a decision 
solve Parliament. The next important tbing 
is that under this: provision, the president 
submits ordinary bills, and he appeals to the 
total electorate to give a verdict. ‘This pro- 
vision has been devised, with a view to 
preventing conflict between the Government 
and Parliament. Article 85 (3) states that 
*an absolute majority of the valid — votes cast 
ata referendum’ is "necessary to ‘obtain the 
approval of the people.86 Any matter which 
ia the opinion of the President is of national 
importance can be submitted to the people by 
the President. This shows that the referen- 
dum procedure is not confined to proposals 


. Which originate in the legislature in the form 


of bills. Whether this provision will include 
issues on which legislation being contemplated 
is still nof clear. All these provisions relat. 


| 
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“ing to the device of the ай, though E 


-interfering with supremacy of the > elected 
legislature, enhances the role of the executive 


Presidency. A measure : which has been 
passed with ^ a two thirds majority, сап be 
repudiated by a verdict of the people ata 


referendum and this, in effect, derogates from 
the supremacy of the legislature. 
| of the referendum has been made ‘operative 
in the constitutional systems of the advanced 
countries. . Great Britain made use of 
device to solve an issue which cut across 
political parties, ‘and this provides . ample 
testimony to Ше fact that the . referendum 
procedure cannot be utilised for all ordinary 
bills not dealing with fundamentals. The 
procedure written into the Constitution does 
not prevent it from being used for such, bills. 
Above all, the use of this procedure. demands 
a certain degree of sophistication anda level 
of political development, and this, (he 
authors of the Constitution thougat, is found 
‘in the electorate which is used to changing 
Governments. The maturity, which ' the 
people displayed at General. Electio ns, cannot 


be expected at a referendum, which, 
in my view, wil not generate the same 
enthusiasm .as in a General Electio,a. The 


Select Committee, however, thought that the 
device of the. referendum provided ‘further 
recognition’ to the sovereignty of the 
people.87 No referendum has been held so 
far and this, theretore, prevents us irom 
making an assessment. of this objective — of 
strengthening the sovereignty of the people. 
have been 


Certain important changes 


introduced in the area of the public. services, - 


The two  institutions—the^ State Services 
Advisory Board and the State Services Disci- 
plinary Board—have been replaced with a 
Public Service Commission. Control , of 
disciplinary matters, as under the Souibury 


The device. 


this ` 


-ment order of transfer or dismissal 
matter relating to disciplinary 
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Constitution, has been handed over to the 
Public Service Commission. The appoint- 
ment of committees to deal with disciplinary | 
matters became the practice during the period | 
of the Soulbury Constitutión, and the same 
technique, witha few changes, has been 
written into the Constitution of 1978. The 
Cabinet of Ministers, under Article 57 of the 


_ Constitution, directs the Chairman of the PSC 


to appoint a committee of the Commission 
to deal with specific categories of public 
officers, and even appeais from among public 
officers could come within the purview of 
such a committee. The ultimate authority for 
altering, varying or rescinding any appoint- 
) огапу 
control was 
vested in the Cabinet of Ministers, which, as 
in the Constitution of 1972, enjoys overall 
control on all matters relating to the public: 
bureaucracy ofthe island. The next signifi- 
cant innovation is the transplatation of the 
institucion of the Ombudsman. The growth 
im the activities of the Government and' the 
related expansion in the structures in the, 
first two decades after independence demanded 
the introduction of this device as a 


means 
of safeguarding the interests of the: people. 
The politicisation of the bureaucracy іп the 


last two decades gave further encouragement 
to this demand for an Ombudsman. The 
Report of the Seleet Committee admitted 
that the existing judicial ' remedies were 
inadequate to redress the grievances оѓ the 
people, and Chapter XIX of the Constitution, 
which includes the section on the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner for Administration, 
states that The PCA is ‘charged with the duty 


' of investigating and reporting upon complaints 


or allegations of the infringement of funda- 
mental rights and other injustices by public 
officers, and officers of public corporations, 
local authorities and other like institutions’.88 
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The PCA is to be appointed by the President. 


His 
and 


and holds office during good behaviour. 
‘salary will be determined by Parliament 

it cannot be diminished during his term of 
, Office. “This indicates, that he, in reality, will 
be independent of the Government, апа 
. removal is only on the basis of an address 
of Parliament. The success of the РСА 
depends to a large extent on the nature of 
his independence and things such 
remunerátion and the prestige conferred оп 
the holder of the office are, therefore, impor. 
tant. Inthe case of the United Kingdom, 
the members of Parliament act аз ‘filters’ 
for the PCA who investigates the . complaints 
' and reports back to the respective member 


. of Parliament. This procedure could have 
been succesful inthe context of the single 
member constituency system where the 


member of Parliament came to be identified 
with certain local interests. The introduction 
of proportional representation diminishes (the 
local role’ of the member of Parliament and 
this development, in my view, will 


build a strong tradition of impartial criticism 
of Government administration, the emergence 
of which depends largely on the first holder 
otthis office. Theadoption of.the device 
ofthe Ombudsman, in the contest 


cracy, as a part of the parliamentary process 
is certain to result in a loss of efficiency and 


an erosion of responsibility ofthe Minister. 
The innovation, however, is acceptable for 
Sri Lanke in the context of the erosion of the 
parliamentary opportunities hitherto enjoyed 
by the members of Parliament. 
REFERENCE 

86, Article 55 (3) of the Constitution. .. 
$7. Report of the Select Committee. p.148 
88. Ibid; P. 146 ` | 

— University of Peradeniya, Sri Lanka 


Modern Ceylon Studies, Vol. 7, Nos. | & 2, 1976: 
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as the © 


not make . 
him the ег“ for the РСА. The PCA has to: 


. tic name and the monastic опе, 


ofa ` 
growth of political controls over the  bureau-. 
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_ ATISA DIPANKARA SRIJNANA: A 
FRIEND. PHILOSOPHER & GUIDE* 
m By | 
Sri Manindra Prasad Chawdhury 


In the hey-day of Buddhism with the royal 
patronage, the scholar-saints, in compliance 
with the Master’s words spread the Dhamma 
for the good.and welfare of all out of love and 
compassion for them. Being mindful of that 
teaching Atisa Dipankara Srijnana, a celebra- 


: ted son of Bengai and India of whom we are 


so proud, went out. to spread the Dhamma 
from the land of its origin to the far off land 
of Tibet which was then a forbidden and 
mysterious land for the foreigners... 


Айва Dipankara Srijnana was born in 


982 A.D. in a hamlét named Vajrayoni of 
Vikrampur district.of Dacca in Bengal, and 
in a ruling Brahmin family. His father being 
Kalyansri,a ruler of Sa-hore, an ardent 
Buddhist and his mothor Prabhavati too was 
a devout' Buddhist. His family name was 
Chandragarbha, The title Atisa Dipankara 
Srijnana was the combination of his scholas- 
:Atisa was 
conferred by the Tibetans for his ‘profound 
scholarship and accomplishments; and 
Dipankara Srijnaua, the monastic name after 
initiation into Buddhist Sramanerahood. He 
was born ata time when the famous Pala 
dynasty of Bengal was ruling, and hundreds 
and thousands of Buddhists’ hamlets in Bengal 
were reverberating with the echo of Trisaran- 


Ausa Dipankara Millenium Anniversarp 
is observed this year in several countries 
including India and Bangladesh. This paper 
was presented at a function held on the 15th 
November in the University Institute Hall, 
Calcutta under the auspices of All India 
Buddhist Mission—Ed. 


* 
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iIuddham, .....Dhammam.....Sangham saran- 


ım gacchami. The Palas of Bengal, it might ' 


e recalled, reigned ftom the 8th to the 12th 
entury A. D. Buddhism was in: full glory .at 
hetine of Pala kings who were devout 
Juddhists. The name commencing from 
)harmapala who founded Vikramsila 
Jniversity in the 8th century A. D. to several 
rthers including Ramapala (1084 to 1130 


4. D) who founded Jagatddala vihara which’ 


ifterwards developed as a University are to 
ye reckoned with in the history of develop- 
nent of Buddhism. 


Chandragarbha i. е: · Айза was 
such e time when the Pala kiag Narapala, the 
son of Mahipala was the ruler of Gaur, After 
receiving elementary education at home, 
Chanéragarbha went to Rev. Jetari, a monk 


and g-ammarian teacher who was then residing . 


in a forest monastery of Sa-hore. Observing 
his inquisitiveness for learning, Rev. Jetari 
asked him to go to Nalanda the famous seat 
of Buddhist learning. Accordingly, Chandra- 
garbha went to Nalanda and met Sthavira 
Bodhibhadra, his prospective teacher. Rev. 
Bodhibhudra offered yellow robes and ordained 
him into Buddhist sramanerahood- under the 
name of Dipankara Srijnana. Then he was 
sent to Avadhutipada, a teacher well. versed 
in Buddhism at Rajgrha. He studied there 
from the .age of twelve to vighteen. It is 
learnt that he .маѕ also sent to Rahula 
Gupta. in Kanheri i. e. modern Krishnagiri 
near Bombay and learnt Tantric Buddhism 


under him. . Thereafter he was conferred. 
the title of 'Guhyajnavajra ie. Vajra 
of secret knowledge. By virtue of his, 


knowledge of such shastra, he subdued the 
pride of Ratnabhadra, a great Tibetan tantric 
yogi. "After completion of studies in‘Nalanda 
he proceaded to Vikramasile University and 


born at. 


` countries 
settled at Vikramsila where in appreciation ` 


studied further tantra under Nadapada or 
Naropa, a great - mystic saint -and gate 
professsor. This great seat of learning was 
famous. It had: six. entrances, There 
was a gate professor at each gate for 
testing the ability for entrance. People from 


-far and near came to this university for 


learning. Thereafter he went to Odantapuri, 
another Buddhist University for learning. 
From there he went to Vajrasana Gandhakuti 


Vihara at Buddha-gaya and studied under 


Mahavinayadhara Silaraksita. There he was 
ordained into full- fledged bhikkhuhood under 
him. He was not yet contentd with kno wle- 
dge and learning for him knew no ends. So he ' 
determined to sail for: Suvarnadwipa i. e. 
Sumatra in 1030 A.D. Accordingly, he left 
for the destination at the аве І of thirty-one 
and reached there after a perilous voyage of 
fifteen months. He studied there under 
„Acharya Dharmapala for twelve years the 


- shastras like Abhisamayalankara, Bodhicariya- 


vatara and other important subjects. There- 
after he returned to India after paying visit 
to Ratnadwipa (Sri Lanka) -and ‘some other 
on way back home. Then he 


of his profound scholarship and vast know- 
ledge and exprience, he was appointed the 
head of pundits in the réalm and more than 
hundreds of monastic institutes. Meanwhile 
he also studied Tantra under Dombipa, the 


fourth of the eighty-tour Siddhas and 
Bhutakotipada, Prajnapada and. Ratnaka- 
газап... 


‚ Thus he became proficient not only 
in Buddhist lore but also in other Indian 
_ systems and Tantricism. : | 


" 


These qualities ultimately enabled him to 


attract the admiration of. the ruling 
hierarchy in the country and Narapala, 
the ruler of Pala dynasty, | invited ` 


him to accept the post of the chief abbot of! 


Д 
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Vikramsila where fifty-seven pundits, wells 


versed in their respective subjects, were 


teaching. He accepted the post. While at 
Vikramsila, he wrote some books and 
compiled others. At that time Odantapuri 
was also nourished by him. His dedicated 
life for propagation of the good doctrine of 
‘the Buddha and upliftment of the moral 
qualities of men was really admirable! While 
at Vikramsila, the news of his reputation 
reached far off countries including Tibet which 
later on became the focal point in his career. 


CONDITION IN TIBET: 


Tibet was then in a. state of anarchy 
and religious crisis and Buddhism was the 
succour for the country and its people. At 
that time in Central Tibet the tantric religion, 
‘Bon’, a kind of nature worship with hetero- 
geneous culture was in vogue and 
degeneration through admixture of kokshastra 
(indulging in sexualism) presaged a crisis. It 


‘is said that eighty-four Siddhas appeared by. 


this time who indulged. іп the culture by 
invoking .demon spirits and angels. Conse- 
quently, a degeneration followed in its wake 
and the true-spirit of religion declined. 
Having watched the situation, a western 
Tibetan king  Ye-shesod renounced the 
kingdom and became a monk himself. 
It was during his time that Buddhism 
. survived, and, *Rin-Chan-bzang-po' 
(958-1055 A. D), who visited Aryavarta 
(India) several times and iis credited with 
religious propagation in fhe western Tibetan 
kingdom of Gu-ge as well as translation of 
Buddhist texts, did much to revive Buddhism 
Under the impact of his activity; Buddism was 
strengthened ia Central Tibut also. Besides 
there is an‘ interesting account of the king's 


conversion to Buddhism. 
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INTRODUCTION OF BUDDHISM: 


Tibet which was so long in a state of 
anarohy and conf nsion under the feudal 
rulers due to internacine quarrel and rivalry 
pined for peace and toleration....From the 
7th century onwards, a number of Indian 
scholars were invited there including the 
famous tantric Padmasambhava from Nalenda 
in 749 A. D. and the greatest scholar-saint 
Atisa from the Vikramsila University in 1042 


~ A. D. The scholars from Bengal and Behar, 


which were then stongholds of Buddhism 
were invited, 


' SOJOURN TO TIBET: 


At this critical juncturec of history in 


‘Tibet the appearance of Dipankara Srijnana 


ushered in a new ray of hope for the Tibetans. 
An offer from Tibetan king and his ministers 
came to Dipankara Srijnana while he was in 
Vikramsila Mahavihara (Uuiversity) for his 
visit to Tibet. They sent Virivasinha, a 
Tibetan scholar for the purpose but Dipane 
kara declined to go ‘outside the country in 
view of his pre-occupation at Vikramsila, 
Then Jyasila; another emissary was sent. 
Both of them went to Dipankara Srijnan a and | 
. implored him for paying a visit which he at 
last conceded. Meanwhile pending his 
preparation for departure, Viriyasimha and 
Jaysila began studies in Vikramsila. Dipankara 
Srijnana intimated the news to the in-charge 
of the Mahavihara, Mahasthavira Ratnakara- 
pada who though reluctant at first, gave his 
consent at last for the greater cause of spread- 
ing Dhamma and for the benefit of the people. 
of Tibet... | 


They arrived at Nepal in 1014 A. D. andj 
at the request of Nepalese king Anantakirti, 
Dipankara stayed for a year. Meanwhile 
he ordained  Padmaprabha,a royal prince 
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and built a Buddhist temple nemed Samatha 
(Tranquillitry) with the patronage of the king. 


Then after a year he set out for Tibet in 1042. 


A.D. via Mastang probably. After an 
arduous and trouble-some journey, he arrived 
at Tholing in Western-Tibet and was received 
cordially by the in Od-Ze, Then he wes 
A -one years old... кл, 


ATISA’S CONTRIBUTION: 

During his stay for about thirteen years 
in Tibet, Atisa- 
heartedly for propagation of Buddhism. He 
reformed their old heretical  prejud ices 
and ‘elightened them on the . true 
doctrine of the Buddha and Indian culture 
and civilization. He ref ormed the Sangha i. e. 
brotherhood of monks. Keeping in view the 
primary need of the people, he composed a 


short .text dealing with the éssentials of. 


Buddhism which was distributed among the 
people. ` He wrote a commentary of Kalacakra 
system of Tantricism and introduced a new 
calendar.in Tibet. Айза enriched Tibetan 
literature by rendering many Indian works in- 
to -Tibetan language. 
works are ascribed to him of which Bodhi- 
patha Pradipa, Mahayana Path,Sadhana-varna- 
sangraha, Chariyasangraha Pradipa, Mahajan- 
араа Sangraha Sutrartha  Sumuccayópad» 
esha, Madhyamopadesha, Dashakushala-Kar- 
mopadesha, Budhisattva Mannyabali, Bodhis- 
attvakarmmadi-margavatara, Samadhi-Sam- 
bhavaparivarta, Gurukriya-karma and 
Sikshasamuccaya etc. etc. are important. 
During his life tíme, the famous sa-kya mona- 
stery was built ‘at his instance. Thereafter 
Kadampa sect was born based on his inter- 
pretation of Buddhism. Later on it developed 
into the famous Gelu-pa (yellow Hats) sect, 
less ascetic but highly esoteric i.e. ritualistic 
in nature under the leadership of Tsong-kha- 


' saints of Tibet. 


‘devoted ‘himself — whole. 
Abroad). This 
golden era in Tibetan literature and culture. 


About fwo hundred 
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pa in 1457 Á. D. "With the rise of fifth Dalai 
‘Lama, “says Dr. Anukul Chandra Banerjee, 
*it became the more powerful sect in Tibet. 
The present Dalai Lama and Panchen Lamà 
belong to this sect. The Sskya-pas and Kargy- 
apas wnich are said to have, been found ed by 
the Tibetan saint Marpa and ‘his follower 1 
Mila-res-pa, the most famous of the poet- ` 
The Mission of Atisa in 
Tibet is notable in various respects. Thus 
Dipankara’s contribution to the thought and 
culturallife of the Tibetans was immense 
indeed. ^ (Vide-Buddhism-in ^ India-And. 
peeiod is regarded as the 


The- contribution of Atisa . Dipankara: 
Srijnana to the lives of the Tibetans and 
fusion of Indo-Tibens relation through (һе: 
message of the Buddha, Indian culture and . 
civilization cannot be expressed.in words. He |: 
was him-self a colossus, a friend, philosopher 
and guide. His profound scholarship, versatility 
ofknowledge and experience as a teachersaint 
made him what he was, a true messenger 
of Buddhist doctrine and a representative ` 
of a Mission of friendship and peace from 


' the land of the Bubdha. 


END OF AN ERA, 


After strenuous exertion in establishing . 
Buddhism in Tibet Atisa Dipankara Srijnana - 
breathed his last at the age os seventy- -three 


ina monastery of sNye- -Thang in 1054 A.D; 
_and was buried there, 


a glorious. era. for India when her messe ge 


With him; there ended 


of love and peace taught by the Buddha was, . 


К propagated etc.’ i. e. for the good.and velare 


of all including gods and men. 


Excepts From The Maha Bodhi 
October— December, 1983 ` 


INDIAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


No Person Shall Be Deprived Of Life, Liberty 
Or Property Without Due Process Of Law. 


— Amendment v, О, S. Constitution 


AN ENDURING GUARANTEE 
A. G. NOORANI writes 


Great concepts like “аце process of law” 
were ''purposely left to gather meaning from 
experience. For they relate to the whole 
domain of social and economic fact." When 
Justice Felix Frankfurter wrote these Jines 
in a dissenting opinion in 1949, he was 
recording a conversion as radical as that of 
Paul onthe road to Damascus. For, not 
very long before, he had pronounced an 
anathema in these ringing words—‘“The due 
process clause ought to Bo." 


This momentous phrase has for nearly 
two centuries shaped the ‘constitutional 
history of the United States and shown a 
remarkable capacity for adaptation. It is, 
perhaps, the most consequential phrase in 
‚Че Constitution of the United States. Critics 
who condemned it as “that incorrigible 
changeling” or ridiculed it for its ‘‘chameleon 
capacity" to change its color with changing 
moods and circumstances overlooked its 
intrinsic worth and its standing in popular 
esteem. То the people at large, it was the 


the supreme guarantee of justice, under the 
law. 


That said, one cannot ignore the fact that 
for well-nigh a half century (1887-1937) “due 
process of law" was not just a guarantee of 
justice but also sanction for *government by 
the judiciary." The United States Supreme 
Court became* in effect, a Third Chamber of 
the Congress and an -unelected one at that. 
The phase ended only to give the clause 
greater relevance and renewed strength. It 
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had acquired а wholly unwarranted gloss as 
a “substantive” guarantee whereby the Court. 
acquired the power to rule on the content of 


_thelaw. This belongs to the past. Procedu- 


ral due process which endures із 
concerned with the basic norms of fair play 
to which a law ina democratic society must 
conform. Daniel Webster, one of the great- 
est American orators of all time, efined it 
beautifully: “The genaral law, a law which 
hears before it condemns, which proceeds 
upon inquiry, and renders judgment only after 
trial” so “that every citizen shall hold his 
life, liberty, property and immunities under 
the protection of the general rules which 
govern society." 


It is not due process of law to cover naked 
arbitrary power with the cloak of law and 
make it respectable. To wit, acts of attaind- 
er, of confiscation, acts reversing judgments, 
‘legislative judgments and decrees, and other 
similar special, partial and arbitrary exertions 
of power under the forms of legislation.” 
These were common on the European contin- 
ent and in England under the Stuarts and 
before them. ' Those who founded the United 


States of America were determined to outlaw 


such practices on their soil. They enacted as 
part of the Bill of Rights the Fifth Amend» 
ment which contains many a vital procedural 
safeguard for a fair trial such as indictment 
by а grand jury, protection against selfincri- 
mination, and against being convicted twice 
for the same offense (the double jeopardy 
clause) and agaiust the taking of private 
property for public use without 
compensation. 


just 


In between these prohibitions—all preced- 
ed by the peremptory words “‘No person shall 
be"—occur these splendid words: *'nor be 
deprived of lif e, liberty or рісрезіу, УіЫ 
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-due process of law.” The Amendment was 


' gatified by the states on December 15, 1791. : 


Its lineage goes back to that Great Charter 
-—he Magna Carta of 1215, Section 29 
ceclared: “No free man shall be taken, 
cutlawed, banished, or in any way detroyed, 
nor will we proceed against or prosecute him, 
except by the lawful judgment of his peers 
cnd by the law of the land." In 1354 a 
confirmation of the Magna Carta by King 
Edward III replaced “law of the land” with 
"due process of the law.” Ву the' end of the 
ceatury the two expressions came to mean the 
came thing. А 


` As Edmund Burke noted, the leaders of 
rhe American Revolution were steeped in the 
“aw. New York's “Charter of Libertyes and 
Privileges” (1683) used the words ‘‘due course 
of law.” +, ^ g | 


When the first congress under the Consti- 
tution of the United States met in April 
' 1789, James Madison proposed the Bill of 


Rights. He followed New York's precedent. 


and drafted the Fifth Amendment to include 
che expression “due process of the law." His 
»wn state, Virginia, had preferred the expre- 
asion “the law of the land."...... 


THE WORDS DUE PROCEST WERE INTENDED 
TO SECURE THE INDIVIDUAL FROM THE 
ARBITRARY EXERCISE OF 1 HE POWERS 

OF GOVERNMENT. | 


—Supreme Court. 1819 
Due processo of law was -a negation of 


absolute power. The enforcement of 
those constitutional limitations by the judicial 


“due process 
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process ‘‘is- the device 
communities to protect the rights of indivi-. 
duals and minorities, as . well as against 
the power of numbers, as against the ~ 
violence of public agents transcending 
the limits of lawful- authority, even 
when acting in the name and wielding 
the force of the government." 


. of selfgoverning 


Due process had begun to expand and 
in ways more than one. The Fifth Amend- 
ment, like the rest of the Bill of Rights was 
a curb on federal power, The 39th congress 
extended the guarantee to curb the powers of | 
the states by enacting the Fourteenth 
Amendment which, ' among other things, y 
said....'nor shall any state deprive E 
any person of life, liberty or property, 
without due process. of law.” As we 
have noted already (SPAN, ' November 
1982) the Supreme Court  cautious- 
ly and deftly! used the due process 
clause in the Fourteenth Amendment to 
apply the Bill of Rights to the states by 
simply treating their violation as denial of , 
‹ of law.” The Fourteen‘h · 
Amendment was ratified on July 23, 1868. 
We are here concerned with it only insofar ` 
asit affected the interpretation of the due 
process clause in the Fifth Amendment. The 
Supreme Court interpreted the clause in both 
amendments in the same sense except in the 
rare cases where the context, federal or state, ' 
warranted a different meaning. It was 
not a one-sided affair. Thus, the Court 
ruled that “While the Fifth Amendment 
contains no equal protection clause (unlike 
the Fourteenth Amendment), it does forbid 
discrimination that is so unjustifiable as to be 
violative of due process.” Its extension to the 
states gave а spurt to litigation and conse» 
quently to the process of interpretation . 


INDIAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


The due process clause now became, as 
justice Robert Н. Jackson put it, “the rally- 
ing point for those whe resisted the efforts of 
the states of to contro] the 
and relieve the oppressions of a rising indust- 
rial economy...... Beginning 1890 it was a 
fortunate and relatively innocuous piece of 
reform legislation that was able to run the 
gauntlet. of the due process clause." 

It brought the phrase almost into disrepu- 
te. The limit was reached in 1905 in 
famous case of Lochner v. New York when the 
Court struck down a law which limited work- 


ing hours to 10 daily and 60 weekly as an: 


interference with a bakery worker's right to 
work longer hours. 

‘When between 1934 and 1936 as many as 
16 New Deallaws were struck down, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt propounded his 
plan to **pack" the Supreme Court by adding 
new members, who would support his views, 
to the traditional nine. Fortunately, the plan 
was defeated but the Court ‘‘saw reason." 

Within three months of the defeat of the 
plan in February 1937, the President won two 
favorable rulings from the Court. It was, ‘as 
the wag said, “the switch in time that saved 
nine." 

Strewn all over the reports of the Supreme 
Court's cases: since are retrospective comm- 
ents by Juytices on the Court's earlier 
record on due process. The best such 
critique was by Justice Hugo Black: “We 
refuse to sit as a ‘superlegislature to weigh 
the wisdom of legislation, and we emphati- 
cally refuse to go back to the,time when 
courts used the Due Process Clause ‘to strike 
down state laws regulatory of business and 
industrial conditions, because they may be 
unwise, inprovident, or out of harmony with 
а particular school of thought.’ Nor are we 
able or willing to draw lines by calling .а law 
*prohibitory or ‘regulatory. Whether the 


excesses - 


the . 


. tal rights. 
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legislature takes for its textbook Adam Smith, 
Herbert Spencer, Lord Keynes, or some 
other is no concern of ours.” -In his 
magnifiecent dissent in Lochner's case, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes had .tartly reminded his 
colleagues that the due process clause, in the 
Fourteenth Amendment, *does not enact Mr, 


-Herbert Spenee:s Social Statics.” 


Certainly, by the mid-Forties substantive 
due process had vanished into history. But 
its memories were strong enough to deter 
the. framers of India’s Constitution fiom 
incorporating the due process clause. Jn his 
excellent book The indian Constitution, Gran- 


ville Austin, a distinguished American, has 


explained how it happenad. The Fundamen- 
tal Rights subcommittee had included the 
clause in its classic form. The Constituent 
Assembly rejected the clause on December 13, 
1948, after the ghosts of Lochnar and its like 
were paraded before it. Article 21 of the 
Indian Constitution says that “по person 
shall be deprived of his life or personal liber- 


ty except according to procedure established 
by law.” 


However, in 1970 the Supreme Court of 
India ruled that the “law must be one which 
is not inconsistent with the other fundamen- 
In 1978 it went further. It ruled 
that the **procedure" must be one which is 
“right and just and fair." This is the essence 
of procedural due process. In the United 
States, the Supreme Court having discarded 
the dead weight of substantive due process, 
took impressive steps in perfecting the safe- ` 


guard of procedural due process by redefining 
the concept. 


Justice Frankfurter put it neatly: “Due 
process of aw is a summarized constitutional 
guarantee of respect for those personal immu- 
nities which are ‘so rooted in the traditions 
and conscience of our people as to be ranked 
as fundamenta!" or are implicit in the concept 
of ordered liberty,” 
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Due Process Is À 
Summarized Constitutional 
Guarantee Of Respect For 
Those Personal Immunities ` 
Which Are So Rooted In The 
Traditions And Conscience 
Of Our People As To 
"Be Ranked As Fundamental. 


——Justice Felix Frankfurter 


“The vague contours of the Due Process 
Clause do not leave judges at large. We may 
‘not draw on our merely personal and private 

notions and disregard the limits that bind 
| judges in their judicial function. Even though 


the concept of due process of law is not , final 


and fixed, these limits are derived from con: 
siderations that are fused in the whole nature 
of'our judicial process.... 


“To believe that this judicial exercise of 
judgment could be avoided by freezing ‘due - 


process of law? at some fixed stage of time 
or thought is to suggest ‘that the most impor- 
tant aspect of consititutional adjudication is 
a function for inanimate machines and riot 
for judges, for whom the independence safe- 
guarded by Article 3 of the Constitution 
was designed and who are presumably guided 
by established standards of judicial behavior. 
Even cybernetics has not yet made 
haughty claim. To practice the 
detachment and to achieve 
tivity no doubt demands of judges the. habit 
of self-discipline and self-criticism, incertitude 
that one's own views are incontestable : and 


Tequisite 


alert tolerance toward views not shared. But . 


of 
the 
from 


these are precisely the presuppositions 
our judicial process. They are precisely 
qualities society has a right to expect 
these entrusted with ultimate 
power.” | 


‚ Successfully sought 


„adopted by the Civil Service Commission and 


that © 


sufficient objec- , 
-certain things remained 


judicial 
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Over the yearsthe Court made more | 
effective the right to be heard by any admini- | 
strative agency which decision would affect! y 
the citizen’s right or interest. “The оррог- 
tunity to be heard" must be substantial  and« 
real. It applies also to cases-of grant of 
refusal of a license. The principles of natural 
justice were given the fullest amplitude to: 
include the right to confront and cross- 
examine, the right to inspect evidence sought 
‘to be used against the citizen and to have 
the case decided by an independent and 
unbiased officer. " | 
' Not only citizens, but even aliens have 

the protection ofthe ^ 
Five resident aliens 
validity of a regulation, 


'due process clause. 
challenged the 


certain other federal agencies, which excluded 
all persons except American citizens and 
nationals of Samoa from employment in 
most positions. The Court held that the 
regulation — *deprived these. respondents 
( the aliens ) of liberty without due process 
of law and is therefore invalid." 


If such bethe protection *'due process 
oflaw" can secure to citizen and alien 
alike, the clause has more than · justified 
its existence and proved its worth, ‘That 
incorrigible changeling" has revealed. many 
a hue and aspect in the. nearly two centuries 
of its existence. But while mush changed, 
constant. Fore- 
most among them was the check on arbi- 
trary power. That has endured. 

News from—sPAN : 
February 1983 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR: A.G. Noorani, a 
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lawyer and a scholar in constitutional law. 
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CENTRE—STATE RELATIONS 


When India 
was one major 


became independent there 
national party namely the 
Congress which ruled both at the Centre 
and the States. The framers of the Cons. 
titution thus had no hesitation in 
ting the need for relative autonomy at 
.State level for certain subjects while at 
the sametime ensured the Unity and  inte- 
grity of the Country through a strong central 
government. In this manner linguistic, 
cultural and regional problems were to be 
handled at state level more effectively, 
while at Central level common matters of 
vital importance to the whole nation i.e. 
foreign affairs, Defence etc would be decided. 
By the '60s however certain new trends 
became perceptable in this sphere, the 
major one being the emphasis laid on regio- 
naldemands together with the 
of regional parties. By the mid ‘70s° the 
same national party was no longer ruling 
both Centre and states and'in the ’30s* we 
find several of these regional parties firmly 
established eg the AIADMK in Tamil Nadu, 
the Telegu Desam in Andhra Pradesh, The 


formula- . 


emergence. 


Left-front in W. Bengal, the CPI (М) in 
Tripura, the Janata-kranti Ranga in Karna- 
taka and the National Conference in Jammu 
Kashmir. During the course of the last 
decade the Centre and states have differed 
on important issues and this  hasled to 
repeated demands for’ review of Centre. 
State relations. 


In June '83 the Government of India 
announced the appointmert of a Com- 
mission under the Chairmanship of Mr. 
Justice Sarkaria with certain terms of 
reference to'investigate this matter. As 
basically the Centre—State relations forma 
vital part of our Constitution, it is necessary 
to examine these terms of reference in order 


to assure ourselves of the exact powers 
of the Commission. Will the Commission 
be able to amend the Constitution 
in сазе of necessity ? Has the 
Commission the power to satisfy the 


Socio-economic deniands of the states ? 

On perusing the terms of reference we 
find that “The Commission will examine 
and review the working of the existing 


arrangements between the Union and the 
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States in газан to powers, functions 
responsibilities in 


and 
all spheres and recom- 
mend such changes or other measures as 
may be appropriate", On the other hand 
we note that while carrying out this review 
the Commission will “keep in view the social 
and economic developments that have 
faken place over the years and have due 
regard tothe scheme and framework of 
the Constitution which the Founding 
Fathers have so sedulously designed to 
protect the independence and ensure that 
unity and integrity of the country which 
is of paramount importance for promoting 
the welfare of the people. » 


"Apparaatly | the terms of РА аге 
wide enough to. include constitutional 
' amendments although the emphasis оп 
preserving ће опну and integrity” of India 
has been interpreted by some of the regional 
parties to be a counterpoise to State 
autonomy, as they feel that the consideration 
of state autonomy has been thereby excluded. 


` In the main there appear . 
fundamental issues involved—cConstitutional, 
Fiscal and political. Taking these in order 
Constitutionally the question of federalism 
as expoundcd in our Constitution provides 
the guideline to ne existing balance between 
the states and the Centre, When reviewing 
this balance the Comm'ssion has. therefore 
a choice of retaining the Status Quo, or 
Biving greater autonomy to the states at the 
cost of the Centre, or .creating a methodo- 
logy whereby both the Centre and the states 


grow in strength within the framework of 


the Constitution. : 


One of the- main points to remember also 
is that India was, in the eyes of the Founding 
Fathers, а Union of States. The question 
of emphasizing their objective to have been 
the promotion of Unity and integrity of the 


to be several 
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Country alone therefore, should not arise. 
In fact article 26: of the Constitution not 


| only provides for the settlement of disputes 
, between the States, but also covers the quese 


tion of investigation "and discussion of 
subjects “in which some or all of the states 
or the Union and one or more of the states 
have a common interest.” Furthermore a 
perusal of Constitutional history shows that 
the question of federalism, specifically the 
balance between the Centre and the states, 
has ‘interested experts from the early years 
of this Century. Previously the pendulam 
was towards the Centre being more powerful 
than the States. Now the position is chang- 
ing with the States demanding more powers 
or as much powers, as the Centre. 


The other problems of Centre-St tes 
rei^tions are fiscal and political. Atan 
early stage, many of. tbe states were primarily 
demanding a change ір fiscal relations with a 
greater quantum of transfer of reverues 
from . Centreto the States eg W. Bengal 
wanting 75% of such revenues-while Tamil - 
Nadu demanded 60% together with the 
appointment of a fiscal. Commission. 


Thus we see that the РА review of : 
‘these relations will depend upon the terms 
of reference of the Sarkaria Commission. · 
Foron the one hand working within the 
existing Constitutional framework limits 
its powers to amend the balance if found 
necessary. On the other the spirit of the 
Constitution cannot be ignored. In other 
words the principle of the States’ Autonomy 
stands and it is only the scope of the | 
autonomy which is being reviewed and if 
the states must be reminded during these 


investigations of the importance of retaining... 


the Unity and integrity of the Country, 
the centre will ‘also have to remember — 
that it cannot be judge and jury in its own - 
cause and interests. 


\ 
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COLOUR CONFLICT AND IMPERIAL . 


FEDERAT1 ION. 


For brutal frankness it would be Карой Ын 
to excel Mr. James Edmond, who writes in 
the July “National Review" on “the Austra- 


lian Fleet." Mr. Edmond is a typical 
Colonial of indifferent education, .vulgar - 
antecedents, and infinite conceit, His claims 


to be 
writes lie in the fact that he is the editor of 
perhaps the most jingoistic of the papers, the 
` “Sydney Bulletin.” He stands for what he 
. callsa white Australia. Australia must . be 

, absolutely a 


in or outside . the British Empire, shall be 
permitted to poach on this prese:ve. The 
Australian fleet, when it comes into existence, 
“will be found, (when the day comes for 
defining the situation, ) to exist, first, for tbe 
purpose of keeping Australia. a white man's 
country against all comers, and second, 
(only second ) for the.defence of the mostly 
coloured Empire." The Empire must be for 
Australia and not Australia for . the Empire. 
Thereal imperial unity can only , be racial 
unity, and in view ' of it, even the German 


- . conquest of England would, the writer asserts, 


“be quite a minor evil compared with a great 
influx of our allegedly peaceful and loyal 
: Coloured fellow subjects from India, or from 
any where e]se.^ 


heard upon the -subject on which he 


white-man's country: no non- . 
white peoples, whether they come from with- - 
' time when the British Empire will be a federa» 


"In fact, if German conquest were 
the only visible safeguard against such 
an influx, it might even be welcomed. 
One Country talks much of the Flag, 
the other.thinks mostly of the Race. 
The Flag is calico, or some other form 
ofsoft goods; the Race is alive and 
itis flesh and blood. The Flag con: 
notes ourfellow 'subject who may be 
a fetish worshipper or a tree dweller, 


- The Race implies a widely different 
relationship." 
The Two Imperial - Ideals There 


are two ideals of Empire іп England: one 
liberal and rational, the other narrow and 
jingoistic. The former looks forward toa 


tion of free communities of different Colours 
and races, and will form thus, the first step 
towards the realisation of the poet’s dream 
of a universal human federation. The other 
hopes to work out a closer union between 
the white dominions through the consolidation 
of their economic and political interests in 
a common work and privilege of . exploiting 
and keeping in, perpetual subjection the 
non-white peoples, constituting the present 
British Empire.. The Australian Imperialist 
of the type of Mr. Edmond, belongs to this 
second class. If Imperial federation means 
a federation of the white colonies only, he is 
in favour of the idea, but if a really Imperial 
Parliament, with power to deal with really, 
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Imperial affairs all over the Empire, were to 
be vested with “the authority to decide that 

. the coloured fellow subject has just as much 
right as a white citizen to move freely and 
settle freely throughout the Empire, then 
no good Australian would dream ` fora 
moment - of being represented init.” And 
if this ideal of an Imperial Federation ‘gains 
force, andthe Coloured Subjects 
Empire are granted the full rights of Imperial 
citizenship, then an Australian fleet, 
part of the Imperial navy, under the command 
of an Imperial Government entertaining 
Such ideas would have no use for thé 
- Australian people. “It: is better to have 
по ships at all than to have them and place 
them inthe hands of an enemy, and this 
would, most: 
putting them in the hands of an enemy.” 


*'The White Australia idea is 
political’ theory.. It is a gospel: It 
counts for more than religion ; far 
more than the flag, because the flag 
waves over all kinds of races ; far more 
than the Empire, 

mostly black, or brown, or yellow ; is 
largely heathen ; largely polygamious ; 
partly cannibal. Some ofit is married 
to its deceased wife's ` sister, which 
may not be objectionable ; but a huge 
proportion of it still believes at its heart 
іл, the burning alive of its deceased: 
brother's widow, and thatis wholly 

~ rferrehensible. .Ip fact, the white Austr- 
alia doctrine is based on the necessity. 
for choosing between'national existence 
or national suicide. Austrailia is so 
far from Europe and North America, 
and is so close to Asia, that if it opened 
its gates it could easily get a hundred 


nota 


coloured immigrants for one white—not ` 


the Kaffir variety of coloured immigrant, 


| of the . 


forming : 


unfortunately, be a case оѓ 


lor the Empire is. 


.teach him the language of his 


: coloured subjects 
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come 
crafts 


but a kind which is NM of 
peting in.all kinds of skilled 


manship. Supposing this influx set in, | 


' the country’s present working class 
would disappear for exactly the same 
reason which has prevented any” white 
working class appearing, in India, 
Burmah, or Ceylon. Probably it would 
be found, as in the Indian dominions, 
that a white ruling caste of about half 
a million folk would. fulfil all require- 
ments. That would mean the vanish- 


ment of nearly nine-tenths of the present’ 


white population. And with this new 
arrangement of things, a 
dream would pass like the 


. smoke of 
yesterday's cigar.” í 


The Impossibility of the Situation. 


But we shall be doing an injustice to the 
writer of this strong plea for a white Empire, 
if we do notrecognise that he himself is. 
fully aware of the endless complexities and 
the hopeless contradictions of the present 
situation in regard to Britain's Imperial 
possessions and policy. If the Empire is to 
be retained — as essentially а — white-man's 
empire, the coloured subject must be 
vigorously kept “in his place." In the first 
place it must be recognised as suicidal to 
masters, and 
thus enable him “to read Mill on Liberty, 
and to study the historise of- Cromwell and 
Washington, and to assimilate the political 
doctrine that there’ should be no taxation 
without representation.” 
to be starved, not only intellectually, 
physically also, 
of improvements, 


but 


which are making the 
of the British Empire so 
numerous, that when the time comes to 
argue the point with them, the agreement 


pa 
24 


wonderful ' 


But he wil have | 


“Sanitation and all manner . 


г 


PROHLEMS OF THE DAY IN THE PERIODICALS OF THE MONTH , 


will be a very difficult . one," all these must 
be stopped. Nor would this alone solve 
the difficuity. Great Britain, Mr. Edmond 
points out, **is the home of missionary enter- 
prise, and its missioners are addicted to 
teaching the coloured-races that all men are 
equalinthe sight of God, and when the 
coloured man really learns that heis equal 
in the sight of God, he will certainly wonder 
why he should not also be equal in the sight 
of Herbert Henry Asquith, Prime Minister 
‘and first lord of the Treasury, who is 
admittedly a personage of less importance 
than God.” So missionary enterprise also 
must be stopped. Something more yet must 
be done. Recent British policy in regard 
to Asiatic Powers like China and Japan 
will have to be reversed. Great Britain has 
been extremely foolish in recognising Japan 
as her equal, whether 
а question that does not trouble this writer. 
Britain’s apparently benevolent interest in 
China, which is. striving forthe status of 
a great world-power, her open approval of 
‘the establishment of the Russian Duma, the 
Persian and Turkish Parliaments and the 
movemerít towards representative institutions 
in China, while she her-self persists іп con- 
tinuing to be the only great Asiatic power 
which denies its subjects any real Parliae 
mentary control ever. their own destinies— 
all these are proots of the policy of listless 
drift which has all along been pursued in 
the management of the Empire." The 
position? Mr. Edmond declares," is 
anolomous to-day, and it threatens to 
become impossible tomorrow." | 


“When the process of education has ропе 
far enough, this great Empire— mostly black, 
or brown, or yellow, mostly ` non-christian, 
largely polygamous and adorned here and 


. likely to be confronted with some 


she could help it, is. 
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there with athin fringe of cannibalism—is 
Serious 
demands on the part ofits more advanced 
coloured inhabitants. They wil probably 
ask forashare in the Government of the 
Empire, which demand, as the granting of 
it would amount to a wholesale transfer of 
the control of the Empire, will certainly be 
refused. They will assuredly ask for some 
real ( nof merely nominal) system of Home 
Rule, andas that would be a laying of 
the axe to the very root of Britsh supremacy, 
there will. be another refusal. They will 


‘probably demand that they shall have the 


same right as the Englishman to travel freely 
and settle freely throughout the Empire, and 
this matter may be complicated bya similar 


. demand from any independent Asiatic power, 


which feels strong enough to raise that 
question, and which considers that Britain 
is weak enough, through foreign complica- 
tions elsewhere, to allow of the question being 
raised. ‘his last ‘isa matter which would 
not seriously affect the British Isles. Conse- 
quently, the British Government, while utterly 
scorning the. theoreical right of its coloured 
inhabitants to local self-Government, and 
to a share ій the control of an Empire which 
mainly consists of him and his kind, has 
professed most serious and pious scruples 
about depriving him of his: right to invade 
Australia ог any other of the  over-sea 
dominions which may suit his fancy. It was 
only with great . difficulty that Australia 
secured the privilege of keeping itself white, 
and even now, it is not allowed to adopt an 
honest, straight forward policy of exclusion, 
but has to achieve its purpose by devious ways. 
It was told that it was impossible to,allow 
any director avowed infringement of the 
sacred principle that all British subjects are 
equal. This attitude, in view of the denial 


gy 


of Parliamentary rights and privileges to the 
vast majority of British subjects, seemed to 
Australia one of the most humorous 
hypocrisies in history, but the day was 
inopportune for mentioning the fact. 


Still, it appears, that a timo will almost 
certainly come, when one of two courses 
must be adopted, . 


. coloured friends 
: Empire. \ 
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(1) The white Australia policy musf go; 


(2) It must be explained, once and for 
all to the coloured man who makes up the 
great mass of the Empire that he is an inferior 
being ( ће іѕ already treated as one) and 
will never be anything else. And the same 
matter must be expounded to Britain's 
and allies ‘ outside the 
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‘The attitudes emerging from the sources 
just examined are evident in ample measure 
in the writings and works of the intellectuals 
in most branches of knowledge in the white 
world, Thus.anthropologists are only intere- 
sted in “primitive” tribes; geographers 
invariably concentrate onthe penury of life 
in the tropical world ;14 textbooks of Science 
hardly mention non-white achievements ;15 
Mathematics is invariably traced to Greece ; 
Music is. almost always European music ; 
and religious education, until very recently, 
was confined to the study of Christianity. 
But in no subject is Eurocentrism carried to 
the extent that it is in history. A large 
numer of historians' both wittingly ‘and 
unwittingly act as custodians of European 
ethnocentricity. They purvey myths about the 
non-European world, or interpret in a 
hostile way the culture norms of that world, 
_ or act as intellectual defenders of power and 
privilege. Some like Trevor-Roper16'or Fisher17 
have shown a marked lack of sympathy with 
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the mainsprings of non-European cultures ; 
while others, unable to rise beyond the 
European-inspired framework of their thin- 
king, have fallen — victim to the notion that 
the non-European world is an adjunct to the 
glories of European civilisation. 18 


There have been rare shafts of light in 
European historiography about non-white 
history, such as to be found in the writings of 


` Toynbee, 19 or Basil Davidson20 or Needham,21 


but they are either too few or ignored by the 
mainstream | European historians to make 
much impact,22 Eurocentrism continues 
unchallenged. It treats world history only 
as a story which leads inexorably to the rise 
of Western civilisation. It distorts the true 
perspective by ignoring what happened in the 
world beyond the West or by minimising 'their 
significance, Even the periodisation of history 
is based on European landmarks like the Dark 
Ages,the Reformation, or the Age of 
Capitalism and characterised by reference to 
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European personalities such as Bismarck or 


Napoleon. 


More һап anything else, Eurocentric 
history gives deep offence- to non-whites. 
‘hat is a measure of its failure. One such 
book has just been published. Paul Johnson’s 
A History of the Modern World: From 1917 to 
the 1980s is an ambitious, popular. history of 
the 20th - century; and among its positive 
qualities may be mentioned a lucid style, an 
encyclopaedic knowledge of some of the 
lesser known aspects of recent European 
history, and some shrewd assessments on the 
politicians and public figures of the Western 
world. The last sentence or the book reads: 


“Thus by the 1980's, the wiser minds amongst. 


us had returned to Alexander Pope's conclu- 
sion ‘The proper study of mankind is man’.” 
One wishes that Johnson had taken more 
note of Pope’s exhortation. His man is 
preeminently the European man. A useful 
clue to Johnson's Eurocentricity is to count 
the number of times and the context in which: 
he mentions non-whites in his book. The 
book contains 734 pages, has a large index 
of 28 pages and mentions more 
personalities. From an examination table* 
given below, it is clear that there is a paucity 
of.non-white names and especially of those 
in positions of esteem. What- the table clearly 
shows is that Johnson is either unaware of 


the achievements of people outside his own 
world,or that he chooses to ignore them. 
It does not occur to him to ask the question 


how he can write a history of the mode-n 
world without mentioning the artists, philoso- 
phers, scientists and other personalities who 
the West.23 It is this 
approach which isso responsible for per- 
petuating a whole series of unfavourable 
perceptions about the non-white peoples in 
the white world. 


live outside 


than 1,200 © 


type of | 


There are other characteristics of European 


ethnocentrism discussed earlier to be found ` 


in Johnson’s book. With the almost religious 
fervour of a convert from the 
nightmare" to the “capitalist heaven”, 
Johnson reacts predictably by laying ‘the 


. blame for most of the ills of this century om 


the growing powers of the State. To him) 


‘ideological distinctions between Communism ` 


and Fascism are an academic irrelevance ; 
it is due to the fact that an increasing number 
of people have succumbed to the despotic 
utopias promised by these ideologies that 
responsibility is laid for the steady underm- 
ining of the economic, social and moral 
basis of European civilisation. Hitler, Stalin 
and Lenin, in equal measure, form tlie 
unholy trinity of Johnson's demonology. 
It is not, however, Johnson’s long diatribe 
against Collectivism пог his failure to 
distinguish between the ideological ; nuances · 
of different ‘isms’ that need detain 


us any 
further. Itis his perception of non-white 
societies and how that perception has been 


moulded by his brand of ethnocentrism that 
needs further exploration. і 
Johnson's clear antipathy to Marxism ( as 
he describes any form of communist ideology) 
is an over-riding 
assessment. of a country is clearly dependent 
on its **distance'' from that ideology. Не has 
а contempt for any tradition that deviates 
from the mainstream of Western bourgeo is cul. 
ture. And this is made immediately obvious 
by the negative images that he attaches to 
the offending culture. He exhibits a funda- 
mental inability to relate to — non- Europeans 
ina way which is shown by his construction 
of one-dimensional caricatures which Һе 
then proceeds to demolish. Indeed, there 
is not a single | non-European  ( or for that 
matter “Marxist” ) present in his book who 


^ 


“socialist . 


consideration, so that his , 


М 
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"TABLE: JOHNSON'S WHO'S WHO OF THE:MODERN WORLD 


on ^ 








: White ` . Noo-White 
SS аа ETEESI EEO RTE 
Religious thinkers . uM ME: А 7.24 -— . 3 
л | . 
Artists, musicians, theatre п 5 $72 1 
personalities, etc. | | 
Academicians : historians,  .- р 117 5 
economists, sociologists, etc. 
Literary figures: novelists, ~ | 109 — 2 
poets, etc. d 
Scientists, mathematicians, etc · . 62 a 
Military figures Ps | | i QUT 2. 28 
5 ` 5. d i 
| | | 
Politics, diplomacy, statecraft 355 162 | 
О | | 
Journalists, reporters and i | 2 ; 130 2 | 





miscellaneous writers 


Bankers and financiers = ` ar ee 34 3 
V 
People in managerial positions, 62 ` | Do È 
Civil Service, Trade Unions, Technocrats, etc. _ | 
16 . 8 | 


Legal professions 


Philosophers 
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is as "weii-10unded"' as Adenaeur, De Gaulle, 
ot even Hitler or Mussolini. Asa Eurocen- 
triz, his views of men and moments that 
shape history give.pride of place to Europe. 
Tte part played by the non-Europeans in 
some of the decisive events of this century is 
dininished in significance. Britain lost her 
empire because “she lost the "wil ‘to 
go/ern".24 The French rule in Algeria ended 
ina bloodbath because of France's failure 


to get rid of the "'gangsters" who took over. 


the nationalist movement,25 All .non-Euro- 
pean countries were and are led by ‘‘profes- 
sicnal politicians”;26 statesmen, he seems 
to imply, are only produced in the West. 


There is an undercurrent of bitterness 
ani resentment that the “natives” have 
rejected their European masters. And the 
greater the success of countries—e.g. India, 
Vietnam, Algeria, Tanzania—in distancing 
themselves both politically and economically 
frcm the Western bloc, the more likely that 
their leaders will: appear in a secondary 
demonology in · Johnson's universe. Neither 
his evident respect for truth nor his accep- 
tance of the Popperian method of scientific 
proof islikely to deflect Johnson from his 
almost paranoic characterisation of the non- 
Есгореап world. It is а world populated by 
a lumpen mass of  ''natives" pathetically 
content with their low lot, led by *'professio- 
пай politicians" filled with the “higher 
bug” who use е: state apparatus and 
in-ernational organisation for  self-aggrandi- 
sement, aided and abetted by the liberals 
“suffering from that, corrosive vice. of the 
civilised during the twentieth — century...... 
i grilt."27 But the lot of the masses remains 
unchanged or even worsens; their  delive- 
rance lies in the uninterrupted operation of 
the market forzes which the professional 


pcliticians in their countries would not allow. ` 


‘illustrated by 


hum- ` 
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The need for a more equitable share ofthe | 
world’s resources and the widening gap | 
between the rich ( mostly white ) and the poor 
(і.е, all 'non-white ) worlds are ignored ог 
dismissed by Johnson asa chimera dreamt 
up by the "guilt-laden academics from the 
West and the self-seeking, scape-goating 
inoralising clique from the non-White world.25 
It is behind this screen of self-righteous 
complacency that Johnson takes refuge, free 


of any guilt or doubts. | 


Johnson's attitudes аге рей ' best 
the manner in which he 
specific historical events 
relating to particular non-European :coun- 
tries. We choose two illustrations—one that 
is elaborated in some detail across the book 
and the other covered in a few paragraphs. 
The first illustration relates to the history of 
India from the events leading to the departure 
of the British aad the post—independence era 
under Jawaharlal Nehru. The other illustra- 
tion is a briefer examination of Tanzania under 
Julius Nyerere's leadership. In considering 
both these examples, the primary focus of 
interest is the manner in which Johnson's 
ethnocentricity distorts reality. | 


discusses some 


The dismemberment of the Indian Empire, 
according to Johnson, began with Montagu’s - 
statement of British Government Policy on 
India in 1917.29 The statement assured the 
eventual granting of self-government to the 
country as an integral part of the British 
Empire. Johnson argues that the statement 
undermined any possibility of a permanent 
British presence, leaving only the question of. 
when self-government would be achieved. 
The question did not remain open for long 
because “excitable” (!) Indians i. e. **profes- 
sional politicians" such as Gandhi, Nehru and- 
Jinnah-had .begun agitating for immediate 
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home rule. So Johüson'sconclüsion is that 
the disintegration of ` British rule in India 
could be attributed partly to Montagu’s 
guilt-laden” need to be loved and partly to 
the insufficient firuess' on the part of the 
authorities faced. by agitation and misrep- 
resentation. There is little evidence ` that 
Johnson understands the wider reasons for 
Montagu's statement, apart from ^" his 
speculations about Montagu's personality. 
fhese included the increasing pressures 
applied upon the British by the Indian 
nationalists and politicians and the influential 
` view, quite widespread in British political 
circles, that some concessions had to be made 
in view of the magnanimous. support that 
India had given in terms of materials and men 
during the First World War. In any case, 
commitments to the progress of Indian self- 
rule by successive British rulers of India 
dated back to the Vice-royalty of Lord 
Ripon.30.. There was full awareness even 
among the most authoritarian _viceroys of 
India of the Jimit to how far Britain could 


retain her rule in face of popular disaffection.3! 


The so-called Indian Mutiny of 1857 had 
confronted the British rule with (һе stark 
realities of a popular revolt. 


The manner in which Johnson discusses a 
momentous’ and tragic event like the 
' Jalianwalla Bagh Massacre exposes both the 
inadequacy of his thinking and the callousness 
of his Eurocentrism. This massacre occurred 
in Amritsar in 1919 when General Dyer, 
leading a force of 50 soldiers, opened fire 
on a large unarmed crowd containing women 
and children, firing 1,650 bullets, which 
inflicted 1,516 casualties (including 379 dead), 
continuously for ten minutes. Johnson 
` maintains that this ‘‘episode’ might have 
quickly been -forgotten “were it not for the 
publicity that the British Government afforded 


- 
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by setting up the Hunter Commission МС». 
then reported fully upon the events leading 
up to the massacre and Dyer’s justification 
for his actions.”32 The only pertinent remark 
that Johnson makes .about the Commission’s 
work is the point that “Hindustani abuse"33 
was hurled at Dyer when he gave his evidence 
to the Commission, It isnot clear whether 
it was the solitary Indian on the Commission 
or some other persons who were responsible 
for this unforgivable act. When a public 
subscription of £26,000 was raised for Dyer by 
a rigut. wing newspaper, the Indians responded 
by raising money to:buy the land on which 
the massacre took place and turn it into a 
national shrine. Johnson  characterises tbe 
latter act as "turning it into а public shrine 
of race hatred." 34 P 


The underlying theme running across 
Johnson's description of the event is that it 
would not have been a matter of great 
consequence if only the British government 
had not made such a fuss. A classic 
illustration of ethnocentricity at work! It is 
a distortion of reality, for mowhere in 
Johnson's account is there a discussion of 
the event that precipitated the  crisis-the 
deportation of two Congress leaders 
(Saifuddin Khan, a Moslem and Satyapal. a 
Hindu) whose crime in the eyes of the Raj 
was that they had but been too successful in 
promoting Hindu-Muslim amity. There is 
general agreement that the (presence of the 
two leaders at Amritsar could have cooled the 
situation there. Johnson’s account fails 
to mention the fact that this massacre was 
the final straw that pushed Mahatma Gandhi 
into the independence | struggle and led 
moderate leaders such as*Motilal .Nehru, the 
father of Jawaharlal Nehru. who wasa 
moderate, to renounce any further coopera- 
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боп with the British “Raj. Тһе racial 
arrogance оѓ’ Michael O ‘Dwyer, Acting 
Governor of Bombay, who dismissed the 
massacre as putting down a rebellion; of 
General Drake-Brockman of Delhi who 
remarked that "Force is the only thing that 
any Asiatic has any respect for".35 of -Dyer 
who imposed the infamous crawling order that 
all Indians who passed thé spot in Amritsar, 
irrespective, of their method of locomotion, 
where a British headmistress who had been 
assaulted by а mob, would have to craw] on- 
all fours ; of the British public who feted Dyer 
on his return to his native land and ;raised a 
public subscription ; aid of Members of 
Parliament who defended Dyer’s actions-all 
thes: caused a wave of resentment and 
humiliation across the Indian sub-continent 
which fundamentally altered the future Anglo- 
Indian: relationship. The Amritsar Massacre 
was a watershed in British rule in India ; end 
as Rabindranath Tagore pointed out, any 
association or receipt of British favours would 
thereafter brand any self-respecting Indian as 
atreitor in his own eyes and in the opinion 


of. оћегѕ.36 Johnson exhibits the charcteristic - 


insensitivity of a Eurocentric in not even 
beginning to understand how mortally the 
sensibilities ofa large number of Indians were 
wouaded: by the Jalianwalla Bagh Massacre. 


Johnson’s treatment of the whole Indian 
nationalist struggle 1s . interesting. Gandhi 
is portrayed as a crank with an obsession 
with his bodily. functions and a . prurient 
attitude to sex.37 By associating Gandhi at 
one point with Johnson‘s arch-villains, Lenin 
and Hitler, he even comes close to incorporat- 
ing the Indian into his demonology.38 Yet 
at tke last minute, ‘even Johnson realises the 
judicrousness of his own logic. Instead, 
the Gandhi phenomenon is dismissed as 
humbug, and he reflects in his^ Eurocentric 


certainty that Gandhi could only have been 
allowed to operate in the sltra-liberal envi- 
ronment provided by the British rule. A 
reflection that must appear bizarre to those 
who were on the receiving end of lathicharges 


‘and imprisonment during the Indian indepen- 


dénce movement.’ In any case, 
dismisses Gandhi as more ofa 

than help to the achievement of India's 
fréedom. In this instance, as in many 
others, Johnson's favourite mode of argument 
is assertion intermingled with abuse. In his 


Johnson 


.selective disclosure of facts, he makes по 


mention about Gandhi's mass appeal, or — his 
campaign for improving the lot of the untouc- 
hables, or his crusade to promote religious 
tolerance, and his fashioning of the powerful 
and elevating weapon of “non-violence” in 
fighting injustice whicn has been used with 
some success in a number of 
subsequently. By. ignoring these 
tions of Gandhi 
“oddities”, 
Gandhi. 
himself. 


contribu- 


‘Johnson intends to 
He only succeeds in 


diminish 
diminishing 


Nehru is another Jeader who comes under 
Johnson's blinkered gaze.39 From someone 
whom he castigates as a work-shy, pampered 
and rich young man playing at independence 
struggle, Johnson soon transforms Nehru into 
an international moraliser par excellence who 


finds his apogee at the Bandung Conference 
in 1955. 


about thirty independent states from Asia 
and Africa, almost allof whom had been 
under European colonial rule. To a number 
of Eurocentrics, this Conference was seen as 
an enormous conspiracy of non- whites aiming 
their hatred against past masters. Johnson 
obviously shares this sense of unease. and 


| has therefore little to say about the objec- | 
‘tives and the achievements of the Conference. - 


\ 


hindrance, 


situations ` 


and concentrating on his 


This Conference brought together 
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Ínstead, he resorts to character абаза? 
particularly of Nehru. 
as an incompetent moraliser, 
“‘guilt-ridden” liberals of the West, who gets 
his final come-uppance from 
when they invade and seize Indian territory. 
Apart from 
. Nehru's activities, Johnson has little of use 
Ло write about either his contribution to 
Bandung or to the nurture and welfare of his 
country during the dangerous decades of the 
Cold War. Despite all its problems, Nehru's 
India established an infrastructure conducive 
to the growth of industries, democratic insti- 
tutions and education, while at the same time 
steering clear of the sterile 
politics that characterises much of the post- 
war period. It is not surprising that Johnson 
pays little heed to some of these positive 
aspects of Nehru's rule, though he must be 
quite out of touch with what happens outside 
his little world if heis not aware of the 
. respect and affection in which Nehru is held 
by the vast majority of the Indian people 
and many living outside India. 


Johnson's mendacious attack 
African countries ( insultingly referred to as 
Caliban's kingdoms ) is contained in the 
chapter following his assaults оп the partici- 
pants of the Bandung 
zania is given'special treatment.: To Johnson 
Tanzania is the most significant example of 
the movement of an Afiican state towards 
totalitarianism. Nyerere's principled stand 
on Rhodesia, which resulted at one stage in 
Tanzania breaking off diplomatic relationship 
with Britain for pusillanimity and hypocrisy 
in British dealings with Smith‘s regime, is 
dismissed by Johnson asa method of dis- 
tracting public attention from internal. pro- 
blems. The Arusha Declaration of 1967, 
which was aimed at preventing the emergence 


on the 


Nehru is dismissed | 
feted by the- 


,the Chinese . 


this type oftrivialisation of World: 


superpower ` 


Conference.40 Tan- | 


phere is not only found among 
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of an educated bal elite living on the 
backs of the rural peasantry, is slated by 
Johnson for its imagery and empty sloganeer- 
ing. The Arusha De claration also falls into 
Johnson's general stricture. .of any major 
social or economic experiments in the Third 
they are “higher humbug”. 


His picture of Tanzania as asociety in 
which the party in power took over the controi 


_ of individual lives through political indoctri- 


nation, forced villagisation and the political 
trials bear little resemblence to reality, as 
anyone: who has lived there would vouch 
for. His dismissal of Nyerere as a “peny 
tyrant „of black  Africa"41 involved in 
fomenting ' anti-Asian racism, ignores 
the stand Nyerere made under threat of 
resignation to ensure that Asians and other 
minorities enjoyed the same rights ава 
privileges as citizens as the African 


 majority.42. 


There is no need fora detailed defence 
of Tanzania's bold economic and social 
experiments. "What is mere germane here 
is the underlying reasons why European 
ethaocentricity takes the form that it does 
in Johnson's work. We have pointed out 
in considerable detail how Johnson's 
centricity 


ethno- 
colours his vision of the non- 
white wọrld. Our examination of his book 
may strike some as being of inordinate 
length which is not justified by any intrinsic 
mérit of the book, a point of view tat we 
subscribe to. Buthis book forms part of 
a genre of Eurocentric history which has 
had a significant impact on the minds of 
many. throughout the world. The belief 
that excellence, whether in the academic, 
artistic, literary, echnological, or material 
fields is concentrated in the Western hemis- 
inhabitants 
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or that part of the world butis widespread 
-eisewhere.43 То an important extent, lying 
‘at the root. of this malady is European 
-eihpocentricity. ‘Are there any cures for 
this malady ? 


The only antidote to ethnocentrism is 
wulticulturalism. , All ethnocentrists, whether 
they be Europeans, Indians or Chinese, need 
to rise above their narrow horizons and see 
the world as it is: a global village inhabited 
by individuals with diverse cultural traditions 
and religious beliefs who are anxious to retain 
their different ways of life which in any case 
have to contend againt the combined effect of 
two powerful  pressüres-modernism and 

schnology. W* have, in this article, put great 
emphasis on European ethnocentricity because 
we believe that at this stage in the wozld's 
kistory, it poses an insidious: and a more 
Cangerous challenge than any other form of 


ethaocentricity. This is particularly so because ` 


the education curriculum in Western societies 
generally fails to reflect the presence and 
‘contributions of non-whites generally, and 
thereby are responsible to some extent in 
perpetuating damaging prejudices. Until 
the schools and colleges in the white world 


can devise a curriculum which provides true - 


knowledge, helps to impart a sense of 
respect for cultural differences, and assists in 
the training of the difficuit Skillgof empethy, 
` the implicit assumption will continue to be 
made that progress and civilisation remain a 
white monopoly. Eurocentricity will continue 
to ilourish in this atmosphere. 


REFERENCE 


-4. Pierre Gourou, a Geographer, has argued 
in his book, The Tropical World 
( Longman,1970) that beyond a certain 

i ` 


15. 


"Egyptian 


‘ brilliant inventions of the 
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level of technology, the unhealthiness 
of tropical life and'the peculiarities оѓ 
the tropical soils have to a considerable 


‘extent determined the low levels of 


living Standards and cultural stagnation 


_ that аге characteristic of the tropical 


world. This type of geographical deter- 
minism tends to both subsume the great 
variety of climates, human and natural 
resources and health hazards encompas- 
sed in a broad description as the 'Tropi- 
cal World" and ignore the existence of- 
great civilisations in the continents of 
America, Asia and Africa, Undoubtedly, 
all countries in the tropical world have 
one thing in common, they are all 
*under-developed". Is it not possible 
to argue. thatan important reason for 
their underdevelopment is the nature 
of their historical relationship with the 
“temperate” world, characterised by 
unequal exchange in trade and inequali- 
ties in the distribution of global resou- 
rces and remuneration ? It is the failure 
of many Eurocentrics even to countenance 
such ап argument that is at the root - 


of their perceptions of the non- white 
world. 


“Indian achievements in mathematics, 
astronomy and medicine are unacknow- 
ledged ; the tremendous role the 
Muslim Scientists played as transmitters 
of knowledge is never mentioned ; 
accomplishments іп science 
a whole array of 
Chinese is 
the achievements 


have been ignored ; 


fleetingly passed over ; 


'of the Maya people are never considered 


worthy of mention..." Quoted from 
Education for a Multicultural Society, a 
document produced by a working party 


set up by the Manchester ' Education 
Committee. 


_EUROCENTRISM IN HISTORY : A STUDY IN ENTRENCHED ATTITUDES 


16, 


17, 


18. 


19, 


20. 


21. 


22, 


23. 


` people could ever 


Trevor Roper felt incensed by Toynbee's 
vision of world history in which (һе 
European civilisation did not occupy the 
central perimeter. — | 

Fisher’s History of Europe, published in 
1935 in 2 volumes, is a classic study of 
history conceived in Eurocentric terms, 
with ample references to the non-whites 
ina pejorative manner. ` 
Thus,the first investigators of the ruins of 
Zimbabwe were convinced that no black 
have built such a 
civilisation- ‘‘For black peoples, they 
said, had no history of their own, and 
had never created any civilisation of 
their own", as Basil Davidson remarked 
in his Discovering Africo’s Post (Longman, 
1978), p. 3, 


A Study of Histo гу: An Illustrated One 
Volume Edition ( Oxford, 1972 ). 


The . African Past (Longman, 1964) ; 
Africa in History: Themes & Outlines 
(Paladin, 1974) ; 
Past (Longman, 1978 ) | 

Science ona  Civillsdtion in China, Six 
Volumes (Cambridge, 1950s and 1960s). 
Toynbee, of course, was . virulently 


attacked by Trevor Roper and Peter 
Greyl. 


While a host of lesser Western luminaries 
make a fleeting appearance in the book, 
asif togive the impression of ап 
encyclopaedic range of knowledge of 
the modern world, there is no mention 
of the following  non-whites, among 
many others, ‘whose achievements have 
been по less significant : 


(a) Rabindernath Tagore, Indian "poet 


and a Nobel Laureate. 


(b) Amilcar Cabral, a 


revolutionary 
3 | 


Discovering Africa’s- 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28, 


' (e) 
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thinker from Guinea Bissau and 
Cape Verde. 


Dr. Annie Jiagge, Ghanian educa- 
tio nist and a Vice-President of the 
World. Council of Churches. 


Sir C. V. Raman,; Indian scie ntis? 
: and Nobel prize winner. 
Herbert: Macaulay, “father” 
Nigerian nationalism, 


of 

(f) Dr. Lambo, Nigerian psychiatrist 

| of world-wide repute, and a Deputy 
: Director General of the World 

Health Organisation. 

Chief Albert Luthuli, the South 


African Nobel Prize Winner for 
. Peace. | 


(в) 


(b) Dr. Sarvapelli © Radhakrishnan, 


Indian Philosopher and Statesman. 
Johnson, P. 44 
Johnson, PP. 497.498, 
Johnson, P. 470. 
Johnson, P. 41, 


Johnson's examination of the North- 


. South relationship (PP. 691-694) cone 
tain all the main ingredients of an 


ethnocentric view of the universe. They 
are; 

(a) “blame the victim" (i.e. the South): 
(b) overstate the benevolence of the 
giver ; 

ignore the past (i.c. colonialism) 
when it contains unpleasant truths ; 
castigate the “guilt-ridden” seca 
tions of the North for manufactur- 
ing non-existent grievances ; 


(c) 
(d) 


(c) 


point out the unsuitability or irrele- 
“vance of the North-South categori- 
sation. 


-446 


29 * 


30 See S.Gopal, 


The failure in Johnson’ s discussion is the. 


_ neglect ofissues such as the unequal 


-exchange in trade between the developed 


and the developing countries, which 
involves massive transfers of resources 
from the latter- to the former; the 
political economy of the creation and 
maintenance’ of dependence; ‘and the 
nature and mechanism of the profi- 
table alliances between the small ruling 
elite and the Western capitalist interests, 
both of which together exploit the rural 
poor in many developing countries. 


For Johnson's discussion on the episodes. 


India's independence, 


— 


leading 
‘gee PP. 


to 
41-47. 


Тһе Vice-royalty 
Ripon (Oxford, 1953). 


31 Mark Bruce-Jones, The Viceroys of ndia 
(London, 1982), provides interesting 
insights about how. tbe  viceroys 


32. 
33. 


36. 


perceived the limitations of their power 


in India. 
Jobnson, pp. 46-47, 


The term is symptomatic of вое EE 


awareness: would heever write about 


“English abuse", "Danish abuse". or 


: “Portuguese abuse", 


Johnson, p. 46. 


Quoted in Louis Fischer, The L:fe of 
Mahatma Ghandi ( Granada, 1982), p. 
233. | 


In a letter to the viceroy, Tagore wrote.: 

“The time has come when badges. of 
honour make our shame glaring in the 
incongruous context of humiliation, and 
I for my part wish to stand shorn of all 
special distinctions by the side of those 


of ‘Lord |. 


37. 


" knighthood...” 
. Ahluwalia and S. Ahluwalia, Tagore and 
Gandhi ( Pankaj Publications, 1981), p. 
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of:my countrymen who, for their so 
called insignificance, are liable to ‘suffer 
degradation not fit for human beings. 
And these are the reasons which have 
painfully compelled me to ask your 
Excellency, with due deference and 
regret, torelieve me of my title of 
(quoted from В.К. 


47.. 


Perhaps the most banal remarks on 
Gandhi by Johnson may be read on p. 
471 of his book. - 


Johnson, р. 470. 


For Johnson’s strictures oa Nehru, see 


рр. 472-476 of his book. 


Johnson, Ch. 15. 
Johnson, p. 530. 


Ina policy-circular issued to all Mini- 
stries and public bodies on 7th January 
1964, Nyerere announced that his govern- 
ment's two-year policy of Africanisa- 
tion was being ended. Thereafter, he 
said, Tanganyika citizens of all races 
would be equally eligible for public 
employment. *'It would be quite wrong 


. fer us to discriminate betwen Tanganyika 


citizens on any grounds than those of 


- character and ability to do specific tasks. 


43. 


We cannof.allow the growth of first and 
second class citizenship." ( Quoted 
from Julius К, Nyerere, Uhuru na i 
Umoja { Freedom and Unity), Oxford. 
University Press, 1970, p. 259, ) 

In a future paper, the present authors 
intend to examine the  far-reaching 
effects of Eurocentrism on the attituder 
and behaviour of the non-whites.. 


GROWTH STRATEGY FOR INDIAN CEMENT INDUSTRY 
wee Р. s. SAXENA, 


While the portlend Cement in its funda- 
mental aspècts of composition and manufac- 


ture, is already more than 140 years old, the 


first production of this commodity in India 


dates back (о 1904, although it was not until - 


1914 that the foundation of ‘a stable Indian 
Cement Industry were really laid. ` In October 
1914, the first bag of industrially produced 


cement was packed at Porbandar by the then 


India Cement Co. Ltd. 


During the past seventy years of 
existence, despite periodical socio-economic 
and political vicissitudes, the Indian Cement 
Industry has made great strides. With the 
conception of Associated Cement Companies 
in 1936 and the emergence of Jain-Dalmia 
group in 1938, the total capacity of cement 
industry rose to 2,5 million . tonnes. 
duction and capacity increased phenomenally 


‘in the subsequent period andin 1950-51 the 


eapacity stood at 3.28 million tonnes” while 
production amounted to 2.95 million tonnes. 
Cement production maintained. its uptrend 
during the fifties and the sixties. The perfor- 
mance in.the seventies was characterised by 
fluctuating capacity ; utilisation - production 
increased from 14.35 million . tonnes in 1970- 
7ito 18.56 million tonnes in 1980-81 and 
. further to 23 million ` tonnes in 
Installed capacity during this period increased 
from 17.59 million tonnes to 34 million fons 
nes. 


its - 


1982, has given the desired. results 
Pro- 


_ levels. 


‘the corporate management. 


1982-83. . 


\ $ 


' The installed capacity which today stands 
at about 36 million tonnes, will positively 
touch 43 million tonnes by March, 1985, the 
'end of the current plan period. By the erd 
of 1983-84, the cement production is expected 
foreach 25 million tonnes. However, the 
Industry Ministry is over-optimistic about 
it and expects a production of 28 millicn 
tonnes. StillIndià will continue to import 
cement to meet the domestic demand and it 
is learnt that all imports will be — canalised 
through- State Trading Corporation. Total 
demand in 1983-84 is projected at 35,25 
million tonnes. І 


Тһе pragmetic policy of partial decontrol 
announced by the Government in February, 


and tae 
dream of cement being available, as and when 


required, fo everybody for his full require- 
ment, has come true, The free sale cement 
prices are getting stabilised at reasonable 
Marketing planning strategies ere 
gradually acquiring a pre-dominant role in 
Customers have, 
5 . time, become choosy and dem- 
Producers. have, perforce, now 
adequate emphasis on quality than before. 
Simultaneously they have to ensure correct 
weight inthe bags, proper  packirg aad 
prompt and efficient customer - service. 
Sellers market has. given way, at last to buyer's 
market. .Consumer’s interest have, therefore, 


after a long . 
anding. 


Reader and Head, Dept. of Economics Hinpu College, Moradabad, U. P. 


^ 
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become supreme and producers must have а 
long. term- perspective of Industry's trends, 


initiate and evolve sound and aggressive 
marketing strategies and also adopt techon- 
logical ^ innovations to achieve cost 


reduction to,stay in business. 


. Technologically also the industry has kept. 
_ pace with the latest developments. The adop- 
tion of newer technologies, relative improve- 
ment in plant performance and production of 
several types of special purpose cements in 
the country, has been possible toa great 
extent through an R&D attitude of the 
industry and by concrete development work 
in many instances. Prior to mid-sixties when 


the R&D base of the India cement industry 
got organised, the technological upliftment 
was essentially dependent оп technology 


import. Today almost, every cement шапи- 
facturing unit has a well equipped laboratory. 
Some of the manufacturers like ACC, Orissa 
Cement Ltd. etc, have separate R&D units 
of their own. The Research station of ACC, 
located at Thane, is almost two decades old 
and is the biggest and one of the most upto- 
date in the country; Substantial R&D sup- 
` port to the industry is offered by the relevant 
CSIR laboratories and the Cement Research 
Institute of India which is also conceived 
as a national R&D Centre based on coopera- 
- tive principles. The development of Cement 
manufacturing machinery indigeneously is 
another field in which the industry has fruit- 
fully contributed in its overall scientific and 
technological venture. B | 


Investment in cement industry which till . 
a few years back, was considered аѕ а waste» 
ful and uneconomic expenditure, is today 
attracting attention ofall sectors. There is 
a spurt in the investment proposals and appli- 
cations for letters of Intent for setting up 
cement plant. The raw material · deposits, 


. revised upward 
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even in the remote areas, are being considered 
for exploitation, . ·. | 


Where do we standin respect of per 
capita consumption of cement, as compared 
to thé developed countries and developing . 
nations of the World? Even with the pro- 
duction of 36 milion tonnes anticipated in 
‘March 1985 the: per capita consumption of 
cement will hardly be 48 Kgs, India is no 
longera developing: country. It can almost 
be considered as having developed in the 
industrial field. The per capita consumption 
of some of the countries like Belgium, Japan 


, etc. is in the range of 600 to 700 Kgs. These 


figures indicate the tremendous growth 
potential for cement industry in the country 
and there is no reason why we-should feel 
shy by planning atleast 100 million tonnes 
of installed capacity by the turn of the 
century. The cement industry in India із 
concious of the technological improvements | 
taking place abroad andis versatile in 


adopting the same in the shortest possible 
time. : | ~ 

The industry has been facing problems 
over the past decade. The ever increasing 
çost of inputs and poor availability of power 
and coal are at the root of industry's inability 
to secure а fair return on the capital 
employed. The Government  resorted to 
partial decontrol policy in February 1982 ` 
and it was necessary for the producer to 
parf with а production equivalent to 66,7 
per cent of the installed capacity. With 
the new pricing policy, it is reported, cement 


manufacturing  unifs have improved their: 
cash flow position by about Rs.400 crores. 
The levy price has been periodically : 


in keeping with the rising 
costs of inputs and freight rates. . The 
industry has again pleaded with the Industry. 
Ministry to increase the share of non-levy : 
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cement but the response of the Ministry to 


the proposal was negative, Even in regard 
fo the industry’s demand for.an increase 
in price on levy cement, the Government is 
not convinced about its case. The industry 
has asked fora rise in price of levy cement 
by Rs. 65 per tonne. The increase, it is 
reported is necessitated due to a hike in 
power tariff, Rs. 24, in price of coal, Rs.7 
freight on coal, Rs. 15 effect of implementing 
the recent wage accord with workers, Rs.15 
and the incidence due to variable dearness 
allowance to workers, Rs.4, The demand 

ofthe industry, if conceded by Government 
will meet the gap between costs and sales 
realisation from the levy cement. 


Cement manufacturer can sell. production 
equivalent of 33.3 per cent of the installed 
capacity in the open: market which fetches 
a higher price. But owing to ` subdued. 
demand during the recent monsoon period 
and the regular imports, the availability of 
-cement in the open market has been quite 
eomfortable and the open market price has 
‘stabilised. When the industry is under- 
taking modernisation and expansion pro- 
grammes, ‘the low open market price can 
prove to a be hurdle, if sales realisation from 
the levy | component meets the production 
costs fully, the non-levy quota can be used 
to finance upgradation and modernization, 


The plants which аге very old and of 
uneconomic sizes will haveto be discarded, 
` converted from wet to dry process, Moder- 


nization of the existing equipment, expansion ` 


of existing small units to make them 
economically viable, installation of | pollution 


control equiqment, introduction of Jatest 


instrumentation and automatic controls even 


in the existing plants, training of personnel 
for future requirements, in house research 


x 


- nised with a total investment 


^ 
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and development . facilities, bulk loading of 
cement, maximum utilisation of waste heat 


-from the kiln, system development for using 


poor quality of coal, improved packing 
material,improved pro-blending and prebomo- 
genising system, scientific maintenance system, 
inventory control etc. etc. have become 


Ssine-que-non for the healthy growth of 
industry. 


The Union Industry Ministry has infor- 
med that the cement industry is to be moder- 
of Rs. 2100 
crores. The programme includes rehabili- 
tation of sick units; ‘conversion of wet 
process Kilns to dry process Kilns, introduc- 
tion of pre-heater and pre-calcinator and 
installation of electrostatic — precipitators. 
Several cement units have already announced 
their modernization plans, This would 
involve considerable capital expenditure. A 
major task that the industry is embarking upon 
is the installation of captive power generation 
sets. Since power. posesa major handicap 
to the entire economy and especially to the 
industrial sector increasing recourse to captive 
power is inevitable. The cement industry 
is poised Гог. increasing its captive power 
generation capacity from the present 150 
MW to 275 MW. Before the partial decontrol 
policy the capacity was only 75 MW. It 
should be remembered that the power gene- 
rated by captive power plants is far costlier 
than thermal or hydel power and the industry 
will require а substantial financial support 
for the purpose. Public financial institutions 
are required to speed up disbursements under 
their soft loan schemes. ltis'seen that 
‘against the incremental loan sanctioned by 
these institutions Rs. 58 crores in 1982, actual 
disbursements was only Rs. 10.40 crores. - 


There is no denying the fact that the 
system of partial decontrol has brought some 


1150 


relief (о the consumer but that does not meam 
an end of  theconsumer woes, The cement 
industry is suffering from some inherent 
-snags and unless these are tackled no distri- 
-bution systèm can Prove successful, 


What ails indian cement industry: is well 
known. According to Мг. N.A. Palkhivala, 
Chairman of Associated Cement Companies 
Lid. (ACC) “Technological. obsolescence 
is the bane of cement industry.” 


` Ofthe 152 kilns in 64 cement plants, 
operated by 36 companies, 96 are based on 
the wet process and 56 on the dry/semi-dry 
process. Of Һе total annual installed capa- 
city of 29.50 million tonnes, the wet process 
constitutes. about 14.0 million tonnes. Fre- 
-quency distribution of the kilns, according 
to capacity tonnes per -day and age is given 
in Table-A, ` 


It has been observed that 71 out of 96 
wet process kilas are more than 20 years old. 
Most of these units require far more ( 40-50 
per cent ) energy and maintenance attention 
than the modern dry process plans. Precious 
little has been done -all these years. Firstly, 
due to long era of price and- distribution 
control and secondly due to ‘absence of any 
perspective plan for modernisation. 


Way back in October 1981, CMA sub- 
mitted to. the Government the proposal for 


modernisation and expansion of the “cement 


industry witha likely investment of Rs.562. 


crores. Brief details of BLOGO neon scheme 
are given in Table B. 


Barring few instances of-conversion from 
the wet to the dry process and - 
of wet kilns by a bigger capacity dry process 

- units in the southern -parts of the country, 
Schemes for modernisation and energy sav- 
ings have only been discussed at — various 


-process 
` strained the 


. imposed. 


re placement: 
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forums, Some units have achieved — 
productivity enhancement and reduced energy 
consumption by improvement made · in the 
heat - exchange system - and reduction of 
‘moisture іп kiln feed in wet process kilns. 
In some. cases electrostatic precipitators 
have been installed to contain pollution and . 


reduce material and cement loses through 
chimneys. | 


These schemes have not made any dis- 
cernable effect on the overall availability of 
cement and reduced ‘requirement of energy 
( which is in short supply.). The high energy . 
requirement and low productivity wet process 
units together with the  obsolescence of 
and equipment have not only 
transport infrastructure — buf 
have also resulted in low capacity utilisation 


in the cement industry as can be seen from 
Table C. à 
Inspite of considerable improvements 


that have taken place in the coal and railway 
sectors, the capacity utilisation of the cement 
industry has been far from satisfactory. One. 
of the major factors contributing to this has 
been the acute power shortage all over the 
country and particularly in Rajasthan, - 
Madhya Pradesh and Tamil Nadu where at 
times a 100 per cent power cut has been 


Apart from the obsolete process equipment 
and power shortage,. the other major const- | 
raintin the growth ofthe cement industry 
is the economy of scale. As canbe seen 
from Table 1,148 kilns outofa total of 152 
kilns are below capacity of 1200 T.P.D., 
which was considered viable in late 1960's 
and early 1970's, The present thrust is on - 
higher capacity units. The efficiency of two 
units © of 3000 T.P.D. which have been 
recently commissioned remains .to be seen 
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vis-a-vis modern cement planis. in Europe 
and Japan. 
The outstanding achievement of the 


Japanese cement industry since World War 
П and the energy crisis of 1973, shows the 
direction which could perhaps be emulated 
by Indian cement industry. The Japanese 
have made commendable strides: in the 
development of new technologies and  modér- 
nisation. The production by the dry process 
has been continuously increasing from 82 
рег cent in 1573 to almost 100 per cent at 
present. Wet process kilns have stopped 
functioning except for manufacturing s pecial 
cements. The gradual increase in the pro- 


portion of production by the dry process is 


given in Table D. 


Apart from modernisation by time bound 


conversions from the wet to the dry process, 


the Japanese cement industry has made 
extensive research and developmental efforts 
during the past decade towards saving energy. 
These have culminated in a number of succes- 
sful technological developments, such as : 


Development of energy—efficient precal- 
cinator systems, including 5-stage preheaters 
with low pressure cyclones, resulting in lower 
fuel and power consumption. 


Use of coal shales, having calaritic value 
of 500-1000° kical/kg fuel and other waste 
: materials such as wood/bark chips have been 
. successfully used as part of fuel. 

Developments relating to effective utili- 
sation of waste heat generated in cement 
plants. E 

Long distance transport of 111681006 by 
belt conveyors. : 
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Extensive use of vertical roller mills foy 
raw material aud coal grinding. 


Various lessons that the Indian cement 
industry can draw from Japan, are in respect 
of economy of scale, use of energy efficient 
equipment and co-generation of power from 


low temperature kiln gases and cooler exit 
air. - 


| Thus from the above survey one may 
shortlist the following technological constra- 
ints for the Indian Cement Industry: 


1. Sudden increase in unit plant size with 
more vigorous instrumentation and 
process control but with inadequate 
backup experience. 


2. Simultaneous introduction of many new 


technologies in new plants; viz. 


precalcination system, roller mills, bed. 


blending, process control 
macro-proessors, etc. 


but with 


3. Multiple sources of availability of newer 
technologes like precaicination, roller 
milling, etc. 


4, Delayedabsorption of proven foreign 
technologies, 

:5.. Poor packaging of cement. 

6. Inadequate pollution control facilities, 


7. Necessity of having to run a large num- 
ber of old and inefficient wet plants. 


8. Poor operational efficiency of even the 
newer dry process plants as reflected in 
their energy consumption patterns. 

- 9, Lack of quality improvement trends. 
The last two constraints are essentially due 
to the following three facters: “°° 
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Deteriorating quality of coal with high 
ash content. 
-Unsteady and marginal 
materials. 


. Operation of inefficient plants with inade- 
quate controls. 


The above constraints obviously call for 


short-term researeh of high priority to evelve. 


measures to overcome them, The research 
ina broad sense, máy involve indigenous 
development of absorption of foreign techao- 


logy, if the latter is more economical and’ 


time saving. 


In the 140 year old history of cement the 
reakthrough in process technology has been 
few andfar between. But the processes have 
come only through sustained long-range ‘first- 
-to-develop' research strategy of a few firms 


of international repute. Fuel economy and: 


operational advantantages have been the 
dominant note or the driving force in bring- 
ing in such technological changes in the 
manufacture of cement. 


But today the manufacturing technology 
has reached a stage where the heat consump- 
tion has come down to a level o? 700 K- 
Cal/Kg clinker and unit kiln sizé has gone 
upto 10000 TPD. Therefore, what remains to 
bs achieved is reduction in capital cost of 
plant and further operational steadiness. 
Towards this, the extension of fludised bed 
technology for clinkerisation is an object of 
long-range R&D. | 


[n cement manufacture still the, most ene- 


quality of raw. 
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rgy-inefücient unit operation is grinding. 
Therefore, the search for, new size reduction 


systems continues to be an objective of long- 
range R&D. | 


: Portland cement has{continued to be a 
non-replaceable general purpose binder since 
its invention. Search for its true alternative: 
has not yielded any result so far, but the, 
search for a viable alternative still continues. 
In fact the scientist dream is an alternative to 
Portland cement with improved . properties 
such as higher compressive and rensile streng- 
ths and better resistance to aggressive 
environment. | 


Finally, as in any other industry, the use - 
of alternate sources of energy for cement 
manufacture continues to be an R&D 
objectivef 


For years the Indian cement industry was 
hard hit with rigorous price control heavy. 
inflation rocketed costs ‘and eroded 
profits. This economic and financial back- 
ground of the industry affected the growth 
of R&D in a serious manner. With the new - 
policy announced іп 1982 involving partial , 
decontrol and an increased retention price, the 
economic climate for the industry has become ` 
somewhat favoürable for sustained R&D. 
Further, a well-organised properly equipped 
and staffed R&D base is now available to the 
industry. With situations changing for the 
better, itis hoped that the challenge for 
technology- change-with time can be and will 


be | met by research and development: 
efforts. f 
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Table—A 
Units capacity Tonnes per Day ( T.P.D. ) 








‘Age of kiln 61-300 301-600 601-1200 1201-3000 Total 
алс 
A. Wet Process | | ; | 
І. Upto 10 years - 1 ‚2 = — 2 
|. 2. 11-20 years 3 18 1 — 22 
б 3. 21-30 years  . 11 18 8 To Mew 37 
4. 31-40 years 8 5 1 — 14 
5. Above 40 years _ 16 4 | — ос C 20 
LOLOL DEMNM c c ccc CDM OC C CC" LEAL LLL рн MR UE HS 
Sub Total of ‘A’ | 39 ‚ 4] 10 == 96 


В. Dry/Semi-dry 


process 

1, Upto 10 years 5 4 15 ~ 4a) 28 

2. 11-20 years 1 12 . 7 — 20 

3. 21-30 years 1(b) 3(b) 1 _- 5 

4. 31-40 years — — -= = EN 

5. Above 40 years 2(b) ib) , T 224 3 

Sub total of ‘B’ 9(c) 20(c) 23(c) 4 56 
казеин и CHLOE NN CENE EE EE EE cal 

Total of A&B . 48 67 33 — 4 152 


N 


(a) Includes two 3000 T.P.D. kilns under commissioning. 
(b) Includes one conversion from wet to dry process. 


(c) Includes 1,5 and 3 units of semi-dry process in the respective capacity range. 
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l Table—-B ` > 
nee ee —————-———-—-—-——— 
Propesal for modernisation Number of Installed Estimated 
: kilns ' ^' capacity capital 
i million outlay 
tonnes per (crores ) 
aanum 





A. Conversions of wet to dry 
process and new dry process — | ! 


1; Kilns which can be conver 21 6.95 255 
ted from wet to dry process ` 
at existing capacity 


2. Kilns which can be converted Ka) a 3.74 


with substantial expansiea of 
capacity. и 
3, Installation of new dry pre- 5 | ' 8.58 307 
cess kilas . . | 3 
Sub total ‘A’ | 83 14.27 562 


LI 


B. Operation as Wet Process/ 





shutdown ' 
1. Kilns which will continue 34 3.75 | is 
to operate as wet process 
2. Kilns which will be shut 34 ( not considered for operation ) 
down 
Sub total *B' з 35 35 
C. Summary of Scheme { 63 18.02 і 562 


Present wet kilns 96 14.44 





! 
t 





` 
° 
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Table—C 
( million tonnes per annum ) 
Year Production - Installed % utilisation 
| . capacity 
1975-76 17.29 | 21.16 82 
1976-77 1885 — 21.46 be ss || 88 
1977-78 19.38 : 21.91 $8 
1978-79 1941. 22.53 86 
1979-86 17.68 24.28 73 
1980-81 18.65 27.92 77 
1941-82 21.00 29.25 . n 
1932.83 23.60 (a) 36.08(b) 71(a) 


(a) Estimated 
(b) Utilisation of 6-7 additional-millien tonne capacity during ihe year will be abeut 
S0 per cent during commissional trial runs. 











Table—D . 

Year Wet process. - Dry process 

No. of kilns 96 produc» No. of 9, produc- 

: tion capacity kilas . tion capacity 

————— Я 

1973 64 15.0 176 $2.0 
1974 . 6l . 9.8 | 183 | 90.2 
1975 61 5.0 © 185 7! 95.0 

1976 57 i 2.9 184 97.1 
1977 51 20. 178 "98.0 
1978 | 49 16 178 98.4 
1979 43 1.4 ` 159. ' 98.6 
1930 40 6.3 154 |. 99.7 
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. ENERGY AND IT’S SOURCE: 
LE Dr. B. К. S. GUPTA | 


Needless to add, In dia launched а concer- 
ted effort for conserving energy as far back 
as the early 1950's, primarily for ecological 
reasons. This campaign has now been 
supplemented with a Social forestry program- 
me to augment fuel wood supplies in the rural 
and semi-urban areas. The afforestation and 
social forestry plans cover planting of fast- 
growing trees, developing of new species 
through the techniques of tissue culture, 
nutrient inputs, genetic engineerimg and nit- 
rogen fixation. A number of tree species, 
shrubs and other plants, suitable for energy 
plantation under Indian climatic conditions, 
have been identified and are now being mul- 
tiplied* in various nurseries and R and D 
centres. The alternative energy resources on 
which R and D efforts have been stepped np 
markedly include nuclear and reneweble- 
sources, Nuclear power may fill the 
gap in a couple of decades, reducing depende- 
nce on coal which is gaining renewed impor- 
¢ance currently. But the ultimate hope for 
the future indisptably lies ia faster develop- 
ment of the replenishable sources BIOMASS. 


Nuclear scientists are proud of their 
achievement at Kalpakkam which went on 
stream this year-ten years behind schedule. 
Scientists seem to be pushing for the advan- 
cement of the nuclear programme. INDIA 
has set itself a target of 10,000 MW of 


nuclear power capacity by 2,000 A.D. e 


target was set to keep open the nuclear ope 
tion in power development. It was not 
strictly part of a power develepment progra- 
mme that is, not in terms of economics. In 
itself, the achievement of the target, ‘is not 


therefore, important. India must proceed 
cautiously with an expensive nuclear 
power development programme rendered 


prohibitive. by cost overturns including the 
cost of delay.» The adverse cost factor 
will continue, based as the nuclear 
power programme ison a uranium heavy 
water fuel strategy which India is pursuing 
doggedly. True, the Indian effort though 
costly, frees it significantly from the dominan- 
ce of. the nuclear club. But is the effort 
worthwhile in terms of the power programme 
perse? Wedonot seemto be clear about 
the options in economic terms. If India made 
nuclear power stations are considered .worth- - 
while on political considerations, this should- 
be clearly recognised and publicly stated. The 
nuclear power programme should not then be 
confined with a genuine economic power 
programme. 


Substantial headway has already been 
made in the utilisation of biogas . generated 
primarily from cattle dung and city se werage. 
Though biogas technology had been known 
in India for over four decades, the construc- 
tion of individualfamily biogass plants was 
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faken up in right earnest during the mid-seve- 
nties, 


Needless to add, the escalating energy 
costs in the recent past though caused parti- 
ally by the global inflationary "tendencies, 
have genesis primarily in the growing concern 
over the rapid depletion of the global fossil 
fuel resources. The consumption of fossils- 


fuels during the last 100 years is estimated to 


have béen much more than during the 2,000 
years earlier: Itis reckoned that even f 
their use is rationalised a great deal through 
energy conservation measures, these resources 
| may be exhausted ina couple of centuries. 
The hydrocarbon resources may run out even 
earlier. This prospect has spurred research 
and development endeavours not only for 
more efficient use of energy but also in alter- 
native sources so that energy shortages can 
be obviated in the none-too-distant future. 
The economic aspirations of the developing 
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mankind, obviously can not be supressed for 
long. They will increase pressure on the ene- 
тру sources. 


асай attention is being bestowed 
also on community type biogas plants. 
demonstration-cum-experimental 
programme, 20 CTBP’s have been constructed 
or are nearing completion-fixed as floating, 
some types are in the selected districts of 
Tami. 
lnadu, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal, Rajasthan, 
Their 
performance is being evaluated. Fourteen of 
these are large-sized with capacities ranging 
from 30to 100 families. At most of such 
toilets have been 
provided and the night soil trom there is 
directly led into the digester, thus providing 
sanitation and some increases in gas produc- 
Some of these CTBP's have provision 
for the utilisation of agricultural wastes. 
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Pompeii was an ancient ойу on ‘the 
south westera coast of Italy, in Campania at 
-the south east foot of Mt. Vesuvius on the 
Bay of Naples. Mt. Vesuvius was very near 

to Pompeii. It was only five miles away 
from the city. In the 7th century B.C. the 
earliest inhabitants were the Qscans, then 
came another tribe called Tyrrhenians and 
then they were supplanted by the Palasgious 
In about 400 B.e. that tribe was replased by 
another called Samnites who had come from 
central Italy speaking the Oscan language. 
They settled there for a long time, and after 
that arrived the Greeks who biult the Temples 


of the gods and the goddesses of Greek 
mythology. ` . 
In the first century B.C. Pompeii was 


taken over by force by the Roman soldiers 
who thought it a health resort and very 
suitable for their stay ‘permanently. Then they 
built a planned city with broad roads with, 
beautiful buildings and many temples. 
Gradually it became a popular health resort 
by the sideof the Bay of Naples. The 
rich people came there in numbers: from 
Rome with their slaves. In Naples they 
built their port. They also made ita trading 
centre there. Some people , thought that 


Pompei had been named after the 
. name of the great — General. Pompeii 
"Dr. Gou 


of ‘the 


POMPEII, THE LAND OF RUINS и 
Dr. GOUR MOHAN DAS DE 


\ 

Roman army. The inhabita- 
nts of Pompeii became very happy there: 
They must have had their council who ruled 
that place. They changed itsenvironment. 
They built different types of buildings, public 
baths supplied with cold and hot water in 
several places, the house of the great foun- 
tain, amphitheatres, music and dancing halls 
and market places. They used to worship 
gods and goddesses of the Greek mythology 
so they built various temples to gods and 
goddesses in the vast area of the region VII. 
They were much infiuenced by the Greeks 
who had come before them and from whom 
the Romans had taken their culture. Most 
major works of painting derive from Greek 
Originals, They are called Greco—Roman 
painting. 


On а certain day in a certain month of 
63 A.D. a violent earthquake took place 
and caused extensive damage to that city. 
Most of the first floors of wealthy persons 
houses where their slaves used to live} and 
the Venus Pompeiana, the temple of Venus 
during. its early construction, had been 
broken to pieces. It. might have been the 
largest of all the temples in the city of Pompeii 
if it was built properly and not destroyed 
by the earthquake. The inhabitants were 
shocked. After that destruction they stare 


——— —Ó— ————————ÓÓÓÓ—H— EDS 
Gour Mohon Das De lived in Malaya both as an army Captain, during 


World War II and later as a member of the Malayan Medical Serivice. A World 
Traveller, he is the author of several novels, short stories, travelogues, children's stories ` 


and magazine articles. 
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ted their construction very slowly. When 
the construction . of а city was 
being . carried on, suddenly on 24th 
august 79 A.D. the long dormant Mt. 
Vesuvius came alive. Dark 
cinders and ask and poisenous gases poured 
from its сопе. The terrifying volca- 
nic eruption buried the city of Pompeii, 
as well as other cities of Herculaneus, Stabiac 
and also a few nearby villages beneath ten 
to twenty feet of cinders, volcanic ash, and 
a fine hail of stones, An estimated one 
tenth of the population was killed. It sealed 


up the furhiture and other belongings inside.. 


Ina matter ofa couple of days the once 
flourishing sea side health resort where the 
rich Romans had their country homes, 
disappeared. Many citizens who fleó away 
during the time of eruption returned aftera, 
few days to. dig the ruins for valuables but 
subsequent lesser eruptions had covered the 
digging sites again and in time its identity was 
totally forgotten. Itlay burried for ud 
` 2000 years. 

During the construcfion of an underground 
aquaduct between 1594—1600 A.D. some 
parts of Pompeii were accidentaily dis- 
‘covered but nobody was interested ìn the 
walis. And the exavation: was dropped 
and the event totally forgotten. But 
іп 1748 A.D. Charles Hi, the King of 


Naples and Sicily hoped that by excavations 


some treasures might be uncovered to enrich 
his archeological collection. The excavations 
by the order of the Neopolitan Government 
at that side began immediately. Since then 
almost all the city had come to light but it 
was not fully carried out until 1861 when 
the work of the excvations was done.with 
great care by the Italian Government. Many 


clouds, hot | 


.parts of region I and greater 


doors. 


‘ary shops were also there and had 
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ancient countries might have died of old age: 
or been destroyed by their enemies but 
Pompeii was destroyed in one swift blow by a 
naturtal calamity. 


took great саге to 


Mr.G. Fiovelli 
excavate the mounds of Pompeii 
by the order of the Italian Government. 


After excavating most of the places he divided 
them into hine regions and each of these 
regions was again’ subdivided! and brought 
its environments to the public. But though 
the work of excavation was well done some 
places were still under the earth. Some 


parts of 
regions III, IV, V and JX were not yet 
excavated. One day when it is excavated 
fully more valuable treasures might come 
out to enrich the archeological collection 
of the museums. 

' \ 

The wealthy and educated persons used 
to live in the first and second regions. The 
third, fourth, and the ninth regions were 
inhabited by middle class people, the seventh 
region housed all the famous temples, muni- 
cipality, High court, -councel house and 
supermarkets ; “in other regions lived the 
labourers. In every region there were shops 
in front of some of the houses. At night 
the shops were kept closed with wooden 
There were differnent kinds of 
shops selling all kinds of things. The jewel- 
iron 
doors. There were also doctors’ clinics 
from where surgical: instrments were. found 
and recoverd after excavation. New discu- 
veries could yet overturn current interpreta- 
tions of what ‘has proved to be thé most 
enigmatic of civilizations. 


Some three thousand bodies have been 


1(0 


found in the course of excavations while 
furniture and personal blelongings were also 
found well preserved because of its entomb- 
ment in volcanic ash. The bodies and 
many other things were not burnt however. 
‘They .were found as they were before. The 
casts of dogs in chains, an old man im a 
squatting position, a woman іп a sleeping 
position, two dogs in an embra cing pcsition 
were also found, ; 


The tourists with their guide took a 
different path and we proceeded. forward 
according to the direction of the map, 
given by our taxi driver. We were very 
tired and moreover very thirsty. We had not 
found coffee shops, restaurants or any pipe 
water facility in the surrounding areas. We 
were in a fix. We knew that time and tide 
waits for no man. We did not stop anywhere. 
We walked and walked putting chewing 
gum in our mouth. The time was nearly 
2 P.M.. The burning sun was scorching us 
mercilessly. There were no clouds in the sky, 
Still we were proceeding forward as if we 
were traversing on a desolate tract of a desert, 
We were both thinking at that time that we 


should bc have brought a water боше 
which  we-never carried in our other 
tours. The path was broad, ‘not 


straight but far better than the previous 
one. Its breadth was 12 to 14 feet. Jt was 
in the south east corner of the city proper. 
After a few minutes of walking we found 
houss number five. -We at once entered 
the house and took rest. We soon saw an 
Enghsh speaking guide engaged by the Italiam 
Government. He showed us all the rooms of 
the house one by one. That bouse was nota 
«а мејар place. ‘lf was one of. the public 
houses. There were many bath houses scatt- 
ered throughout the city. The guide could 
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speak well in English. We first entered the 
hall where a cast of a man was kept ina glass 
case. The guide informed us thet during the 
time of excavation several casts of human 
beings and animals were found. He told us 
an interesting episode of an animal cast. At 
that time the wealthy men used to keep their 
ferocious dogs in chains in front of the gate- 
ways to guard their rich country homes and 
their gardens of cherries, lemons, strawberr- 
ies and different types of roses with ornumen- 
tal pools. During the time of volcanic 
eruption one of those unfortunate dogs being 
chained was left. His master totaly forgetting 
that dog ran away from. there fo save his 
own life. After excav form the cast of that 
chained dog was found. In another house 
probably the guests and hosts who were having 
their dinner at that time fled away from there 
quickly as an unfinished meal of eggs and fish 
was left on a table. It was found after exca- 
vation. The inhabitanff could not get апу. 
time to take with them. their valuables, one 
‘of them carrying a bag of gold coins, many 
inhabitants could not escape through the city ` 
gates as they were probably chocked to death 
by poisonous gases and crushed by tumbi- 
ing columns. Their bodies were found near 
thc gates in the hardened volcanic ash after . 
excavation. They were all kept 


in the 
museums of Pompeii and Naples. 


Next һе took us inside. There were two 
rooms on.each side separated byalarge woo- 
den door. Oneside was for menfolk and 
and the other for women folk. Among . 
the two rooms one was for massaging and 
dressing and the other for taking bath. 
Each bath was provided with a large reservoir 
fixed with cold and hot water lead pipes. 
The cold water was | generally brought from . 
the nearby spring and the hot. water from 
nearby hot spring through separate pipes 


and spigots. He showed us two holes by the. 


side of each reservoir but there were no lead 


pipes and spigots, as those pipes and spigots | 


were kept in museums. The bathers used to 
come there from different parts of the city 
and they being fully naked used to take their 
bath in those reservoirs, Most probably they 


were from the well-to-do families. The bathe ` 


ers would have to pay a reasonable charge 
for the maintenance of the bath houses. He 


told us again each reservoir had a waste pipe : 


connected with curved, conduits which 
ran the length of every street and alley. I 
wanted to pay him something but ‘he 
refused with thanks. I asked him where 
we could get some plain water or aby kind 
of soft drink on payment. He came out with 
us and showed us the place for drinking water. 
We saw to our amazement that those tourists 
we had met on our way now stood in a queue 
there to drink. We thanked the guide 
and went to that place and stood behind the 
other tourists in the queue. We were surprised 
to see them drinking tu ‘water as in 


tour's we were prohibited to drink ‘tap E ` 


That ,day we quenched our thirst 
` drinking plenty of tap water. 


. After drinking we took rest for sometime 
under the shade of a house. Next we 
entered house number twelve, the house 
of Fauno a wealthy Roman of that time. 
It was situated at the junction of two 
main roads, Della Fortuna and Vicola de 
Fauno, and several roads encircled that 
house. In front it had two rooms which 
had ‘mosaic floors and the walls were 
decorated with beautiful frescos of coloured 
pictures. There was а large courtyard 
behind those rooms where two household 
gods made of bronze and white marble 
stone stood respectively in each corner. 
The real glory of the city of Pompeii is its 
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art where plendy of money тав spent not 
only on bronze but also in marble sculp- 
ture. A statue (1:50 meter) of Apollo was 
excavated in the haose of Julius Polybius, an 
exslave and politician. Jt seemed to me that 
those idols must have been belongted to 
some  chalcolithic culture. Initially they 


called to the mind the ancient world of 
Hellenic culture of Greece, 


After crossing that courtyard we entered the 


other parts of the building which consisted 
of three rooms, whose inside walls had been 
also decorated with frescos of different types 
of beautiful coloured pictures. They also had 
mosaic floors but no doors and windews. 
About this time the American tourists 
arrived there with their guide. The guide told 
them that all the buildings of that place 
belonged to wealthy people. That building 
also had a first floer where their slaves 
used to live. Due to the earthquake ‘ia 63 
A.D. the first floors of all the buildings were 
destroyed. The owners repaired their ground 
floors only and not their first floors. Most 
of the houses had no doors at that time which 
were only covered with thick curtains. 
We left that house to visit some other adjac- 
ent houses, Maison Des Vetti (House of Vetti) 
was one of the houses worth visiting. The 
guide had informed us that millions of cubes 
of white and colevred glass and white marble 


were imported from Egypt to decorate the 
houses of rich Pompeians. 


Though we had quenched our thirst we 


меге very hungry. We were proceeding forwa- 
‘rd according to.our map on a broad road of 


30 to 32 feet. Here also we found on either 


Side of jhe road Houses and temples with- 


out doors, windows and roofs. Though the 
Ehglish speaking guide of room number five 
informed us about a small canteen Somewhere 
near the temple site it was very . difficult to 
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l.eate, as no body: could understand our lan- 
guage.though a couple of labourers when 
acted left us nodding their heads, The sun 
hai retained its sovereignty without a piece of 
clauds over the sky. Suddenly we noticed a 
few Americans tourists going towards an 
arcieni house with their guide and we follow- 
ей them. Soon we saw to our amazement 
there was a small canteen where all the Ame- 
rican tourists were standing and taking their 
food. The shopkeepers: were selling only 
douhmts biscuits, coffee, soft drinks and ciga- 
rett:s. we took our stand behind the other. 
gou-ists in queue. When our turn came we 
bought a few doughts into cup of coke for 


me and a сир of coffee for my wife. They 


were very costly though we thanked 
Alrighty God for that. We left that 
ріас> and found nearby a suitable shady 


raised pavement of an ancient honse. 
Immediately we took our seats there and 
started taking our food. On that day how 
happily we relished our simple lunch. 
We соок a rest there for sometime and 
began to watch the pathetic ‘scenes of 
the ruins surroundings us. Any direction . 
we .urned our face was а vast areas of 
ruins. We feat tor the victims and prayed 
to God for their. salvation, We both felt 
the oy and sorrow of living very deeply 
on that day sitting together over the ruins. 
On aar very place where we sat a happy 
fam;.y might h 
enjcrzing themselves. 
that within 4 

disaz 


eartt. They were no more there as death 
had taken them all mercilessly. Men come 
and go. Only a memory stays. One day 
at 18 certain that one of us will leave this Wor- 
ld be ore the other. The one who stays will 


sure'> feel deeply at heart remem ? 
where we had once enjoyed our simple 


They had not dreamed 


short time they would 


moment 


ave been. living once and : 


pear completely from tbe face of the. 


bering this . 
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lunch, sitting together in the midst of the 
ruins of Pompeii, It was impossible for us 
to forget Pompeii. 


We walked towards (һе direction of the 
temple side of region VII when we met 
the tourists and their guide again. At that 
time they were looking at Mt. Vesuvius : 
(3891 feet). We also saw it from there. My 
‘wife was adjusting her binoculars tosee the 
top of the mountain. It seemed to me 
that the dormant Mt. Vesuvius was just 
like a sweet little innocent baby quietly 
having a sound sleep in its mother’s lap. 
It was just like Mt. Fuji which I flew 
lover on my journey to Osaka in the 
month of August, 1963. F still could not 
believe that that sweet and quiet baby 
who once wakened from its deep slumber, 


. had caused so much destruction of so many 


cities with their within 


couple of days. 


inhabitants a 


The famous writer Pliny with his -uncle 
had arrived there at that time in a small 
boat to have a look at the patheic devasta- 
tion of Pompeii. He wrote in his book 
after seeing the scenes of eruptions, 
‘small clouds—so slight as to be a mere speck 
onthe fair blue sky was all the warning 
we received,” 


They saw its eruption from distance 
sitting in their boat in the Bay of Naples. 
‘His uncle wasa very brave man. He was 
not satisfied to see it from a distance. 
He wanted to see it from a close distance. So 
after sometime he got down from his boat 
and approached the land of eruption. But 
unfortunately he could not go very near as 
the running molten lava engulfed him,imme- 
diately. Plinysaw the horrors of the death 
of his uncle with his own eyes. He i1mmediae 
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tely turned his boat towards the safest direc« 
tion and fled away. | 

We left that place and followed the 
tourists, towards region VI ог Forum. 
In the Forum there were once a number of 
temples. At present there exists ошу 
the remains of those temples. The large 
endshort columns of white marble stones 
and the statues of bronze and white marble 
stones were scattered all over. On the north 
side of the Forum stood once the beautiful 
temples of Jupiter and Minerva. Wessaw them 
in a dilapidated and broken condition. Onlv a 
few columns of those temples were seen stand- 
ing. They were all destroyed durtng the 
earthquake in 63 A.D. On the eastern side 
of the Forum stood, the four largest buildings 
al in a broken condition. The  frst 
one was the Portico del Macellum, the meat 
market situated at the junction ot:the Vico 
de Soprastanti арӣ (һе main roac of the 
Forum. The Macellum once was a four-sided 
roofed house which was surrounded by 
empty land  wherethere was once a super- 
market selling wheat, fruits, wine and olive oil. 
That place was ence crowded all the time. 
In that area stood once a cloth shop, Eum- 
achia, belonging tothe head priest of the 
temples where high class silk and many 
kinds of costly clothings were traded: The 
city or Pompeii had 23 brothelss cattered in 
some places as it has been proved by written 
documents and signs found by excavation of 
that area. It was situated by the side of the 
highway, Strada dell Abbondanza. Between 
these two shops there were other skops pre- 
sent at that time. Just opposite the Macellum 
on the other side of the main road stood the 
temple, Tempio di Giove. Ошу the royal 
family membrse had been permitted to enter 
and worship the gods and goddesses there. 
Inside the temple we saw a few idols of 
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bronze and white marble stone and a ew 
beautiful fresces inside the walls of the 
temple. The temple itself was broken in many 
places. 2 


" The highway Strada dell Abbondanza 
ended at the city gate, the. Porta Di 
Sarno. It was a very broad (32 feet) 
straight Road. By the side of that gate was 
‘region II which had housed once a large 
‘and a small amphitheatre. The large amphi. 
theatre had 20080 seats to accomodate 20000 
spectators, but it was ina broken condition. 
In region VIII stood the Foro Triangolare 
Which housed so many interesting halls, such 
as Music Auditorium, theatres and the sport 
ground of. the gladiators. The Gladiators 
used to live in region IV. 


П 


"The whole of Pompeii was really beauti- 
ful and picturesque and was once built 
by the Roman engineers in a planned — way. 
On the opposite side ofthe main road of 

the Macellum once stood a large building 
with а large hall which hdd been destroyed 
totally. Once it was the Municipal building 
of the city called Comitium. : On the south 
ofthe Forum stood three large halls. Тһе 
middle one was the chamber of the council 
and the other two were Govt. Offices 
To the west ofthe Forum stood once two 
large buildings, one of them was called the 
Basilica which was built in the 2nd century 
B.C. most probably bythe Greeks. It was 
once the largest building of the Forum and 
the other one was the Temple D'Apollon, 
surrounded by а beautiful’ garden. 
But nothing remained there except a few 
columns. The Basilica was divided by 
more than 30 columns making it into a large 
hali with corridors on all sides, We did 
not see any hall or corridors except a few 
columns standing there. The guide informed 
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.the Surgeon, many household and 


usthat this area had been destroyed 
during the 63 A. D. Earthquake and 
-by-the bombardment in the 2nd! world 
war. Tothe opposite side of the main 
entrance once stood the High Court of the 
city. Next we went to the temple of Venus 
and shaw there was no temple but fonly 21 
‘columns of white marble atone and a part of 
the wall, There stood a famous arch called 
Are de Caligula-i. e--Caligula's Arch. 


After visiting the Forum we proceeded 
to the Pompeii Museum which was 
near the Forum. Itisa medium sized 
building which has housed many interesting 
valuables excavated from the ruins. The 
building has a few rooms and a large hall in 
front. Inside the hall and the rooms 
kept lead pipes and spigots, different varieties 
of gold ornaments, a number of coins made of 
copper and some other metals, the casts of 
human beings and animals, various kinds of 
surgical instruments found in the Houses of 
agricul- 
tural implements made of iron, and a little 
Ivory handle ofa mirror and many other 
things are kept in the different show cases, 
The last exhibit was an interesting major 
selic of {ndian art, the handle was curved 
into the shape of a highly provocative female 
figure. It at once had struck me that the 
figure of the ihandle was unmistakably related 
to опе of the Yakshis of Sanchiin India. It 
might be indevol of in inluence by in art of 
early Budd hism in that area. The number of 
frescos which we had seen in the hcuses of the 
wealthy people, inthe house of the great 
fountain and on the walls of many temples 
we floral cupids, frieze with cherubs, golds- 


mith and glazier cherubs, perfumer cherubs, | 


very : 


‘were | 
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cherubs in deer chariots, Hercuiles strangling 
the serpenis and Issione tied tothe wheel, 


. Perseus rescuing Andromeda, who is shackled 


to the rock by the side of the sea and guarded 
by a dragon, Venus floating and a few statues 
were invaluable and worth visiting. 


Though we had visited most of the impor- 
tant places, it was impossible to cover all the 
places such within a short time. It was nearly. | 
6Р.М. We left the ruins and hurriedly 
wenttothe Porta Marina where our driver 
was waiting for us. Near the ruins there 
are two hotels, Hotel Suisse and Hotel 
Vittoria where the tourists could stay and 
visit the ruins. | 


In. the first and second regions {һе exca- 
vators had found many things as such inscrip- ` 
tions.and carvings on the walls and the 
stones—scribbling on love, politics, some 
latin phrases sung or .abusing the wine and 
food or advertising fights between gladiators, 
іп the arena and bets. In some regions they 
excavated old  unuseable fountain drains, 
gutters for roofs and kitchens, streets with 
paving stones worn by chariot Wheels, well 
preserved public buildings, wine shops and 
restaurants, decoration inside the rooms with 
beautiful frescos, their sewerage / System, | 
Doric temples, and artistic gold ornaments 
had thrown an amusing and informative 
light on the occupation, manner of life and 
the interests of the inhabitants of the city 
of Pompeii.. They are most valuable 
to historians as well as to anthropo- 
logists in our time. They are remarkable 
articles by which we have come to know ` 
what everyday life was like in Roman times 
2000 years ago. ( Coecluded ) 


Current Affairs 


_ ASIAN AND AFRICAN PEOPLES ARE 
FOR DETENTE 


Prof. R.Ulyanovsky writes : 


Never before, not since the Second World 
War, has the international situation been so 
serious and raising so many féars for the futu- 
re development of international relations, as 
today. NATO’s ruling cirvciles, and above 


all the О, S.-administration, have openly : 


proclaimed a course towards’ atiaining 
military superiority over the socialist countrie 
es and towards an unprecedented arms race.... 
Never before has the public movement against 
the threat of a nuclear war and for disarmam- 

' ent and peace been so sweeping and so effecti- 
ve as nowadays. A salient feature of the 
present stage in the anti-war movement is 
participation in it of the widest sections of 
the population, hundreds of millions of peop- 
le, including in Asia and Africa. 


The peoples of Asia and Africa aze becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the dire, destructive 
consequences of the arms race. First, the arms 
race, by involving the Afro-Asian countries in 
its orbit, compels their governments to alloca- 
te growing sums of money for military ends, 
and to divert considerable material, raw mate- 
rial, energy and intellectual resources from 
constructive tasks. Secondly, in conditions 
of a runaway arms race and mounting intern- 
Ational tension, many developing ccuntries are 
easily infected with maladies and sores 
of modern capitalism-inflation, high 
cost of living, and other crisis phenomena; 
and the newly independent Asian and African 


-reaching changes have taken place in 


: most of them have won their national 


countries no longer can vigorously resist the 
onslaught of the transnational corporations. 
Thirdly and lastly, in an atmosphere of the 
militarist frenzy, the imperialist circles cease 


‘to distinguish between what belongs to them 


and what belongs to others, and begin more 
flagrantly and more crudely to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the developing countries, 


Over the past two or three decades, far- 
the 
world, The colonial system of imperialism in 
its classic form has been abolished.... More 
than a hundred newly sovereign states have 
sprung up on the ruins of the former colonial 
empires. Today, the world community num- 
bers more than 160 independent countries; 
inde- 
pendence asa result of the breakdown of the 


‘colonial system of imperialism.... 


It can be stated today that the national 
liberation movement has entered a new period 
of development. Its characteristic feature is. 
that more liberated countries link their path 
of development with peace, the Security of 
their peoples, and social progress. Central to 
that path are becoming a resolute renuncia 
tion by the newly free countries of 
the present-day neo-colonialist forms of depen- 
dence, as imposed on them by imperialism, 
and the choice of ‘the policy of defending 
peace, of non-alignment, and of working for 
a new economic order. 


At the same time, the developing countries 
are undergoing differentiation, which is expla- 


ined by their differing levels of  sccio-eccr<¢ m- 
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-їс and cultural and historical development, by 

the ‘specific alignment of class forces within 

them, by the dissimilar position of these coun- 
tries in world economics, and by some other 
‚ factors. Е 


About twenty African and Asian socialist- . 


-oriented states march in the vanguard of the 
‘struggle against imperialism, the old and new 
forms of colonialism, for a fundamental rearr- 
angement of society along progressive lines. 
Of course, distinctions exist between them 
as well, and not just in the length of follow- 
ing the chosen road but also in some ideolog- 


ical questions, in social and economic 
‘structures and economic development 
leyels, in specific forms andthe degree 


' of success in the transformations undertaken. 


Many African and Asian states are trying 


to solve their problems оп the’ basis 
promoting capitalist relations. But. even in 


this numerous group there are quite a few 
countries that are defending their national 
Anterests, their sovereignty, and often enter into 
a sharp confrontation with imperialism...., 


Jt is obvious that, in spite of the diversity 
and unsimilarity of developing states, factors 
exist that unite and rally them, factors 
creating acommon platform in the struggle 
fora better future. They primarily include 
anti-imperialism, that is the fight for peace, 
ireedom and independence; a firm determi- 


nation to епа the remnants of political coloni- 


alism, economic discrimination and the dis- 
graceiui practice of racism: and apartheid ; 
and а passionate wish to be the full master 
In one's ома house. 


Back in the initial period of the postwar 
development of the inational-liberation move- 
ment, the popular masses of former colonies 
and semi-colonies learnt at first hand that 


of . 


- alignment 
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imperialism was an international force, that 
it was also necessary to meet the common 
enemy with a joint determined struggle, with 
the combined effort of all fighters for 
national and social liberation. 


One of the practical forms of such unifi- 
cation of developing countries was the 
non-aligned movement, which has in its 
twenty-year-long history grown into ап influ- 
ential factor of international life. The pri- 
nciple of peaceful coexistence, the realisation 
of which is seen by member countries as the 
main guarantee of their national revival and 
free development has been the cornerstone 
of the non-aligned movement since its incep- 


tion. The activity of non-aligned nations 
is invariably ‘characterised by their under- 
standing of the fact that imperialism, is the 


chief enemy оі the newly-independent States, 


The non-aligned - movement regards the 
joint struggle with the socialist community 
of nations for peace and detente as an earnest 
of its further successes. A number of socialist. 
states, as well as all the countries of' socialist 
orientation directly participate in it, which 
helps to consolidate the non-aligned movement 
on an anti-imperialist peace-loving basis. — 


feature of thé non- 
movement is that it wages its 
struggle in coordination with the activity of 
such authoritative international organisations | 
as the United Nations, the Organisation of 
African Unity, the Arab League, the Afro- 
Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Organisation and 
others, which, having an observer’s status, 
take part in the non-alignment movement. 


Another important 


Proceeding from the principle of the indis- 
soluble connection between political and 
economic independence, it is necessary always 
to take into account that the winning of 
national independence by the young. states 
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only merked the beginning of afurther and 


more difficult struggle т economic equality... 


To attain their economic aims, the young 
states, first of all those of them which consis- 
tently pursue the policy of non-alignment, 
strengthen their unity and expand 
tion among themselves. This idea is behind 
the programme of restructuring international 
economic relations, which was advanced by 
the group of 77 іп Arusha, . Tanzania, in 
1979. 


The strengthening of economic and trade 
relations of the developing countries with 
the states of the socialist community. makes 
for tueir economic independence. The struggle 
for democratic restructuring of international. 
economic relations has been mounting within 
the frame-work of the common struggie of 
all revolutionary forces of the present day 
against imperialism, colonialism, neocolonia- 
lism and racism, against all forms of foreign 
domination and oppression, for the economic, 
cultural and social emancipation of the emer- 
gent states, | “4 

\ . 

The international democratic organisations, 
which unite millions of people in different 
countries, play an ever greater organizing and 
mobilizing role in the worldwide movement 
for ending the arms race and for disarmament. 
At the same time, new forces and organisa~ 
tions have emerged in the arena of active 
anti-war,  anti-missile public movements. 
Such organisations now number over 3,000. 
With allthe diversity. of their ‘programme 
ideas and character and forms of their activity, 
a cosiderable part of them actively struggles 
for preserving peace and for preventing a 
nuclear missile war. 


The peoples ‘of Asia and Africa have 


cocpera- ' 
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sizeable reserves which have to be put to 
use in the active anti-war movement. 


: Excerpt From Pravda, Febuary 16— APN 


—Backgrounder 
22, 2. 83 


wy 


MOSCOW ON PROSPECTS IN GENEVA 
AND ON PEACE PROSPECTS 


Gennady Gerasimov, APN Political 
Correspondent writes : 


If the United States sticks to- its declared 
position at the Geneva. talks on nuclear 
weapons in Europe, there will be no chance 
of achieving agreement. 


This is the view of Andrei Gromyko, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and First Vice- 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR, expressed at a press conference in 
Moscow on April 2. 


"The occasion for the conference was pro- 
vided by the US President's latest statements, 
and especially his “interim option" .for the 
Geneva talks. 


The Western mass media have played up 
the coming American initiative at these talks 
for many months. The US allies in NATO 
were persuading Washington to do something 
in order to show that the American side was 
interested also in the talks, and not only in 
missile, deployment. Such a demonstration 
was needed to damp down the springtide of 
the anti-war movement in these countries, a 
moveiuent advocating a nuclear-free Europe. 
This demonstration, like an Faster egg, was to 
coincide with the beginning of Easter holidays 
and Eastern peace marches in the West 
European countries...... ыз? 
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Andrei Gromyko declared that Moscow 
“had every reason to say: Washington ' diu 
-not expect a positive Soviet response. The 
-aim of Washington was by all means to get 


additional. nuclear weapons deployed in West-. 


„егп Europe. 


t 


In this case, the Soviet Union will ey to 
guard its interests and not to allow the upse- 
tting of balance. 

_ “Ме do have such potentialities,” stressed 
Andrei Gromyko. That, however, would be 
a forced measure, because the Soviet Union 
prefers agreement. But the American “‘inte- 
rim option? is unacceptable for a number of 
reasons. - 


First, it does not take into account the 
nuclear torces of-Britain ano France, NATO 
members and American allies. 

Secondly, it does not take into account 
buncreds of American nuclear-capable аисг- 
afts on airfields in West European countries 
and at least.on six aircraft carriers cruising 
not far trom Europe, 


Thirdly, the American proposal also deals 
with the fate of Soviet medium-range missiles 
in the Asian раг; of the USSR. Yet, noted 
Andrei Gromyko, it is very important to bear 
in mind that American medium-range nuclear 
weapons backed up by a ring of military 
bases in that part of the world cover the ent- 
пе Asian part of the Soviet Union, up to ‘the 
Taimyr Peninsula. The Soviet Union is entit- 
Jed tc oppose that in some way for defensive 
purposes.. 7 


Publicly, however, this is something that 
1S preferred not to be talked about. 


Taking the number of nuclear ДЕЛЕ asa 
criterion.in assessing the ratio of forces, And- 
rei Gromyko said that if now the NATO cou- 
niries had a 1, 5-1 advantage їп medium.ran- 


D 


r 
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ge nuclear weapons, then in case of the impl- 
ementation of the «афиш option" NATO - 
would have two and a half times as many - 
such munitions. 


The Soviet Union hes urged the United 
States to take à more objective attitude to 
American- Soviet relations. The Soviet Union 
is for their improvement. To avoid nuclear 
war, the character.of Soviet-American rela-. 
tions need to be changed for the better. 


He recalled Soviet proposals, beginning 
‘with the one on general and complete disar- 
mament. He described as a **bold and deter- 
mined step’’ the pledge assumed by the Soviet | 
Union not to be the first to use nuclear wea- 
pons. He pointed to January’s proposal of 
the Warsaw Treaty countries to NATO  cov- 
tries to conclude a treaty on the non-use of 
force between these two military alliances. 


Moscow now hears in reply: “Тһе propo- 
salis being considered". This is what Helm- 
ut-Kohl and Hans-Dietrich Genscher teld. 
Andrei Gromyko in Bonn. But how lońg 
will that *'corisideration" last? Inthe opin- 
ion of Andrei Gromyko, if there is a will for 
peáce, there can be no convincing argument 
against accepting that proposal. 


Moscow is expecting serious and concrete 
answers. 


APN 

4.4.83 
Issued by the Information Dept of the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta. 


ANTI-INDIAN PROVOCATION 
K. Georgiev Writes 


. Recently ап event occurred in Washington, 
which cannot be described otherwise- 


| | but an 
anti-Indian provocation. 
[i 


Chieftains of extre- 


‘independent state of 


N 
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mists advocating secession ofa part of the 


Punjab state from Ingia and creation ofan 
halistan gathered at a 
building of the US Congress." This gathering 
was attended by such prominent US political 
figures as Senators Jesse Helms апа Pete 
Wilson. According to press reports, Helms 
wasa sponsorof the meeting whose aim 
_ was to ensure a more substantial support by 
Washington for the idea of creating Khalistan. 


Lobbyists handed out various  *'information 
material", including a map of the south 
Asian subcontinent depicting a ` non-existent 
state... | ` 


It is not difficult to explain the emergence 
ofa  plan(aimed at destabilizing — India ) 
India's independent foreign policy, its 
tantly growing international prestige and the 
leading rolé played in the non-aligned move- 
ment have been provoking the US administra- 
tion, This country’s policy interferes with 
the implementation of the expansionist designs 
ofthe USA in Asia whose essence lies in 
expanding the sphere оѓ political, economic 
and military influence of the USA ` on that 
continent. í 


Efforts of US intelligence are spearheaded 


at undermining the unity of the Indian people, . > 


dismembering India into several small states, 
entiues subordinated to Washington's diktat. 
For this purpose  itsupports in every way 
separatist sentiments, conducts covert opera- 
tions with a view to triggering an economic 
and political crisis in the country. 


Punjab has occupied a place of prominence 


in Washington's plans, eg. Americars state 

ments on separatist leaders from Dal Khalsa 

standing up for Punjab‘s secession from India 

and creation of a Khalistan state. It is worthy 

of mentioning that Ganga Singh  Dillon,a 

leader of this organization, is a US 
‚6 | 


‘in Punjab 


cons: 


citizen. 
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Another one Jagjit Singh Chounan, had been 
deprived of the Indian citizenship and found 
refüge in the West where. he proclaimed him- 
self a self-styled President of so-called Kha- 
listan. Incidentally, Senator Jesse Helms, 
one of the above-mentioned participants in 
the Washington get-together, used his high 
post to get an entrance visa for Chouhan. 


riots 
and neighbouring Haryana, for 
setting up ‘‘embassies’’ and “consulates” of 
non-existent Khalistan in several Western 
countries. These “diplomatic” missions have 
become coordinating centres for conducting 
anti-Indian activities. It is worth-while not- 
ing that Punjab is far from being the only 


Chouhan and his colleagues incite 


state where such operations (are conducted.)... 


Washington has displayed an increased 
interest of late in the state of Jammu апа 
Kashmir which is of great strategic impor- 
tance. Harry Barns, US Ambassador to India 
as well as other Embassy staff members met 


` leaders of local separatists there. One of 


them held a conference with local secessionists 
where they discussed plans of struggle against 
India's national and territorial integrity. 


The meeting of Punjab 
Washington shows that far from Stopping 
anti-Indian activities the USA, tries to 
expand their scale. 


separatists in 


Issued by the Information Dept. of the 
USSR Consulate General in Calcutta 
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THE RIGHT TO WORK IN. BULGARIA 


The Constitution of the People’s · Republic 
of Bulgaria guarantees to cach and every one 
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of its citizens tne right freely to choose his 
profession, and to receive paymentiin return 
for his (or her) work, according to the 
quantity and quality of the work — he( or 
she) has done. The all-round development 
of the national economy has created condi- 
tions in public production, which enable 
hundreds of thousands of workers сапа 
employees to joinin it. The State sees, to 
it that the qualifications and production 
experience of the citizens should improve. 


The right to work is universal and 
equal in Bulgaria. It is freely realized. 
On completing his ( or her ) 16th year, every 
Bulgarian citizen, regardless of his nationality, 
origin, creed, sex, race, education, social ог 
material status, can apply .for a jab and go 
to work in any enterprise or office, in accor- 
dance with his (or her ) qualifications and 
education. Enterprises, offices and organiza- 
tions are bound to create favourable working 
conditions as regards hygiene and labour 
safety. . | 


Working hours are strictly established — 
‚а five day working week of 42 hours with 
two days of rest. Overtime is forbidden. 
It can only be imposed by exception, after 
permission has been obtained from the 
Inspectorate of Labour Safety. 


In a number of Normative Acts labour 
legislation has expressed the. special care 
enjoyed by young people. Among other 
things, education has the task of shaping 
the character of schoolchildren and develop. 
ing in them the qualities which will enable 
them, on completing «heir education, to 
be full-fledged workers and employees. 


Young people, graduating from univer- 
sities, colleges, special institutes, technical 
schools, secondary special and ` professional- 


* 
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technical. schools, are given jobs according 
toa special order on completing their educa- 
tion. The travelling expenses of experts 
and members of their families, as well as 
those for transporting their household goods 
and furniture from their permanent homes 
to their place of work, are paid for. by the 
enterprise or office to which they are 
appointed. 


The heads of ministries, departments and 
district people's councils, to which' young 
specialists are sent, are bound to ensure 
dwelling places for them, and assist them in 
finding work for the members of their families, 
and placing their children in crechgs, kinder- 
gartens. etc. 


All this clearly shows that for the citizens 
ofthe People's Republic of Bulgaria not 
only the necessary prerequisities for exercis- 
ing their right to work have been created, but 
also real guarantees for defending this right. 


^ —News From Bulgaria 
‘May 1953 


‘THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE’ 
Excerpts from 
President Ronald Reagan’s 


State of the 
Union address— 


Nearly half a century ago another Ameri-. 
can President, Franklin - Delano Roosevelt, 


in his second State of the Union message, 


. urged America to look to the future—to meet 


the challenge of  changeand the need for 


leadership that looks forward, not backward... 


The problems we inherited were far worse 
than most inside and out of government had 
expected; the recession was deeper than 
most inside and out of government | had 
predicted. Curing those problems has taken 
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more time, anda higher toll, than any of 
us wanted. Unemgloyment is far too high. 
Projected federal spending—if government 
refuses to tighten its own belt—will also be 
far too high and could weaken and shorten 
the economic recovery now underway. 


The inflationary expectations that led to a . 


21} percent prime rate and soaring mortgage 
rates two years ago are now 


that double-digit inflation is no longer a way 
of life. So, interest rates have. tumbled, 
` paving ће way for recovery in vital industries 
like housing and autos. 


We are witnessing an upsurge of produc- 
tivity and impressive evidence that American 
industry will once again become competitive 
in markets athome and abroad—ensuring 
more jobs and better incomes for the nation’s 
' workforce, 


In the meantime, the challenge of govern- 
ment is to identify the things we can do now 
to ease this massive economic transition for 
the American people. 


The Four-Part Budget Plan for Economic 
"Growth : The federal budget is both a symp- 
tom and a cause of our economic problems. 
Unless we reduce the dangerous growth rate 


in government spending, we could face the 
prospect of sluggish economic growth into 
the indefinite future. Failure to cope with 


this problem now could mean as much asa 
trillion dollars more in.national. debt in the 
next four years alone. 


Let us be clear about where the | deficit 


problem comes from. Contrary to the drum» _ 


beat we have been hearing for the last few 
months, the deficits we face are not rooted 
in defense spending. Taken as a percentage 


reduced by . 
almost half. Lenders have started to realize’ 


‘cut the rate of increase in federal 
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of the gross · national product, our defense 
spending happens to be only about four- 
fifths of what itwas in 1970. Noris the 
deficit, as some - would have it, rooted in 
fax cuts. Even with our tax cuts, taxes аз 
a fraction of gross national product remain 
about the same as they were in 1970. 


The fact is, our deficits come from the 
uncontrolled growth of the budget for dom- 
estic spending. During the 1970s, the share 
of our national income devoted to this dom- 
estic spending increased by more than 60 
percent—from 10cents out of every dollar 
produced by the American people to 16 cents. 


Let me outline a four-part plan to increase 
economic growth and reduce deficits. 


First, in my budget message, 1 will recom- 
mend a federal spending freeze. Y know this 
is strong medicine, but so far we have. only 


The government has continued to spend more 
money each year, though not as much more 
as it did in the past. Taken as a whole, the 
budget [ am proposing for the next fiscal 
year will increaee по more than the rate of 
inflation—in other words, the Federal Govern- 
ment will hold the line on real spending. 


I will request that the proposed sixmonth 
freeze іп. oost-of-living adjustments recom- 
mended by the: Social Security: Commission 
be applied to other  government-related 
retirement programs. Iwill also propose 
a one-year freeze ona broad range of 


domestic spending programs, and. for federal! 


civilian and military pay and pension  pro- 
grams. MO | 

Second, I will ask the Congress to adopt 
specific measurés sto control the growth of 


the so-called ‘uncontrollable’ spending pro- 
grams. These are the automatic spending 


spending. | 
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programs, such as food stamps, that cannot 
be simply frozen—and that have grown by 
over 400° percent since 1970. They are: the 
largest, single cause of the built-in or 
"structural" deficit problem. Our standard 
here will be :fairmess—insuring that the 
taxpayers’ hard-earned dollars go only to 
the truly needy; that none of them are 
turned away ; but that fraud and waste are 
stamped out. And, thereisa lot ofit out 
there. inthe food stamp program 
last year we identified almost $1, 100 million 
in overpayments. ` 


Third, 1 will adjust our program to restore - 
defenses by proposing $55,000 
in defense savings over the next 


America's 
million 
five years. 

Fourth, because we must insure reduction 
and eventual elimination of deficits over the 
next several years, I will propose a stand- 
зу tax Jimited to no more than 1 percent 
of the gross national productto start in 
üscal 1956. 
ias first approved our spending freeze ^ and 
»udget control program. · 

I realize that this four-part plan’ is 
easier to describe than it will be to 
But the looming deficits that hang over us 
nust-be reduced. i k 


' Expanding Employment Opportunities : 
No domestic challenge is more crucial than 
sroviding . stable, permanent jobs fòr all 
americans who want to work. The recovery 
vill provide jobs for most, but others 
will need special help and training tor 
jew skills, Shortly, 1 will submit to the 
Songress the Employment Act of. 1983 
lesigned to get at the special problems of 
he long-term unemployed as wellas young 


alone, 


It would last no more than three : 
rears and would start only if the Congress ' 


enact. | 
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people trying to enter ejob market. I will 
propose extending unemployment benefits, 
including special incentives to employers who 


hire the long-term unemployed, providing | 


‘programs for displaced workers, and helping . 


federally-funded and state-administered unem- 


ployment insurance programs provide workers 


with training and relocation 
Finally, our proposal will 


assistance, 
include new 


‘incentives for summer youth employment to 


help young people веѓа start in the job 
market. | | 

‘A New Priority for Trade: One out of 
every five jobs in the United States depends 
on trade. So, І will propose а broader 
Strategy in the field of international trade— 


_ one that increases the openness of our trading 


system and is fairer to America’s’ farmers and 
workers in the world marketplace. ‘ 


Widening Education Horizons :: We Ameri- 
cans are still the world’s technological leader 
in most fields. We mast keep that edge, 
and to do’ во же need to begin renewing 
the -basics—starting with our educational 
system. While we grow ‘complacent, others 
have acted, Japan, witha population only 
about half the: size of ours, graduates from. 
its universities more engineers than we do.... 


Assuring a Fair Society; Our commit- 
ment to fairness means that we must assure 
legal and economic equity for women, and 
eliminate, once and for all, all traces of 
unjust discrimination against women from 
the U.S. code. We will not tolerate wage 
discrimination based on sex and we intend 
to strengthen enforcement of child support 
laws to ensure that single. parents, most 
of whom are women, do not suffer 


unfair 
financial hardship. ‘ 


Also in the area oí fairness and equity, 
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we will ask for extensign of the Civil Rights 
‘Commission which is due to expire this 
year. The Commission is an important part 
. of the ongoing struggle for justice in America, 
and we strongly support its reauthorization. . 


Mobilizing the Private Sector; Over the 


past year, our task force.on private sector - 
initiatives has succssfully forged a working · 
partnership involving leaders of business, 


labor, education and government to address 
the training needs of American workers. 
Thanks to the task force, private 
initiatives are now underway inall 50 states 
ofthe Union and thousands of working 
people have been helped on making the 
shift from dead-end jobs and  low-demand 
Skills to the growth areas of high techno- 
logy and the service economy. Additionally. 
a major effort will be focused on encouraging 


the expansion of private community child 
care....... | 
America and һе World : America's 


leadership role in the. world came to us 
because of our own strength and because 
ofthe values which guide usas a society: 
free elections, a free press, freedom of reli- 
gious choice, free trade unions, and, above 


all freedom for the individual and rejection | 


of the arbitrary роње, of the state. These 
values are the bedrock of our strength... 
Strengthening the Warld Economy: But 


our strategy for peace with freedom must 
also be based оп strength—economic 
strength and military strength. А sirong 
American economy is essential to the well- 
being and security of our friends and allies. 
The restoration of a strong, healthy 
American economy has been and remains 
one ofthe central pillars of our foreign 
policy. | 


We must also recognize that our own 


‘export, 


-a country that has become great and 
sector , 
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economic well- being is inextricably linked to- 
the world: economy. We export over 20 
percent > of our industrial production, and 
40 percent of our farmland produces for 
We will continue to, work closely 
with the. industrialized democracies of 
Europe and Japan andwiththe Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund to ensure й has 
adeguate resources to help bring the — world 
economy  backto strong,  non-inflationary 
growth. As the Jeader of the West and as 
rich 
because of economic freedom, America must 


_ be an unrelenting advocate of free trade. 


` Restoring America’s Defenses: As we 
begin our third year, we have put in place 
a defense program that redeems the neglect 
ofthe past decade. We have developed a 
realistic military strategy to deter threats 
to the peace, and to protect our freedom if 
deterrence fails. 


A Bipartism: Policy .for Peace: America’s 
foreign policy is once again baséd on bipar- 


tisanship—on realism, strength, full partner. 


ship and consultation with our allies, and 


constructive negotiation with potential 
adversaries.. From the Middle East to 
` Southern Africa to Geneva, American diplo- 


mats are taking the initiative to make peace 
and lower arms levels, We should be 
proud of our role as peacemakers, 


U. S.. Soviet Relation and Arms Кейис- 


tion: At the heart (of our strategy for peace 
is our relationship with the Soviet Union. 


The past year saw'a change in Soviet 
leadership. ‘We are prepared for a positive 
change in  Soviet-American relations. But 
the Soviet Union must show, by deeds as 


wel as words, a sincere commitment to res» 
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-pect the rights and sovereignty of the family 
-of nations. 


'For our part, we are vigorously pursuing 
arms reductions negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. Supported by our allies, we have 
now put forward draft agreements proposing 
significant weapons reductions to equal and: 
verifiable lower levels. We insist on an 
equal balance of forces. And, given the 
over-whelming evidence of Soviet violations 
of international treaties, concerning chemical 
and biological weapons,’ we also insist that 
any agreement we sign сап and will be 
verifiable. 


^ [In the case of intermediate-range ые, 
forces, we have proposed the complete 
elimination of the entire class of land-based 
missiles. We are also prepared to caretully 
explore serious Soviet proposals....... 


—Span ' 
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IN DEFENCE OF SOCIAL SAFETY NET 


Francis Blanchard, ILO' Director- General 
writes { 


. + Social security systems in the industrialised 
' countries are in trouble. Мапу national fun- 
ds are only being kept out of the red by 
government suosidy-a process which means 
in effect.that zthese funds are living beyond 
their means anu thus stoking the process of 

: inflation. 


The malaise stems from factors external to. 
the schemes themselves. There is firstly the 
world economic recession which forces the 
funds to become national shock absorbers on 
a:scale they were never designed te face. 
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As unemployment grows іп volume-now 
more than 30 million §n the OECD countries- 
-as well as in duration (with as much as one- 
third of the unemployed out of a job more 
than six months)-the income of the funds has 
suffered a slump. 


At the same time they are being called 


upon to meet unprecedented expenses. In 
France, for ‘example, unemployment 
payments which amounted to only 1.1 


percent of benefits in 1971 rose to 6.5 per cent 
in 1980. In the Federal Republic of Germany 
the absolute value of unemployment benefits 
rose from 7 million marks in 1970 to 15 billi- 
ion in 1981. Some of the measures being 
taken to encourage employment of the young 
and of older persons, such as their exemption 
from social security contributions, -also 
affect the equilibrium of the funds. ` 


The second major reason for the crisis is 
the changing demographic structure with 
fewer and fewer working. people having to 
support ever greater numbers of retired 
people. With falling birth rates and 
improved . health services, the percentage 


' of older people in the total. population has 
been growing rapidly. 


Lowering the retirement age—doubtless a 


. desirable objective has also added to the 


burden on a athe funds in a manner 
which has not always been anticipated. 


Probably the most dramatic 
however, has come from the striking rise 
in the cost of medical services. These 
soared five-fold between 1960 and 1977 ‘in 
most of the industrialised countries including 
the United States, Japan, France and Canada. 
Contrary to the opinion of some who believe 
that rising expenditure on health has. simply 
stemmed from its cost-free availability, the 


impact, 


. - CURRENT AFFAIRS ss’ 


. patients’ partieipation in the payment for 
medical services does notseem to affect its 
scale. : i 


For example, in.France where the patient 
bears 25 per cent of the cost, consumption 
has not proved to be  lowerthan іп the 
United Kingdom where the entire cost is 
borne by the fund. The reasons have 
to be sought rather in the increasing sophi- 
stication of services as well, of course, as 
the. psychological factor of requiring and 
expecting ever better services. \ 


SEARCHING FOR SOLUTIONS 
While a very few European countries 


have been spared the worst of these pro- 
blems—Norway and Switzerland, for 
example—on the whole the industrialised 


countries are now looking in the same direc» 
tions for solutions. 


The easiest remedy is simply to reduce 
the benefits. In Sweden, for example, 
first two days of sickness are not ‘covered, 
Ina number of countries pensions are no 
longer 


scored notable successes. Thus in the 
Netherlands the growth in expenditure has © 
dropped from 18 per cent in 1975 


to 8.6 
per cent in 1979, 


But to pursue this path consistently 
implies a reversal in social policy. It means 
calling upon workers to abandon an acquired 
right. Politically itis hazardous and from 
the point of view of social progress, undesi- 
rable. | 


Another approach has been {о ‘'privatise’’, 
excluding certain. benefits from automatic 
coverage. The effect of this- method also is 
to question the liberal principle of the 
welfare state providing protection to tbe 


the . 


index-linked. Some countries have 
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entire population. Often this course of action 
is sweetened by the argument that too 
much security reduces dynamism and that 
excessive social security contributions are 


limiting industrial competitiveness. Studies, 
however, have shown that on the whole 
social security contributions form only a 


small part of the total expenditure for 


labour and are much subordinate to the 
item of wages.. 
. Another approach has been on the 


contrary to place the burdea on the shoulders 


. Of society as a whole, making the tax payer 
© rather than the beneficiary wholly respon- 
* sible for financing the funds. 


However, the essential question is rather 


. that of the global weight of obligatory pay- 


ments-taxes and  contributions—on the 
economy and of ‘a- thréshold of tolerance 
which should not be exceeded. 


There remains the narrow path of ration- 
alisation. This includes reduction of waste, 
more efficient management, more attention 
to prevention of accidents rather than their 
compensation. 


INTERNATIONAL MINIMA 


Looking at these trends . and the great 
dcbate to which they have given rise, [ 
would like to stress onething. The social 
element in the body politic is vulnerable. ір 
alist of options for cuts, social measures 
may seem the least damaging to eliminate 
and yet they are the core of national stability 
and cohesion and far more difficult to restore 
than to eliminate. 


The П.О°ѕз conventions—international 
treaties laying down standards— have sought 
in the social security field ‚їо lay — &ovn.a 
comprehensive set of internațional minima, 
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“Very specific, in their formulation, they 
have in a way defined an international safety 
net on social security below which the 


ratifying | countries cannot permit their 
coverage to sink. 
I stress: these are minima. As the 


Gebate proceeds about the various ways 
for easing the burderis of social security, the 
ILO's conventions, which are very widely 
ratified, are there аз an ever-present safety 
net below which cuts cannot be contem- 
plated. | ; | 


TRADE UNIONS HOLD KEY ТО 
PRODUCTIVITY INCREASE 


High unemployment and’ low labour 
productivity continue to plague many develo- 
ping nations in Asia, hampering their 
progress towards economic  seif.reliance. 
While the crucial role of higher production 
in generating national wealth is widely 
recognised, the key to the creation of a 
hespitable environment that would motivate 
the worker to /produce more has eluded 
many countries, 


A seminar on Trade Unions, Industrial 
Relations and Productivity, organised by the 
lLO's Workers, Education Branch and held 
recently in Tokyo, contributed to the- identi- 
fication of the key factors forthe develop- 
ment of a meaningful partnership between 
government, management arid. trade unions 
for sound labour relations and higher pro- 
ductivity in the countries of the ‘region. 
Participants included experts from the 
majority of Asian countries with varied social 


sysiems and from workers’ organisations 
of different orientation and international 
alfiliation. 


- tivity. 


.new equipment and the 
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In the developing countries of Asia, the. 
climate of responsible industrial relations. 
or worker motivation for higher productivity 
is only just beginning to emerge. Many 
Asian countries have made enormous pros 
gress in the last two decades in developing 
and modernising industry. Bot, at. least 
inthe early stages of this development, 
insufficient attention was paid to labour 
relations so that production and produc. 
tivity levels remained rather low, "This 


‘situation is now beginning to be understood 


and. appropriate measures are being con- 
sidered to develop sound industrial relations 
and to raise prodüctivity. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CHIEF CONCERN 


While trade unions in Asia areas come 
mitted as government' and management to 
increasing productivity in industry, their ` 
primary concern has been and continues to 
centre on combatting the high level of 
unemployment in their countries. In fact, 
theright oftrade unions to exist freely, to 
fully represent their members, is seen as 
the first basic ` step towards higher produc- 
Indeed, full recognition, coupled 
with a system of free collective bargaining 
at all relevant levels, and the recognition ' 
of trade unions as equal partners participat- 
ingin all processes and activities related 
to raising productivity are essential prere- 
quisites in motivating the workers to produce 
more, the meeting said. 


Productivity increase is closely ‘related 
to technological innovation, investment in 
introduction. of 
techniques. But'these measures 
can yield results only if the worker is acce- 
pted asa human being,and not merely as 
a cog in the production machine. 


modern 
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‘Many countries it Asia have already 
established . national. productivity organisa- 


tions. Trade usion participation іп pro- 
ductivity improvement efforts and. related 
national development programmes have, 


however, been hampered by the high incidence 
of unemployment. Andin most developing 
countries in Asia there are no social security 
or welfare benefits for the jobless (о fall 
back on. 
put it: “You cannot torce a hungry and 
an oppressed worker to think beyond today 
and tomorrow.” | 


HOPEFUL SIGNS 

But there are hopeful signs that 
leaders of national and international trade 
unions are looking to the future, beyond 
the compelling tasks of the moment. They 


the 


recognise that increased productivity means .- 


a larger pie for the final share-out and that 


the worker's right to afair share of the 
added: wealth generated by productivity 
increases isa basic must. The acceptance. 


of this right- by all concerned should goa 
long way in triggering worker motivation to 
prod: uce more. 


The involvement of workers’ organisa- 
.tions as full partmers in the process of 
increasing productivity is considered equally 
essential. Seminar participants pointed 
eut that the traditional “adversary” 
approach of trade unions towards  mana- 
gement and vice versa, with its class- 
conflict overtones, should give way to one 
: of full partnership, based on sound relations 
and a shared commitment to higher pro 
ductivity and national developmeat. 


.— News From ILO 
February 1983 
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As one participant at the seminar ` 


: Israel's northern borders have been 


. Israel, 
ties of the past. 


promote thé exchange of goods 
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` ISRAEL. LEBANON NEGOTIATIONS 


"The opening of negotiations between Israel 
and Lebanon on 28 December 1982 marked 
an important breakthrough in the peace proc- 
ess between Israéi and its neighbours. After, 
Egypt, Lebañon is the second neighbouring 
state to enter into direct negotiations with 
Israel. The fact that the talks are being held 
alternately at Halde, in Lebanon, and at Kiry- 
at Shemona, in Israel, is in itself significant : 


"There is direct, ongoing contact between the 


two sides, in the area itself... 


Israel's operation Peace for Galilee was 
launched not againt Lebanon or the Lebanese 
people, but against the PLO 
Lebanese soil. Asa result of 


terrorists on 
this action, 
secured, 
and an, opportunity has emerged restore 
Labanese for the Lebanese Government to 
independence and to reimpose its full 
authority in all parts of the country, 


An opportunity exists now, too, for good- 
-neighbourly relations between Lebanon and 
fo replace the tensions and hostili. 
Normal intercourse already 
exists, in many areas, between Lebanon and 
Israel, and many Lebanese, both. Christians 
and Moslems, have grown accustomed to 
these developments, just as they have naturally 
accepted official exchanges and direct talks, 


Good-neighbourly relations are now’ due 
to find expression in written and signed agree- 
ments. The basis for the present talks, and 
their ultimate goal, are the establishment of a 
framework for cooperation aud = fruitful 
relations which, in addition to providing for 
appropriate security arrangement, will also 
and. the 
movement of people between two countries, 
Clearly, today’s realiery of open borders and 
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bilateral contacts and relations will better 
take root and grow if it is regulated in 
formal and unambiguous agreements. Israel 
3s anxious to reach. such agreements with all 
possible speed. ' 


Some observers of the present negotiations 
argue that the pressures being exerted on the 
Lebanese, from both within the country and 
the outside, as well as the dangling of 
economic enticements by Arab countries 
with which Lebanon has ties, cannot be 

` ignored. Unless, however, Lebanon now 
stands firm in the face of. attemps to 
sabotage the peace process by elements 
clearly hostile to the common interests of 
Zebanon and Israel, 
in future show'interest in entering into peace 
talks with Israel could weli be discouraged 
Zrom doing so by similar tactics. 
this “logic”? now would encourage 
militants and severely set back the chances 
of peace. between Israel and other neighours. 


Both Israel and Lebanon cherish а natur- 
cl desire for peace in the wake of the suffering 
they have endured because of PLO and Syrian 
occupation of Lebanon. It is now for Leba- 


non to: overcome psychological barriers and. 
“o free itself from the pressures that have so. 


far discouraged it from advancing confidently 
:Owards “а relationship with Israel rooted 
„Та overall security and mutual trust... . 


-for its part, is confident 
present ` difficulties notwithstanding, 
соттоп interests of the two countries: ‘will 
ultimately prevail, leading to a succesful 
sonciusioa of ihe currert negotiations. | 
When the negotiations between Israel апа 
~ebanon bogan, а monti ато, a broad area of 
igréement already ex.sted bet tween _theliwo co- 
a3ntries with regard to the talks, Israel bas 
Seen negotiating in good faith in order to help 


„Israel, 


| bring about an accord which, in 


Arab states that might. 


` To accept ` 


that, © 
the. 


. ational force 


and violence, 
.iron-clad security guarantees 
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its wake, 
would facilitate the withdrawal of all fore 
eign forces from Lebanon. The negotiations 
have made some headway: agreement has been: 
reached on the agenda ; working subcommit- 
tees have been established and have started 
meeting : and the negotiations themselves 
continue to be held on a regular basis. at 
Halde and Kiryat Shemona. At this point | 
Israel is convinced that more progress 
could have been made, were it not for a 
number’ of factors that seek fo undermine 
the talks. | 


| Israel views normal relations with Lebanon · 
as an integral part of any security arrangem- 
епќѕ.:.. Normal relations between two neighbo- 
uring countries cannot be considered asa 
betrayal of national interests. Yet, Israel's. 
efforts to reach agreement on normal 
relations are being resisted. Itis difficult to - 
escape the conclusion that the Lebanese 
resistance to normalizing relations with Israel 
is the result of Arab pressure. and is one 


. more indication that the Arab world does not 


were want peace with israel. 
its goal, then surely it. 


If indeed peace’ 
would not consid. 


` er the movment of goods and. people between 


two neighbours as something akin to treason, . 


.nor would it consider the negotiations which 


are'now 'taking place in such a friendly 


atmosphere as something to be castigated and | ` 


condemned, 


Based on past experience, Israel does not А 
consider the presence of UNIFIL or a multin- 
sufficient ` to prevent. terrorist 
infiltrations into southern Lebanon and 
dangers of destruction to both countries which 
would be posed bya return of terrorism 
‘There can be no substitute for: 
reinforced by 
good-neighbourly relations between. the two ` 


“> 


the ~ 
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` countries. Following its establishment in 
southern Lebanon i in 1978, UNIFIL was una- 


5 ble to stop rocket attacks against, Israeli: 


population centres апд. the retrenchment of 
the PLO in the area under their supervision. 
Recently, . the multinational force stationed 
in Beitut has been unable to stop PLO 
terrorists from infiltrating through its lines to 
carry out acts of sabotage and. аак Bath 
MORE in the area. 


At the outset of the negotiations, Israel 
raised proposals designed to create moment- 
um in order to achieve the immediate withdr- 


awal of all foreign forces from Lebanon. ‘It. 


suggested а plan for a partial withdrawal of 
all foreign forces, under certain conditions. 
Unfortunately, there is little ‘evidence to date 
that efforts have been made by the other. par- 


' ties penne to give serious thought to this - 





plan. 


t i 
4 vd 


UND 


“This” "proposol is one example of 
Tsrael's desire te advance the negotiations in 
ways that appear’ to be tese and accep- 
table. 


Israel's aims are clear; to leave Lebanon 
as soon as possible; to establish security агг” 
angements which wil prevent Lebanese 


‘territory from being used once more for hos- 


tile attacks against Israel; and to formalize 
the good- neighbourly , relations that exist 


. between the Israeli and Lebanese people. in 


order to achieve a speedy and positive arran- 
gement to the satisfaciton of all, Israel's 
efforts must be matched by a bold and cons» 
tructive approach ‘on the part of the other 
parties to the talks. 


| | —News from Israel 
` ! —March 1, 1983 
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“THROUGH THE END” 
DjORD;E KOSTIC 
. Translated from Serboeroation 
- by. B 
ALOKANANDA MITIER | 


о. 25 
Na Која strana da ktené, 
u koju ruku da grunge 
razapete udice, 
sve je ut petamnelo, 


Bestezinske ogtlice | 


vise svuda iznad mene i i cekaju —— 


jutro da pokupi 
Barukvice, 

i uz telo pripijeno 
toplom hranom pijavice 
` da zagrne i ogrne i da 
zaspi kao san, 

kae pre, 

4 kao dan. 
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/ Kod svakog trenutka 

| raspevana svadba i 

- poklon iznenada ed nekud 
prispeo. | 

Udjite slobodno ! 

Ovo je samo moja kuca. 

^ dli trenutak moj. 


sporo | 
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On which side to go,. | 
on which hand to throw. 


the line of fishing-hooks. — 


-Darkness falls everywhere, 
weightless necklaces 
` dangle above me 


and wait for slow morning 
to gather bracelets 


"and press close ` 
-with warm foed of leeches 
to cover, embrace, 


fall asleep: like a dream . 
as before, 


"as the day. 


i 
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At every moment 
a wedding rejoices, 
from somewhere a sudden gift. 
appears. 


— Welcome inside, 
This is my house, 
or just my moment. 


6 
‘Hladne su mì сике, i i prsti prazni 
ostavljeni sami, 
etkinuti i odneti, 
sa dozivem u kostima 
`1 ойша u &ocimi, - 
. ostacima na rukama, 
cisto beli i fosforhi, 
ostavljeai ispod vrata 
pred samoce 
‚ da ik nadje, - 
mimoidje, 
nekad neko kada svane 
pod svodove ove kuce. - 
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A juce je ostalo na peti otisnuto 
kraj puta, 


kao da je zaboravljeno ili шшш; 


ostalo je uzemljeno, 


okruzeno i 1 pognuto. 


Neka ste dobro dosi! .- 


Mi vecito cutimo u ‘cauri. 


nesporazuma. . 


Niko nas ne pita : di 
kada smo dosli 


ni kada smo posli ? 


THROUGH THE END - 18 
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_ My hands are cold, my fingers 


E" empty 


_abaadoned, alone, 


plucked and removed 
with a cry in the bones 
and eyes in the hight, 
with remnants on hands; 


` 'elear white and коон, 


ieft under the door’ 

in front of solitude 

to be found, 

and passed, 

by somebody someday. 
when dawn approaches 
below. the arches 

ef this house, 
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Yesterday - | | 
"was left on the heel imprinted 
at the side of the road, 


as if forgotten or cast off, 
left earthed, 

encircled and bent.. 

So, you are welcome ! 


We are silent forever 


` ів a cocoon of Ert deret dia. 


Nobody asks us : 
When we came 


вог when we went ? 


a and Foreign Periodicals 


FEAR AND PROPERTY 
DAVID COWEN Writes 

Fear is the most destructive 
map. His negative ^ feelings—his 
tiveness, his power-urges and his 
_all.spring from his innate fears. 


destruc- 
cruelty— 


Knowing this' and realizing that fear is 
illusory. is the most awakening, freeing thought 
there is. ` 2 

-For whatis there to fear? Н із only a 
. lack of understanding, a lack of awareness, a 
certain kind of blindness. 


“To be unafraid does not mean tobe 
reckless. You will act with full awareness 
of your actions. You will avoid, to .the 
best of your ability, causing pain to yourself 
or othérs. You will be sensitive to the éffects 
of your actions upon others. 
die needlessly before your time; yet when 
death comes it is welcomed as a friend. ‘You 
will not fear the storm, for it will pass, 


to. ре missed. 


Eliminate. fear and you have 
most of man’s woes. -People will be 
to one another for there will be nothing to 
fear, nothing to lose, nothing to destory or 
hurt. | ; n: 

. You walk in .thé valley of death 
_ are not afraid for ever there, there is life. á 


much a right 
basically one’s’ attitude 


Beeps is not so 
responsibility. It is 
чо it that is important. | 

in itself,, property is neither good nor 
bad. But when it becomes’ an adjunct to 


emotion in 


You will not | 


and | 
it has. great beauty and is an experience not 


CN . that possessions have 
eliminated 
kinder - 


„апа 


asa 


. the ego it is no longer, a benefit 


but an 
, obsession. : ү К ' 
People, too, can be Seen as possessions, 


as property—‘a man's wife,’ for example. 


| The sponsibility of private. property'is 
not to be taken lightly. A person should 
relinquish his preoccupation with. it if it 


affects the 


mental or social 
majority. ; 


health of the 


'As'no man. is an island,’ every man in 
society has a duty to bis neighbour. Private _ 
property сап соте between him and . his 
obligations. This does not mean that. one 
should not own private property, but it does ` 
mean that where the public good is; concerned 
private property must take second place. 


The ‘having’ society creates desires and 
demands which are never satisfied ; it leads 
to greed and violence and ends in self- destruc- 
tion. 


А ‘being’ society is а saner society, for 
‘being’ does not need to ‘have’ and it knows ` 
value only inso fac 
as they Ёо а need that is vital to life itself 
Possessions then become tools that can be 
used for the common good. 


They do not bolster up the ego or promise : 


а false sense of security: 


Property by itself has no value іп a ‘being , 
society for “to be’ has more meaning than. 
‘to have’. ‘Being’ accepts that outer . security 
is an illusion so longas опе іѕ not secure 


' within oneself. i 


Total freedom ` is not feasible from the 
very nature of life itself which, in all its forms, 


is a community of association. “The atoms, 
the cells, the human body, the person, 


family, the nation. are all combinations: of 


finely tuned inter-relationships, each > bound . 


to the other for surviyal, each needing 
other, each limited in its freedom to ` 
dividualistic. 


the 
be in- 


Therefore freedom is conditional and has 
meaning only asit accepts responsibility for 
others. One is free^ to be vend to become 
but if one attemps to claim unfettered free-. 
dom for oneself, in 
oneself in chains that are stronger than the 
will to freedom. 


Being free involves no personal attach- 
ments to fellow human beings ez to things. 
True freedom i is property less. 


—From The Theosophist 
^ January 1983 


MAHARSHI DEBENDRANATH TAGORE 
Dr Jogindra Nath Chowdhuri Writes 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan in his book 'Reco-. 
мегу of Faith’ says, **Ramakrisna, Devendra- 
nath Tagore, Ramana Maharshi are among 
our modern spiritual seers.” Inthe main 
building of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, New 
. Delhi, Ifound some names written under 
the heading—''Those who saw God," and 
among them was the name of Debendranath. 


Born on May 15, 1817, Debencranath 
was the eldest con of Dwarkanath Tagore, an 
intimate friend and close associate ` of Raja 
Ramm shan Roy, and a big Zamindar and a 
bustaess masnate. As Dwarkanath's income 
was in profusion, so was also his charity in 
abundance. A contemporary newspaper wrote 
about him thus, “То describe Dwarkanath's 
public charities would be іо enumerate every 


charitab le institution in Calcutte,for, from - 
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the. 


the long run one finds, 


` father 
. became acquainted with big men in Calcutta— 


‘feeling of heavenly joy, of stoicism, 


natural inquisitive query within 
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which of. them has he withheld his most 
liberal donations ? : 


He has not only given largely but wisely." 

An well-educated.and liberal man, be bad 
been to England twiceand wasa friend of 
the famous Sanskrit scholar, F. Max Mueller... 


Debendranath was thus ‚bora ofan illus- 
trious father who took proper саге for the 
education . of the son. His education first 


' started in his home and then he was admitted 


into the Anglo- Hindu School of Rammohun, 
and, afterwards, into Hindu College, Calcutta. 
But at the age of seventeen, : his father took 
him out of the College and made him a pro- 
bationer in the Union Bank where Dwark- 
nath was *a director. Debendranath had also 
to take training in Carr and Co., in which his 
held 50% shares. - Ву and by, he 


Indians and Europeans. When at times, his 
father entertained. such persons jn gardev- 
parties with pomp and grandeur, he was 
on, occasions, askedto look after them. 
But he was indifferent to these things while 
his father considered them essential for a 
successful business career. Dwarkanath soon 
realized that the mind of the son was bent 
towards religion and philoscphy fes 


At the age of twenty:one, on the moors 
Jit night. just. previous: to. the death oi his 
( Debendranath's) grand-mother .when she 
had been lying under a shed by the side of 
the Nimtala burning-ghat, and ‘Sankiiten’ 
was going on there, Debendranath iol 
suddenly a mysterious change in his mind—a 
sac of 
indifference ta wealth. He felt astorisned 
at this and thought within himself tat 
uptil then he had néither known nor 12.101 
anything about: God ard religion. His 
bimsof was 
then : *Wherefrom did I receive such bliss ?" 


On further thinking, Le ce rec 


14%, 2€ 
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that God in His infinite Grace had. blessed 
him at the right moment of his life. His 
-query within himself was then, “Who says 
there is no God ?" 
Thus Debendranath received the ray of 
.a new life, though for a short while only. 
Butas he could not receive such bliss again 
in spite of his best endeavours in prayer and 
meditation, a peculiar despondency soon 
overtook him. He wasin utter despair 
about his future, and finding no other hope, 
he made up his mind to study Sanskrit in 
right earnest and to master this language 
well enough to understand thoroughly . the 
sacred , scripture, viz, the vedas and the 
upanishads which might be of benefit to him. 
During the “dark night of his soul,” as 
. Debandranath called this stage of his life, a 
flying leaf. of [sopanishad, edited by Rammo- 
han Roy, accidentally came to his notice and 
he picked it ор. ` This paper came to his 
relief, as it gave hima cluetohis future 
course of action. He realized the imperative 
necessity of abandoning all worldly pleasures, 
pomp and grandeur and of concentrating 


his attention to the meditation and worship. 
peace 


of God with a view to deriving real 
of mind. ys 

A distaste . for wealth and’ luxury .grew 
in him, and he became a sincere devotee of 


one All-pervading God. His real state of К 


mind may. be known from опе of his subse- 
quent letters to Max Mueller in which, he 
wrote, "То be in the world, but not of it, is 
my beau ideal of a Sannyasin, and in that 
sense i am one." 


Ia his boyhood, he had occasion to come 
into close contact with Rammohan who made 
-a deep impression on his mind and оп whom 
he looked with special ‘veneration. 
Rajah's belief in one God appealed to bim. 


most,shaking his belief inthe worship of 
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. han Roy's religious and social views 


The А 


different deities. Afterwards, as he came to 
acquire a good knowledge of the upanishads, 
belief in one God above all gods founda 
permanent impress in bis heart. ' 


The Tattwabodhini Sabha was established 


on October 6, 1839 mainly with the object 


of publicizing · the underlying Truth of all 
Scriptures and specially that of the upanishads. 
«With the formation -of this Sabha, Rammo- 
emerge 
in the life of the nation...as;the embodiments 
of all round progress. The unification of 
these diverse elements of the national life 
through the bond of national  monotheism 
was an organizational achievement of no 


mean order and it reflects credit on the tact, 


foresight and earnestness of the young Deben- 
dranath.” (History of Bengal, ` 1757-1905, 
Calcutta University, р. 568. ) 


He was initiated into Brahmoism on the 
7th Paus, 1765 зака ( December 21, 1843, ) 
He held this day of his initiation’ very sacred, 
and considered it as heralding a newlife in 
him i | 

Following - the footsteps of his father, 
Rabindranath used tb. observe the above day 
every year by an ‘utsav’ with special ‘upasana’ 
or prayer to Ged-at Santiniketan ; discussions 
on various religions and a fair were also 
held. As desired by the Maharshi . in his . 
Trust Deed of Santiniketan, this day is being 
Observed as above, even at present 


"ооо os. 


He also. desired thorough acquaintance 
with the Vedas, which, unfortunately, was 
not then available in Bengal. So, he fsent 


: four pandits to Benares to study them there. 


Debendranath had been to 
to know  therealotate of things there. In 
1845, he published the, book, Vedantic 
Doctrines vindicated, and, in the same year, 
at his instance, was started the English | 
translation of the Upanishads by Rajnarayan ` 


Benares once 
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Basu. From 148, he started the publication 
of the Bengali translation of the Rig-Veda 
with its original in Sanskrit inthe Tattva- 
bodhini. ‘ | 
' The initiation of Debendranath along 
with twenty other young men into Brahmoism 
by Pandit Ramchandra Vidyavagis, the first 
acharya of the Brahma Samaj. must be taken 
to bea momentous event in the history 
the Brahmo Samaj and, this is specially ко, 
because of the initiation of Debendranath 
who played a very significant role in revital- 
„zing the Brahmo Samaj... . 
His father expired in London on August 
1, 1846, and in the course of about 14 years 
Carr Tagore and Co, and the Union Bank, 
in which Debendranath and his brothers 
had vital interests, went into liquidation 
owing to losses because of world-wide trade 
depression. Го meet the liabilities of Carr 
and Co., he did not hesitate to give up their 
properties received by a Trust of the father, 
although be alone had.’ no prope authority 
todo so. А conscientious manas he was, 
he wanted to get rid of tne liabilities even 
by living in poverty after surrendering as 
. much property as need be. On another 
occasion, not long apart, as soon as he found 
that he had forgotten to iaclude in the inven- 
tory of their property his valuable ring, then 
on his finger, he requested its inclusion in the 
list. He paid also his father’s promised 
amount of one lakh of rupees ( with iaterest ) 
tothe District Charitable Sovziety, desired 
by his father in his will, as he very rightly 
considered it, too, as a debt. It appears from 
his autobiography that he was not at all sorry 
for financial losses, Rather he felt himself 
one ladder up in his spiritual life, and despite 
various problems and worries for the dis- 
eharge of liabilities, he devoted most of his 
wakeful moments in prayer, study to shastras, 
and in writing religious books. 
8 


‘duty of service to humanity and tried 


of 
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He was, also, always aware of his sacred 
todo 
goodtothe peoplein every possible. way. 
He gave liberal donations to various institu- 
tions. The Hindu charitable institution in 
Calcutta was established mainly through his 
efforts. He was connected with many other 
institutions including the Hindu College. He 


. was, also, in favour of female education, and 


was of opinion that the main obstruction to 
the spread of their education was ignorance 
:and conservatism of men. 

He was, moreover, connected with many 
organizations of social welfare. He was an 
active member of the Hindu Theo-Philanth- 
topic Society which had as its objcet the 


moral uplift of the people. As President of 
the Suhrid Samiti, his efforts were directed 
towards female education, re-marriege of 


Hindu widows, abolition of early marriages 
and of polygamy. According to  Jogesh 
Chandra Bagal, one of his biographers he 
gave away lakhs and lakhs of rupees in 
charity- for the welfare of the people.... 

Frequently, did he (the Maharshi)go to 
his "Sadhan Ashram” at Santiniketan, and 
at times, to the Himalayas, the natural 
beauties of which not only charmed him but 
he felt keenly the presence of the Creator 
amidst His bountiful gifts there, Rabindra. 
nath, in his boyhood, was once taken to 
Dalhousie by his father, and, thereby, the , 
future poet laureate “early learnt to commune 
with Nature amidst the sublime solitude of 
the King of Mountains.”’...... : 

We can, also, in no way, forget his con- 
tributions ќо Bengali literature which is 
evident, specially trom his autobiography 
and valuable. writings on various topics, 
including his Bengali translation of the Rige 
Veda, published in the Tattvabodhini Patrika 
founded by him. 

. ^S —The Indian Messenger. 
February ,983 . 


1062. 
OUTER SPACE АМО THE ECONOMY 


I. Isachenko, Cand. Sc. ( Economics) 
- Writes 

There was a time when people questioned 
the practicality of space exploration. They 
no longer do. Astronomy, weather forec- 
asting, medicine, biology, agriculture, metallu- 
rey, and many other areas need information 
that can be obtained only in outer space. 
Expenditures on space exploration have 
already been more than compensated....... 


One of the important results of space 
exploration is the creation of new technical 
means which can be widely used inthe 
economy. ‘ 

Communication space satellites are 
integral part of the infrastructure of the 
modern world economy. According to the 
estimates of UN exp:ris, a total of 95 
satellite communication systems, including 
three international; five regional aad 70 
national, are now operating, or will be 
operating by 1985. Countries which do 
not have communication satellites of their 
own use comm.nications channels provided 
by. the space satellites of other countries 
and of international ` organisations, The 
volume of information provided by Sputniks 
is growing steadily, this despite the fact 
that other means of communication are 
also being developed. It is expected that 
by the year 2000 satellite-based communica- 
fion systems will ensure up to 25 per cent of 
the total volume of radiotelephone service 
and up to 50 per cent of the total volume 
of visual transmissions and the ^ transmission 
of digital information: 


Satellite communication systems have made 
it possible to improve greatly the quality of 
the service provided. Sputniks have provided 
the basis for setting up the first global com- 

_taunication system, which is an important 
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_ step forward in the development of informà. 


tion technology. Space satellites have also 

made it possible to ensure direct TV trans- 

mission of major international events to all 

countries ofthe world. More than 140. 
countries use the INTELSAT international 

satellite system. Soviet communication 

satellites, which form the technical basis of 

the Intersputnik system, are used by different 

countries to exchange TV programmes and 

to ensure telegraph and telephone communis. 
cation with many countries in Europe, Asia, 

Africa and America. 


Regional and national satellite communi- 
cation systems have proved highly effective 
for long-distance telephoning and for televi- 
sion broadcasting....... i 


The solution ofthe problems of direct 
telecasting to miniature collective and indis 
vidual’ ' receivers via Sputniks will make it 
possible to widely practice teaching by televi- 
sion. Scientists are also studying other 
possibilities for raising the effectiveness of 
communication satellites, 


Sea navigation is another area in which 
space satellites are increasingly finding applis 
cation. Unlike short-wave radiocommunica+ 
tion, satellite communication is more reliable, - 
more effective and cheaper. Space satellites 
make it possible for ships to receive prompt 
meteorological information, to organise ап 
effective storm warning system, to choose the 


safest and most optimal sea routes and to 
cut substantially their sailing time. All this 
considerably improves the conditions of the 


usage of cargo and fishing vessels and passen- 
ger ships, and makes sea navigation more 
efficient. ` І 


\ 


By the end of 1981, about 900 ships were 
equipped with ^ satellite communication 
Stations. According to INMARSAT experts, 
another 1,700 ships will be equipped with such. 
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Stations by-the end. of 1987. Since the 
beginning of 1982, the ` ships ploughing the 
-waters of thé Atlantic, Pacific and 
Oceans have been using the services of 
INMARSAT, the ‘international organisation 
of marine satellite communication, which 
unites the 37 largest sea-powers. 


. The practice of sea navigation shows that 
in many cases the inaccurate location of ships 
—due to imperfect 1 
hampers search-and rescue. operations 
leads to considerable damage and the loss 
of human life. Thus, more than 750 large 
ships were lost due to various reasons between 

"1978 and 1980 alone. -The international 
space system KOSPAS-SARSAT, created 
jointly by Soviet, American, French and 
Canadian specialists, will help improve 


and 


` The system’s equipment,- designed by the 
. participants in the project, will make it 
possible to determine tbe position of planes 
and ships in distress within a range of 3-5 
kilometres, 


Space equipment designed to register 
processes taking place in the, atmosphere 
helps improve weather forecasting and raises 
.its accuracy. A system of meteorological 


observation has been set по jointly by the. 


-USSR, the USA, West European countries 
and Japan. The information it provides is 
widely used in weather forecasting both 
locally and on a global scale. 

Accurate weather forecasting determines 
the economic. effect of the use of weather 
satellites. "Thus, the space system Meteor, 
' which has been successfully used for more 


than. 15 years now, helps save 500. 00 million: 


roubles a year. 


Surveying the natural resources cf the 
earth from outer space is also very useful 
economically. 


Indian 


communication means-—- 


the 
means of locating ships and planes in distress. 


tatives 


."'that seems 


information obtained from 
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near-earth orbits is very helpful in. forec- 
asting crop — yields, in evaluating pasture 
areas and forest resources, in analysing 
land tenure, in geological prospecting, in 
determining water catchment areas, in 
discovering the sources of water pollution, 
and in évaluating the damage resulting 
from natural disasters. 


The study of ‘the Earth’s surface using 
Space satellites is estimated to be 10-15 
times cheaper per unit of area than aerial 
photography. =; 

Surveys of the Earth from the Soviet 
orbital stations and Spu'niks of the Meteor- 
Priroda type is used for implementing the 
plans for developing the Soviet fuel and 
raw material base, together with measures 
ensuring the- rational management of 
nature and the recovery of land and water 
resources....... ; 


Not long ago, the second UN Conference 
on the exploration and use of outer space 
for peacaful purposes took place in Vienna. 
This international forum, in which repressn- 
of about 100 countries took part, 
discussed the results of the first25 years 
of the *'space age," which started in October 
1957 with the launching ofa Soviet earth . 
satellite. ' : 

| — Science and Engineering 
| 5.1.83 


SCIENCE AND DOGMATISM 


Although the literal meaning of the word 
‘dogma’ was simply. an opinion, it came to 
be regarded in ancient Greece as something 
good." In its modern connot- 
ation a dogma refers to a statement accepted 


` as true by a group or an institution as part 


of the framework in which it functions, 
Usually the term is used in the “context of 


+ 
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. @ religion or theology. 


"The Scientific enterprise is also based оп 
certain implicit assumptions: For example, 
we take it for granted that there is some- 
thing fo be known, that every occurrence 
has a cause, that nothing comes out of 
nothing, that nature is governed by uniform 
laws, etc, Because of this it is sometimes 
stated that science has its own dogmas. 
From this one tends to conclude '( some- 
what illogically ) that science is dogmatic. 


What must ` be remembered is that the 
scientific community accepts its fundamental 
assumptions only because they seem to 
lead to meaningful and consistent results. 
Indeed, the history of science reveals that 
science has, when the need arose, abandoned 
` some of its fundamental beliefs, 


Consider, for example, the principle of 
conservation of matter. It was, in a sense, 
& dogma of science for over a century. 
But with the discovery of the equivalence 
. between matter and energy, and their inter- 
convertibility, this principle was modified 
into a more satisfactory assumption, namely, 
the conservation of  matter-energy. There 
is nothing sacred even about this principle : 
physicists have, on occasions considered the 
possibility of its violation also. In the 
1920's for ‘example, in the face of difficult 
conceptual situations in atomic physics. N. 
Bohr, Н.А. Kramers, and J.C. Slater pro- 
posed that perhaps in certain processes the 
fundamental conservation principle. does not 
. hold. Physicists toyed with a similar idea 
again in the 1930’s when difficulties arose 
in the explanation of the phenomenon of 
beta decay, Similarly, with the — recogniticn 
‘ofthe uncertainty principle the — notion.of 
causality has undergone considerable modifi- 
cation. The Theory of Relativity threw out 
. fhe dogmas-of absolute space and. absolute 


part, 
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time : the very foundations of “Classical 
physics. 


Science has also been condemned for its 
dogmatism on another score: in its adamant 
refusal to incorporate supra-physical, psychic, 
Spiritual, teleological, and similar factors 
as possible components of the universe, 
Now, since it is entirely possible that these 
could be ingredie.ts of our universe, and 
that because of our limited or as. yet 
undeveloped faculties we are unable to re- 
cognize them, it is sometimes claimed that 


‘science has noright to reject such possibi- ' 


lities. However, we should not forget that 
for more than three thousand years thinkers 
and investigators of various civilizations have 
talked about these, but very little tangible 
evidence for their existence bas come forth. 
Even after the emergence of modern science, 
and down to our own times, some serious 
and competént -scientists have believed in’ 
the' existence of such phenomena and - spent 
many years and energy in trying to unravel 
their existence, but with very little success. 


‚ At least their efforts have not yielded disco- 


veries which are compelling enough to be 
universally acclaimed as true when judged 
by the rather stringent standards of the 
scientific community. 


Granted, anything and everything: is 
indeed possible in an infinite universe ^ of 
which we know butan infinitesimially small 
But until there is sufficient indication 
that something does exist, beyond enthusia- 
Stic statements from respected people, it 
would be unreasonable and futile-to condemn 
the scientific community as being dogmatic 
unless it declares such a thing to be scienti- 
fically true. | 


Immanuel Kant characterized the dogmatic 
attitude as one which accepts basic - premises 
uncrifically. In this sense many ., individual 


* 


‘soiéntists ere: dogmatic, They do not always ^ 


Pause to reflect upon the basic assumptions 
.Of science. That is to say, they do not spend 


much time analyzing the epistemological 
-import of the foundations of science, Whee 
ther this is a vice or a virtue 
for the sheer material progress of science has 
been achieved to alarge extent precisely 


when the.working scientist вое" ahead with 
available concepts and questionable supposie 


tions. If Newton had spent more time on 
. the compatibility ofthe concepte ot absolute 
space and absolute time, he might never have 
formulated his principles in mechanics. If 
Euler had devoted his efforts towards the 
clarification of the metaphysical foundations 
of analysis-as did Berkeley-his contributions 
to mathematical physics would probably have, 
been on a раг with those of Berkeley. And 


` if the theoretical physicists of the 19th century 
had paid too much attention to the epis- 


temological thorns associated with causality 
and induction, they would quite possibly 
have refrained from making some of their 
bold generalizations. “Оо you know why 
Einstein said the most original and profound 
things about space and time in our genera- 
tion ?, asked David Hilbert, and answered: 


“Because he had learned nothing at all 
about the philosophy of time and space !* 


This certainly does not mean that. the . 


should ignore the philosophical 
But the paradox 


scientist 
components of his quest. 


of buman achievement is that too much 
attention to minutiae right ‘at tbe outset 


retards rather than facilitates advancement. 
Yet we must remember that every .scientist 


of consequence has, at sometime or 
reflected on these questions, for 


such ап analysis science would be,in the 
words of Paul Valery, no more than “a 
collection of successful recipes.” 


May 1983 
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EDUCATION IN BULGARIA ^ . ^ 
A. Fol, Minister of Education of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria Writes : 

Education and culture had а special mis- 
sion inthe history of the Bulgarian people. 
Bulgaria's greatest national achievements. and 
contribution to universal human development 
Пеш public education and the national 
culture. i 


The cons: lidation and development of the 
Bulgarian state in the 9th century was 
connected with the work of Cyril and 
Methodius and their disciples, with the crea- 
tion ofthe Old Bulgarian script, with the 
establishment of the Bulgarian language 
(after Greek, Latin and Hebrew ) in which 
the Christian religion was spread. The Ohrid 
school of Kliment ( 9th century ), ( Kliment 
was one of the first disciples of Cyril and 
Methodius ) comprised about 33,5С0 pupils 
and trained ecclesiastics as well as teachers 
to instruct the people in the Bulgarian tongue. 
The 10th century saw.such an efflorescence 
of Bulgarian education and culture that came 
justifiably to becalled the Golden Age. 
After the liberation of Bulgaria from Byzan- 
tine rule, in the 13th and 14th century educa- 
tion and culture reached a second peak. 
Patriarch Euthymius, Gregory Tsamblak and 
other men of letters of international renown 
shine inthe history of Bulgarian education 
and culture of that time. 

Education and literature were the spiritual 
force which preserved the Bulgarian nationa- 
lity in the subsequent 500 years of Ottoman 
bondage. Besides preserving it, they were 
the main motive force in the national revolu- 
tion. Hristo Botev, Vassil Levski and all 
out-standing men of the liberation struggle 
of the Ottoman rule ( 19th centurv ), ‘the 
Bulgarians жете {ће best educated population 
in the Ottoman Empire. In 1878, the year 
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of Bu'garia’s Liberation, there were 1,500 
schools in Bulgaria and 20 per cent of the 

population could read and write, In 1879 
‚ the first law on public education proclaimed 
compulsory primary school education. 


After the victory of the people’s demo- 
cratic rule in 1944, the heritage was, gener- 
ally speaking, good if we compare it to the 
educational standards in the big European 
countries which had developed freely for 
many centuries. А lot of work was 
in Bulgaria to do away withthe illiteracy 
that had been inherited and covered about 
25 per cent of the population, and to enroll 
about 100,000 children (20 per cent . of the 
total number ) who did not attend school 
or had dropped out. The traditional studio- 
"Usness of the Bulgarian people, their striving 
for education. and ‘culture facilitated the 
Solution of this problem. 


The per-school education of children from 


3 to 6 years ofage isa key factorin the 
further democratization of education in this 
country. Practically all children atthe age. 


of 6 attend a preparatory course for school. 
The overall good physical, intellectual and 
emotional fitness of the childien has turned 
out to be an important condition for over- 
coming the existing socio-cultural differences 
among the strata ofthe population, anda 
necessary prerequisite for equal ehances at 
school. Since 1959 primary education ( up 
‘to the 8th grade ) has been compulsory and 
now 98 per cent of the pupils that enroll in 
the Ist grade graduate from primary school. 
This in turn has created an opportunity for 
a gradual transition to compulsory secondary 
education.. The past decade has seen major 
achievements. Whereas іп 1970 only 33 per 
cent of the young people graduated from 
secondary school, in 1980—this percentage 
. was 78, 


done . 
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After в nationwide discussion, theses 
were adopted in 1979 of the development of 
education іп Bulgaria delineating the pro- 
spects until the year 2000. — 

The new essential feature of the theses 
isthe gradual approximation and merging 
of general education and vocational training 


ina unified secondary polytechnical school 
of 12 grades, the attainment of a rew quality 


of the compulsory secondary education, and 
the considerable development of the forms 


of education and training after graduation 
from secondary school. 


The underlying principle in defining 
structure of the schoolis the introduction 
of successive superimposed levels. In the 
secondary schools ( and in higher educational 
establishments ) three levels are envisaged. 

The first levelis the unified school ( Ist: 
10th grade ) ensuring general and politica] 
education ; the second level is responsible 
for a broad-profile vocational training; the 


third level is incipient specialization and 
professional and labour realization. 


Such structuring of education is 
to developing the individual 
and abilities, to overcoming Ње levellin; 
out in the training of the youth, — preservin| 
the socially necessary minimum of a unifie 


and easily assimilated instruction in th 
humanities and the sciences. 


Those who goto workafter the 100 
grade, and those, who already work but hav 
not graduated from secondary school ma: 
attend evening and regular courses whic. 
will be extensively developed. Very brigt 
pupils will be given the chance to atten 
intensive courses in the secondary scho 
and bigher educational establishments. — Als 
there will be certain secondary schoo. 
with special orientation to the arts, or 


science or another, foreign languages < 
other special subjects. 
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‘INDIAN AND FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


ASHOKA—THB GREAT 


MONARCH 


BUDDHIST 


‘Hermine Sabetay Writes 


The emperor Ashoka, who belonged to 


the Moryaor Maurya dynasty, "inherited 
from his grandfather Chandragupta and 
his father Bindusaraa vast empire com- 


prising nearly the whole of India, over which 
he reigned from 274 to 232 B.C. The extent 
of his dominion maybe inferred from the 
widespread distribution of his inscriptions 
on rock and pillar disclosed by archaeologis 
cal research. 


Ashoka was the greatest and most cele- 
brated of allthe Indian rulers although he 
undertook only one campaign of conquest 
that of the kingdom of Kalinga ( Orissa ). 


Becoming aware оѓ the suffering and misery 


inherent in war, he renounced plans for 
further military expeditions · and became 
a devoted follower of the Buddhist faith. 
From the time of his conversion his greatest 
efforts were directed to the propagation 
of the ‘good law’ or Dharma in India and 
elsewhere. His edicts were engrayed on 
rocks and columns and hundreds of these 
latter, erected in various places, exhorted 
his subjects to follow the way of righteou- 
sness. He protected animal life and recom- 
mended vegetarianism; he abolished the 
cruel custom of hunting and prohibited 
animal sacrifice. ma | 

Turning to Н.Р. заа find 
the following statement: 


we 


Truly might we repeat with Professor 
Max Muller, that there are sentences in 
the inscriptions of King Ashoka ‘which 
might be read with advantage by our own 
missionaries, though they are now more 
than 2000 years old.’ Such inscriptions on 


. What other 
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the rocks of Giraer, Dhauli and Kapurdigiri 
as t— 


And again : 


‘A man ought to honour his faith only; 
but . he should never abuse the faith of 
others...There are even circumstances where 
the religion of ‘others ought to be honoured. 
And in acting thus, a man fortifies his 
own faith and assists the faith of others.'1 
H. P. B. comments: 


In what other religion of our day can be 
found the noble universal tolerance for 
all other faiths such as taught in Buddhism ? 
creed enforces such practical 
proofs of brotherly love and ‘mutual toleras 
tion better or more effectually than does 


the godless faith preached.by the Holy 
Masjer Shakya- Muni 72... 
“The extant monolithic pillars on which 


the decrees are served, are six in number, 
The finest was excavated at Sarnath, near 
Benares, where the Lord Buddha preached 
his first sermon. This column, which is 
crowned by four lions supporting a — wheel, 
is now the most noteworthy objectin the 
Sarnath museum, 


It is also known that Ashoka built a 
shrine at Bodh Gaya, one of the holiest 
places of the Buddhist world for it was 
there, under the sacred boahi tree, that 
Siddhartha Gautama attained enlightenment 
and became the Buddha. Though this simple 
shrine was later replaced by the present 
Mahabodhi temple, some remains of the 
original sanctuary are still to be seen. 


Another important feature of Ashoka’s 
reign wasthe sending Of missionaries to 
various parts of India and to far-off countrise 
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io promote :the knowledge of Buddhist 
-aw and life. Ashoka's son, 
J&ld to have introduced it to Ceylon. where 
the Theravada. religion was .established. 
According to tradition, his : daughter, the 
Princess Sanghamitra, preached Buddhism 
in India and Ceylon.4 Other messengers 
went as far as the Mediterranean countries. ' 


Hints concerning Buddhist influence in 
certain. regions · are to be found in Isis 
Unveiled. 


The king of Eastern Hindustan, Ashoka, 
Lad embraced the religion of Siddhartha, 
end sent missionaries clear to Greece, 
Asia, Syria and Egypt to promulgate the 
evangel of wisdom. The Essenes of'Judea 
end Arabia, the Therapeutists of Egypt 
ead the Pythagorists of Greece and Magna 
Craecia, were evidently religionists of the 
rw faith. The legends of Gautama: super- 
s«ded the myths of Horus, Anubis, Adonis, 
Atys, and Bacchus. These were wrought 
anew into the Mysteries and Gospels....5 


The Essenes....were the converts of Buddhist 
missionaries who had overrun Egypt, Greece, 


aad even Judea at onetime, since thc reign . 


o? Asheka the zealous propagandist ; and 
if is evidently to the Essenes that belongs 


the honour of having had the Nazarene 


reformer, Jeus, as a pupil...what is self- 
_evident is that he preached the philosophy 
о? Buddha-Shakyamuni.6 


The Essenes...wete converted to. Buddhistic 
wonasticism by the missionaries of King 
Ashoka, and amalgamated later with [һе 
ecriliest Christians.7 | 

Those who wrote the New Testament had 
become thoroughly well acquainted with 
Baddhistic ritualistic worship, legends aad 
doctrines, through the Buddhist missfonaries 


i 


Mahendra, is . 
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who were many in those days, in Palestine: 
and Greece.8 | ME 
` The Essenes were a brotherhood `of 
Jewish mystics who lived in monastic com- 
munities in the deserts of Palestine. Similar 
associations existed in Egypt under the 
name of  Therapeutae (‘healers’), These . 
latter formed a contemplative order, while 
the Essenes of Judea were more coacerned 
with practical work. They.had esoteric ‘and 
initiatory rites and practised baptism. As 
we have seen, the ambassadors of king 
Ashoka greatly influenced these ascetics and 
their doctrines, and the Buddhist message 
thus passed into early. Christian Hands.... 

. Thereis no doubt that primitive Christi- 
anity was imbued with the esoteric doctrines 
of the Jew.sh mystical communities—the Naza- 


‚тепсе, Ebionites, thus and Essenes or Thera- 


peutae; and 'there are many strange simi- 
larities between Gautama and Jesus.......'12 


Though opproactes differed in relation 
to the Buddhist teaching and the Chritian 
Essance as between the Gretian Rites, 
the Christian prayer and science. 
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